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NOTICE  TO  QUIT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NOTICE   TO   QUIT. 

Mr.  Brom  is  abouf  to  fulfil  a  pledge  he  is 
under,  and  feels  it  to  be  a  nuisance  :  a  mere 
trifling  business,  however,  to  be  lightly  dis- 
charged, and  thought  of  no  more  ;  a  whim- 
sical condition  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
dead  and  gone. 

He  knocked  at  the  hall  door ;  it  was 
opened,  and  he  was  shown  into  a  waiting- 
room  ;  here  he  lounged  for  about  ten 
minutes.  The  windows  were  dingy  and 
turned  the  sunshine  to  dirty  sallow.  There 
was  a  great  cobweb  in  the  corner  of  the 
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sash,  and  as  there  were  no  hooks  on  the 
tahle,  he  began  to  scrutinise  trifles.  He 
scrutinised  this  cobweb. 

By  and  by,  a  wanton  gnat  of  the  long- 
legged  kind  began  to  gig  merrily  on  the 
warm  pane  ;  nothing  ails  it  but  the  length 
of  its  stilts.  Buz-z-z,  it  goes  ringing  its 
tiny  joy-bells  to  a  saucy  song  of  joy. 
With  a  flirt  of  its  tail  and  a  giddy  skip 
it  is  in  the  death  toil,  struggling  and 
wrapping  itself  in  slimy  fetters.  Buz-z-z 
went  the  victim  ringing  its  knell. 

Now  for  the  death's  head  in  the  corner. 
Is  he  asleep?  thought  Mr.  Brom 

Buz-z-z,  went  the  gnat  in  suspense, 

"  Poor  little  devil — now  suspense  begins  ; 
ha!  an  ugly  black  thing  stirred  in  the 
corner  —  now  for  murder." 

"  Dr.  Brown  is  disengaged,  Sir ;  please 
walk  up." 

Mr.  Brom  followed  up  stairs  ;  he  entered 
the  reception-room  with  some  slight  im- 
patience to  have  the  little  formalities 
of  the  occasion  over.  There  is  a  slight 
awkwardness  sometimes  attending  formal 
calls  of  business. 

Dr.  Brown  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
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empty  hearth,  —  thin,  prim,  sour,  —  his 
shoulders  high  and  ridged.  It  was  not  a 
popular  physique  altogether.  He  received 
his  visitor  with  a  slight  bend. 
Mr.  Brom  introduced  himself. 
"  I  am  having  my  life  insured.  Dr. 
Brown,  and  have  been  referred  to  you  by 
the  P Company  as  their  medical  ad- 
viser." 

"  Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Brom,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

Mr.  Brom  glowed  genially  upon  him,  re- 
solved to  thaw  him;  he  clapped  his  hands 
softly,  after  depositing  his  hat  and  gloves  on 
the  table,  and  alluded  to  the  lovely  weather 
so  early  in  the  year.  Dr.  Brown  glanced 
at  the  window  over  his  spectacles,  and 
coldly  agreed. 

Mr.  Brom  would  willingly  have  entered 
upon  some  other  friendly  topic  before 
proceeding  to  business ;  but  the  doctor 
took  out  his  watch  significantly.  This 
little  brusquerie  displeased  Mr.  Brom,  his 
face  took  a  formal  set  unwittingly,  to  match 
his  companion's.     They  fell  to  business. 

"Are  you  at  present  in  good  health, 
Mr.  Brom  ?  " 
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"  Excellent ! " 

"  You  look  sickly,"  said  the  Doctor, 
surveying  his  leanness  and  pallor. 

"  I  believe  I  am  as  sound  a  man  as 
ever  breathed,"  replied  Mr.  Brom,  gently 
striking  his  chest. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  smiling  for 
the  first  time,  and  not  pleasantly ;  "  but 
we  can't  take  gentlemen  on  their  words  in 
matters  of  this  kind." 

"  Certainly  not,  Sir,  and  I  submit  to 
your  formulary." 

"  Digestion  good  ?  " 

"  Of  late  excellent ;  desk  work  used  to 
disorder  it  a  little  ;  my  pursuits  have  been 
sedentary  till  of  late  —  hem  ! '' 

"  Lived  much  abroad,  Mr.  Brom." 

"  No  —  I've  been  a  little  in  Germany." 

u  Are  you  temperate  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  may  say  I  am." 

"  You  take  your  bottle  now  and  then  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  as  a  habit.  I  am  tem- 
perate." 

"  You  look  as  if  you  had  injured  your 
constitution  at  some  period,  Mr.  Brom." 

Here  the  doctor  put  some  questions  of 
an  unpleasant  nature,  and  put  them  stiffly 
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too.  He  fancied  once  he  caught  Mr.  Brom 
in  a  trifling  prevarication,  and  pressed  him 
home  till  the  former  felt  slightly  baited, 
and  both  grew  a  little  heated.  Even  while 
the  bile  was  rising,  Mr.  Brom  was  con- 
scious his  irritation  was  highly  absurd,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak,  and  the  nerves  of  a  li- 
terary man  are  highly  strung  —  there  was 
a  tart  edge  on  this  doctor's  questions  which 
jarred  along  them.  He  informed  the  Doctor 
that  he  was  not  before  aware,  Sir,  that  a 
professional  responsibility  was  inconsistent 
with  a  gentlemanly  courtesy. 

Whereupon,  adopting  a  like  antithetical 
style,  the  Doctor  informed  him  that  he  had 
a  duty  towards  his  employers,  Sir,  which 
he  would  take  leave  to  interpret  for  him- 
self. 

And  when  two  gentlemen  adopt  this 
neat  style  of  remark  and  rejoinder,  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  their  ruffs  up. 

"  Be  so  good,"  said  the  Doctor,  with 
sullen  civility,  "  to  open  the  buttons  of 
your  shirt  ?  " 

Mr.  Brom  did  so. 

His  interrogator  took  from  his  tail  pocket 
a  stethoscope,  and  applied  it  to  his  chest. 
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"  Lungs  sound,"  murmured  he,  reflect- 
ingly. 

He  lowered  the  instrument,  and  applied 
it  to  two  or  three  places  about  the  region 
of  the  heart,  at  length  he  held  it  steadily. 

"  Heart  all  sound?"  inquired  Mr.  Brom. 

"lam  listening  to  your  death  knell,"* 
said  the  Doctor. 

The  tall  figure  lapsed  away  from  the 
instrument.  The  Doctor  looked  up  ;  Mr. 
Brom  stood  over  against  the  screen  white 
and  quivering,  his  knees  relaxed  as  if  he 
were  about  to  faint. 

"My  God!  you  don't  —  you  cartt  mean 
that ! " 

The  other  stood  embarrassed,  head  a 
little  bent,  instrument  yet  poised. 

"  Sir — perhaps — you  spoke — not  jesting 
— I  was  rude  —  were  you — earnest — meant 
so  —  really  ? 

u  Be  tranquil,  my  good  Sir." 

It  was  easy  to  say  peace  to  that  quiver- 
ing breast,  he  had  murdered  peace.  This 
prim  harsh  man  shows  a  fellow  mortal 
with  dramatic  abruptness,  the  grave  at  his 

*  Fact. 
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feet,  and  then  tells  him  to  be  tranquil. 
"  Your  life  is  a  soap-bubble,  Sir  —  be  tran- 
quil." 

Mr.  Brum  manned  himself. 

"This  announcement,  Dr.  Brown,  was 
cruelly  made;  but  I  wish  to  know  the  worst; 
I  am  roughly  enough  prepared  for  it,  but 
I  had  better  hear  all  now-  Is  my  heart 
seriously  affected  ?  " 

"  Sit  down  Mr.  Brom  ;  I'll  just  ring  for 
some  wine  and  water.  Here,  take  a  few 
sups  from  his  tumbler.  I  confess  I  was 
wrong  to  speak  so  strongly." 

Mr.  Brom  caught  at  his  arm. 

"  You — you — mean  to  say,  that  life  is  not 
yet  in  danger  ;   that  —  that  it  is  curable." 

"  Sit  down,  Sir,  pray.  I  cannot  say 
that  life  is  not  in  danger;  your  disease  is 
aneurism  of  the  aorta.  I  have  known 
a  case  of  cure  by  strict  attention  to  diet, 
but  in  your  case  it  would  be  criminal  to  — " 

"  Suppose  it  be  incurable,  how  long  may 
I  live  ?  " 

"  A  year —  possibly  two." 

Mr.  Brom  sat  down  and  tried  to  think. 
It  took  some  fortitude  to  recall  his  scared 
senses  and  focus  them  on  the  dread  thought 
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which,  even  dropping  upon  the  mind  in 
ghastly  hints,  unmans  the  stoutest.  There 
have  been  merciful  gradations,  there  have 
been  glimpses  of  the  bony  hand  behind  the 
veil ;  many  a  memento  mort\  which  gently 
familiarises  shrinking  nature.  But  for  him, 
in  youth,  in  strength,  in  glory,  the  veil  is 
rent,  and  the  gaping  spectre  exposed 
within  a  touch. 

"  Leave  me  your  card,  Mr.  Brom,  I  will 
see  you  to-morrow.  You  must  avoid  all 
violent  excitements,  Sir." 

<c  Then,  I  am  to  understand,"  said  Mr. 
Brom,  sternly,  "  that  you  might  have  mur- 
dered me  this  morning." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  Sir ;  pray  accept 
my  sincere  apology." 

"  What  are  apologies  to  me  ?  good 
morning,  Sir.  I  don't  want  your  arm,  thank 
you." 

"  Just  take  half  a  glass  of  wine  —  I  pre- 
scribe it." 

He  took  it,  the  ash  was  still  upon  his 
cheek  as  he  left  the  room ;  his  lips  were  like 
earth-worms. 

On  the  sunny  streets  again,  crowds  of 
life  tiding  by.     He  saw  them  as  a  sliding 
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picture — a  dream — would  to  God  he  were 
dreaming ! 

"  John,"  cried  a  screech  owl  voice  at  his 
ear.     He  turned  with  a  gasp. 

"  What  ails  you,  my  dear  fellow  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Bunbury  !  1— I'm  not  able  to  stay 
with  you.  Pardon  me,  I — I  forgot  you 
were  there  —  stay — just  leave  me  your 
direction.     I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you." 

Old  Bunbury  overpowered  him  with 
thanks.  His  feverish  gratitude  took  Mr. 
Brom's  breath,  his  clammy  grasp  oppressed 
him.  A  haggard  jealousy  of  his  strong 
frame  and  shabby  hungry  health  stote  into 
his  heart;  ay,  he  would  eagerly  change 
identity  with  him  now — with  this  scapegoat. 

He  pencilled  down  the  direction,  to  be 
rid  of  him,  and  took  a  hasty  farewell. 

To  home — a  spectral  man,  isolated  amid 
crowds  flitting  through  the  streets  in  a 
maze  of  terror — to  home — staring  at  the 
gilded  names  over  the  shops,  watching  the 
streams  from  the  water-carts  as  if  life  were 
on  their  glancings :  reasoning  with  a  fatui- 
tous  interest  on  the  caprices  of  the  city 
sparrows. 

Thought  was  palsied. 
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He  is  stopped  by  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 
high  literary  judgment,  who  compliments 
him  on  his  success  in  a  pretty  little  speech. 
Mr.  Brom  answers  at  random,  and  hurries 
on,  leaving  the  flattering  countenance  in 
blank  wonder.  Would  you  write  a  neat 
epitaph  for  him,  Sir,  if  you  must  praise  ? 

Mr.  Brom  suddenly  paused. 

He  was  angry,  it  might  be  partly  vindic- 
tive ;  a  surgeon  may  mistake ;  he  may  have 
been  in  error.  I'll  call  on  another  doctor, 
a  friendly  courteous  doctor.  There's  hope 
yet. 

He"  called  a  cab,  and  was  driven  to  the 
residence  of  a  celebrated  doctor,  of  kindly 
and  affable  address ;  he  stood  on  the  steps 
with  the  knocker  raised,  and  hesitated  ;  he 
replaced  it  noiselessly,  re-entered  the  cab 
and  was  driven  home  to  his  hotel.  He 
dared  not  to  confirm  the  intelligence  of  his 
doom. 

He  shut  himself  in  his  room.  Garish 
daylight  sickened  him.  He  trembled  at 
thought  of  the  night.  Everything  around 
was  in  jarring  discord  with  his  mind.  The 
waiter  smiled  on  him,  the  pictures  smiled 
on  him,  sunshine  was  smiling  in,  there  was 
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one   cruel   idiot   smile   around,   and   he   a 
wreck — breaking  up  hourly. 

A  year !  he  may  live  two  ;  why,  a  cripple 
of  eighty  has  a  better  life  than  he. 

Letters  lay  on  the  table,  he  snatched 
them  up  successively  and  tore  them  open, 
as  if  one  of  them  might  contain  a  re- 
prieve. 

The  first  he  opened  was  from  his  mother ; 
he  glanced  over  it,  and  tossed  it  away 
angrily.  How  can  she  write  thus  placidly  ? 
There  is  no  feverish  agitation  in  it,  as  was 
fit.  She  tells  him  village  news.  She  gives 
him  a  commission  for  some  worsted.  Let 
her  go  make  his  shroud. 

Here  is  a  broad  envelope,  with  a  large 
seal.     It  contains  an  invitation. 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  requests  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Brom's  company,"  &c.  &c. 

"  An  honour,  surely,  my  lord  ;  but  your 
accomplished  guest  may  have  another  dread 
engagement  to  keep  before  to-morrow's  sun. 
He  might  scandalise  your  high  company  by 
a  hasty  departure  —  somewhat  scant  of 
etiquette. 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  formal  refusal, 
horrified  at  the  ugly  possibility.     Then  he 
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fell  to  thinking  at  last,  and  Imagination 
called  up  the  unbidden  scene. 

Suppose  he  had  accepted.  He  is  seated 
at  the  sumptuous  table  among  the  great  and 
talented  of  the  land.  The  buzz  and  social 
levity  are  highest,  he  has  joined  in  it 
modestly  himself,  and  is  seated  in  unad- 
vised conspicuousness.  The  Chancellor  has 
complimented  him,  and  all  eyes  are  upon 
him,  when,  with  a  spin  of  the  brain,  night 
is  dashed  across  his  eyes,  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever.  How  that  stream  of 
convivial  merriment  would  stop  like  a  frozen 
cascade ! 

He  rose  in  nausea,  and  drew  in  his  breath 
sharply.  He*  shuffled  up  and  down  the 
room  in  abject  cowardice.  As  he  passed 
the  mirror,  a  caprice  seized  him  to  try  if  he 
could  laugh  now. 

"  This  idle  mood  won't  do,"  he  muttered. 
u  I  shall  go  mad  or  kill  myself.  I  must 
employ  my  mind." 

There  were  many  presentation  volumes, 
from  his  literary  acquaintances,  on  the 
table.  The  tragedies  of  Mr.  Cassural  Pause 
were  conspicuous ;  he  seized  the  book,  cut 
its  leaves,  and  ran  his  eye  over  the  fair 
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pages,  feeling  a  relief  from  reality  in  its 
artificiality.  Its  stately  puppets  stalked  by, 
working  in  their  pasteboard  passion,  but 
ever  and  anon,  in  that  dull  woof  of  his 
author,  came  a  thread  of  fire,  a  rush  of 
human  fear  and  anguish,  the  still  voice  of 
the  reader's  soul  coming  in  with  an  inter- 
polation which  would  have  scared  the 
poet's  twaddling  wits. 

"I'll  write  to  James  Heath,"  said  Mr. 
Brom  aloud,  <c  I  want  some  sympathy." 

He  opened  his  desk,  and  pondered  if  he 
should  state  the  truth.  He  began  thrice,  and 
tore  up  the  paper  into  shreds. 

In  this  solemn  hour  pied  Vanity  was 
still  beside  him,  her  pert  voice,  as  usual, 
loudest  in  the  council. 

He  could  not  brook  to  confess  —  to  his 
admiring,  perhaps  envying  friend — this  fall 
from  bliss.  Men  are  painfully  sensitive  of 
being  known  to  be  miserable  by  those 
before  whom  they  used  to  parade  their 
happiness.  Why  should  he  breathe  this  to 
mortal  ?  Now  it  is  his  own  secret.  Let  it 
sleep,  and  even  he  may  learn  to  forget  it, 
and  be  the  shadow  of  what  he  was  to  the 
world.     If  this  get  wind,  if  it  go  buzzing 
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round  among  his  acquaintance,  wherever 
his  haggard  form  appears,  why,  each  whisper 
that  comes  to  his  ear  will  be  a  new  shock. 
Imagination  herself  will  become  a  gigantic 
skeleton  to  kill  him  before  his  time. 

Yet  he  feels  a  hungering  for  sympathy ; 
he  must  have  it  in  some  shape,  though  it  be 
a  false  pretence. 

He  wrote  on  the  impulse. 

{Strictly  private.) 

"  Dear  Jem, 

"  I  am  under  very  heavy  depression, 
partly  physical,  but  caused  directly  by  a 
harrowing  occurrence  in  which  I  was 
obliged  to  take  a  painful  part.  It  has 
shocked  me  so  terribly  I  cannot  enter 
upon  it  now.  This  is  no  affectation.  For 
God's  sake,  believe  me  to  be  sincere. 

"  A  violent  reaction,  you  will  say,  after 
all  my  luck,  but  so  it  is.  Write  to  me  like 
a  dear  fellow,  for  I  find  I  am  no  hero,  and 
am  all  alone. 

u  God  bless  you,  dear  Jem, 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

"John  Brom." 
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The  day  dragged  over  him,  and  then 
came  the  darkness  and  the  fear  of  bed. 

He  left  his  candle  lighted,  and  only  par- 
tially undressed.  The  restlessness  of  the 
preceding  night  befriended  him,  and  he  was 
soon  asleep. 

He  dreamed  he  was  going  —  hurrying  — 
to  the  Chancellor's  —  running  —  for  he  was 
too  late ;  he  was  ushered  in  ;  suddenly  he 
discovers  his  hair  is  all  unkempt,  his  cravat 
forgotten.  Clouted  country  shoes  are  on 
his  feet.  He  would  have  started  back,  but 
the  door  was  closed  behind  him :  there  was 
a  clamour  of  talk  —  a  red  glow  of  wine  — 
a  tinkling  —  a  pulsing.  Suddenly  all  was 
still,  and  the  whole  company  turned  their 
gaze  upon  him.  This  was  not  the  Chan- 
cellor's party ;  there  were  the  faces  of  dead 
friends  amongst  them.  He  awoke  with  a 
gasp. 

Then  came  dreamless  slumber ;  and  he 
opened  his  eyes  upon  a  fine  blue  morning. 
The  waiter  slides  in. 

"  Another  beautiful  day,  Sir." 

Mr.  Brom  sat  up  smiling.  "  In  London," 
he  thinks,  joyfully  —  "  another  day  of 
triumph  —  quoted  in  the  House  —  I'll  get 
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out  early  to  day  —  and  have  a  quiet  cheer- 
ful  " 

Let  him  lie  back  again  —  what  has  he 
to  do  with  cheer  ?  The  assassin  Memory 
stood  at  his  pillow,  and  stabbed  him  as  he 
smiled. 
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CHAP.  II. 


LAST   RESORT. 


It  is  a  wet  Sunday  morning.  We  are 
on  the  confines  of  London,  and  stand  in  the 
churchyard. 

There  is  a  smell  of  wet  loam,  for  two 
graves  lie  open  near;  the  sweet  briars  are 
bowed  down  in  the  tawny  puddles  ;  —  a 
rotten  stick  is  strewn  here  and  there,  the 
wreck  of  certain  small  craft  gone  down 
long  ago  beneath  those  grassy  billows,  a 
grim  helmsman  in  each. 

The  braided  rivulets  gurgle  along  the 
walk ;  like  glassy  adders,  the  rain  splashes 
dart  from  spout  and  headstone.  A  dismal 
sound  of  falling  water  surrounds  us. 

Service  is  going  on  within,  let  us  hasten 
in  among  the  ]iving. 

The  words  of  the  Litany  are  sounding 
VOL.    III.  c 
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down  the  aisle,  and  there  is  a  fine  general 
effect  of  devotion.  If  the  congregation  had 
one  grand  soul,  and  this  loud  murmur  of  re- 
sponse was  the  appeal  of  mortality  to  the  im- 
mortal —  there  would  be  sublimity  in  this. 
If  every  unit  of  this  seemly  throng  — 
feeling  how  feeble  are  the  moorings  to  life ; 
how  tremendous  the  hazard  on  the  present 
whilst  it  is  called  to-day  —  and  how  awful 
the  scrutiny  of  God's  eye, — were  now  raising 
the  cry  for  mercy  and  for  help  —  there 
would  be  a  vital  interest  in  each  responsive 
burst. 

But  here  is  a  gentleman  profoundly 
bowed  and  most  punctual  to  his  cue,  amus- 
ing himself  picking  hairs  from  his  whiskers 
and  looking  at  them  complacently.  Here 
are  two  young  ladies,  intoning  fervently, 
who  in  the  intervals  are  tittering  over  the 
marriage  service.  Here  are  two  boys  pertly 
loud,  who  are  cutting  their  names  on  the 
seats. 

There  is  little  realisation  of  pitiful  mor- 
tality here.  Why,  here  is  a  sleek  gentleman 
fast  asleep  in  his  pew,  too  fat  to  dream ;  he 
nods  in  pompous  sleep  at  the  solemn  words. 
Why,  here  is  a  lady  in  her  velvet-cushioned 
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pew,  with  closed  eyes  and  murmuring  lips, 
piously  repeating  the  responses,  whilst  her 
mind  revolves  the  arrangement  for  the 
dinner  she  gives  to-morrow  to  a  party  of 
fifteen  souls;  fancy — if  the  mind's  voice  were 
audible — the  running  burden  of  cookery  to 
the  solemn  appeals  to  her  Maker. 

But  then  she  feels  herself  a  fixture  in  her 
grand  room  at  home,  the  immortal  head  of 
her  table,  one  who  night  by  night  for  ever 
shall  put  off  her  finery  to  sleep  in  down. 
Yet  at  her  elbow  is  a  tablet  in  memory  to 
her  sister,  who  one  night  last  year  put  off 
the  flesh  which  clothed  mortality  to  sleep 
in  clay. 

The  green  dumb  houses  outside  in  the 
rain  are  nothing  to  this  crowd  of  life  — 
the  open  graves  preach  in  vain. 

If  God  be  here,  as  we  are  told,  how  much 
of  this  great  tribute  of  sound  will  He  accept. 
It  is  the  smoke  from  the  altar  indeed,  but 
where  is  the  sacrifice  ? 

Here  is  a  man  who  prays  — -  here  is  one 
who  looks  like  mortal  —  John  Brom  kneel- 
ing on  the  flags  near  the  door  among  the 
servants  —  his  long  hair  streaming  —  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands  —  his  voice  loud 
c  2 
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in  the  responses,  and  his  whispers  laden 
with  prayer. 

"  By  thine  Agony  and  bloody  Sweat,  by 
thy  Cross  and  Passion  —  by  thy  glorious 
Resurrection  and  Ascension ;  and  by  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"  In  all  time  of  our  tribulation ;  in  all  time 
of  our  wealth  ;  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in 
the  day  of  judgment," 

"  Good  Lord,  deliver  us.1' 
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CHAP.  III. 


ECLIPSE   OF   THE   SUN. 


Mr.  Brom  was  expected.  The  circling 
ripples  of  his  fame  had  touched  home.  His 
book  was  in  demand ;  there  was  a  sort  of 
broken  edition  of  it  in  all  the  local  news- 
papers. 

Lord  Penguin  had  received  a  presenta- 
tion copy,  and  before  a  large  company  had 
read  out  spicy  bits  with  a  beaming  face  and 
approving  gesture.  He  had  declared  before 
them  all  that  his  friend  was,  in  his  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  rising  men  of  the  day — a 
man  cut  out  for  parliamentary  success. 
"Remember  my  words,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  as  he  handed  the  book  to  the  servant 
to  replace  in  his  study,  <:  that  man  is 
opening  up  a  brilliant  career." 

Mr.  Brom  had  set  at  nought  the  proverb. 

c  3 
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He  was  a  prophet  honoured  at  home.  When 
some  mean  man,  whom  we  have  overlooked, 
suddenly  starts  up  in  intellectual  force,  we, 
his  neighbours,  are  slow  to  stultify  our  own 
sagacity ;  it  is  matter  of  pride  with  us  to 
keep  him  down.  This  fellow  we  slighted, 
this  fellow  we  mocked,  or  even  cut  and  brow- 
beat— how  dare  he  stand  above  us  in  his 
seedy  coat ;  who  is  he  to  be  worshipped  ? 

But  great  expectations  had  been  formed 
of  Mr.  Brom,  his  brilliant  promise  had 
been  acknowledged ;  we  all  prophesied  he 
would  succeed,  and  his  verification  of  our 
wisdom  is  gratifying. 

There  was  a  strong  sympathy  abroad  for 
him  during  the  trial.  Men  like  to  have  a 
poor  fellow  to  discuss,  to  talk  humanely  of, 
and  do  a  noble  sentiment  or  two  upon  his 
misfortune.  It  is  a  masculine  habit,  just 
as  gossip  is  a  feminine.  Men  spoke  kindly 
of  Mr.  Brom.  He  was  a  subject  of  un- 
usual sympathy,  lip  deep,  and  often  deeper ; 
of  course  he  had  his  detractors  too.  Un- 
lucky envious  dogs  could  not  hear  his  name 
without  making  a  face  of  distress  and  run- 
ning out  of  ear-shot ;  such  luck,  such  caress, 
such  happiness  was  unpardonable. 
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Mr.  Brom  was  expected  home.  There 
was  a  general  wish  to  fete  him  and  do  him 
honour. 

Jjord  Penguin  stated  his  intention  to  give 
a  large  dinner  to  Mr.  Brom  specially. 

Mrs.  Brom  was  daily  thronged  with 
ladies  full  of  congratulations  and.  sympathy. 
Ellen  was  dragged  down  from  her  privacy 
to  her  share  in  this  triumph. 

Indeed,  poor  Mrs.  Brom,  in  her  pride, 
used  sometimes  to  read  out  portions  of  her 
son's  animated  letters  to  her  visitors,  looking 
modest  at  their  ecstasies  at  some  graphic 
touch,  or  joining  tardily  in  their  laughter  at 
some  smart  irony.  "Indeed,"  she  might  mur- 
mur, "John  has  been  fortunate.  Things 
have  turned  out  happily,"  and  she  would 
feign  to  turn  off  the  conversation,  but  still 
it  came  about  that  she  daily  chatted  of  her 
John,  and  loved  to  chat  of  him,  and  lived 
upon  his  praise. 

At  four  o'clock  the  coach  passed.  It 
was  within  a  quarter  to  four  when  Mrs. 
Brom  slipt  off  down  the  avenue  jealous  to 
see  him  first.  She  stood  at  the  gate  in  the 
red  sunshine,  expectant  and  smiling,  she 
knew  not  that  she  was  smiling. 

c  4 
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How  she  watched  the  coach  from  the 
moment  it  came  in  view,  a  mere  speck, 
with  upraised  hand,  as  if  she  would 
beckon. 

She  was  at  the  coach  door  to  receive  him. 

He  stepped  out,  travel- harried,  but  smi- 
ling blithely  like  herself;  she  held  him  long 
in  her  embrace — a  proud  mother  has  no 
peer  in  love. 

They  walked  up  the  avenue  arm-in-arm. 

"  Well,  John,"  she  cried,  with  a  delighted 
smile,  "  you  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  country.  I  have  been  so  repeatedly 
gratified  since  the  trial  by  the  affection  and 
joy  of  all  your  many  friends." 

"  I  have  been  lucky,  mother.  So  the 
country  wished  me  well  ?  " 

"  We've  had  so  many  calls  and  letters  of 
congratulation,  we  have  grown  quite  dinner- 
giving  people  since.  I'm  become  quite 
dissipated  in  my  old  age.  It  is  no  light 
task  to  be  your  deputy,  I  can  tell  you ;  but 
now  I  may  break  my  staff  of  office,  and 
you  must  support  your  high  position  in  the 
county  yourself." 

"  My  dear,  foolish  mother,  you  overrated 
my  position.     I  am  but  a  quiet  country 
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gentleman,  of  no  more  note  than  the 
Pollards  or  the  Webbers." 

"  I  won't  hear  my  son  named  with  them" 
she  said,  playfully ;  "  you  shall  not  lay  it 
to  mother's  pride.  Have  I  not  seen  the 
newspapers  and  heard  the  unbiassed  opinions 
of  clever  men  ?  Your  name  was  ringing 
through  London  as  an  author.  Lord  Pen- 
guin said  you  were  a  second  Junius." 

"Mother,  you  think  you  are  gratifying 
me,"  he  said,  impatiently ;  "names  dont  ring 
through  London,  and  I  am  a  nobody  there. 
How  quiet  all  looks  here  !  " 

"  The  journey  has  tired  you." 

"  Well,  I  am  tired — tired  to  death.  Oh  ! 
that  Wolsely  travelled  down  with  me,  and 
held  me  talking  sixty  miles  of  road,  telling 
old  scraps  of  news,  and  giving  me  flippant 
opinions  which  he  had  clipped  from  the 
'Newton  Chronicle,'  and,  by  heavens,  de- 
fending them  as  if  they  were  of  his  own 
experience,  and  nodding  at  me,  like  a 
cockatoo,  at  every  wise  commonplace." 

"  Well,  love,  you  see  even  Mr.  Wolsely 
has  come  to  an  end  ;  you  shall  be  at  peace." 

"  Ay,  let  us  have  a  little  quiet  now ;  my 
health  has  suffered  by  this  excitement  of 
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London,  and  any  routs  or  revels  might  injure 
me  seriously." 

"  We  must  avoid  it,  love.  There's  many 
an  excuse.  Come  in  and  rest.  Ellen  and  I 
shall  be  your  only  company  till  you  tire  of 
us." 

They  passed  through  the  open  door; 
the  red  light  fell  on  it  through  the  trees 
like  blood  upon  the  lintels. 

On  Sunday,  Mr.  Brom  appeared  in  church 
with  his  family.  He  was  much  observed  ; 
his  voice  was  heard  distinctly  in  the  re- 
sponses ;  he  kneeled  during  prayers. 

At  the  church  door  he  had  to  meet  many 
of  his  friends.  They  waited  for  him,  and 
addressed  him  gaily.  He  received  their 
congratulations  with  a  smile  on  his  lips 
and  a  strange  filmy  stare.  There  was  an 
absence  of  those  smart  rejoinders  which 
used  to  leap  to  his  tongue,  and  there  was 
a  hollow  laugh  which  lagged  after  their 
jokes. 

He  had  prepared  an  excuse  wherewith  to 
meet  all  immediate  invitations. 

He  had  overworked  himself,  had  a  smart 
attack  of  illness,  and  had  been  ordered  to 
keep  at  home  for  a  while. 
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He  went  up  alone  to  Lord  Penguin,  who 
was  about  to  enter  his  carriage,  and  draw- 
ing him  aside,  he  spoke  low  and  decisively 
to  him  for  a  few  moments.  His  lordship 
seeming  to  deprecate  or  urge — ineffectually, 
you  could  perceive  by  Mr.  Brom's  many 
grave  bows  and  shaking  head. 

He  rejoined  his  mother  and  Ellen,  and  was 
driven  away  with  them  in  a  close  carriage. 

A  knot  of  gentlemen  formed  in  the 
church-yard,  and  discussed  Mr.  Brom's 
altered  manner  and  appearance. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  changed  man  in  all 
my  life,"  said  a  kind  white-whiskered  old 
gentleman. 

"  The  fellow's  head  is  turned  by  luck," 
said  a  short  foxy  man,  sharply. 

u'Pon  my  soul  I  don't  think  so,  poor 
fellow,"  said  the  first  speaker;  "  he  looks 
sadly  cut  up.  It's  not  in  the  man's  nature 
to  be  proud  or  inhospitable;  I've  known 
him  since  he  was  the  height  of  my  walk- 
ing stick." 

"  He  looks  ten  years  older,"  said  another. 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  foxy  gentleman, 
"  it's  all  dramatic  ;  he's  sainting  a  little  for 
popularity,   and,   by   Jove,   he    might    do 
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worse,  for  it  goes  down ;  a  little  dramatic 
piety's  better  than  anything  I  know,  and 
nets  more  money,  by  Jove !  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  just  heard,"  said 
one  who  came  up,  "  Brom  is  going  to  resign 
his  seat." 

"  I'll  bet  my  life  he'll  turn  out  to  be  a 
ruined  man  ;  he  had  the  very  colour  of  it 
about  his  gills."  And  this  short  foxy  man 
walked  unfeelingly  away. 

There  came  a  succession  of  wet  days. 
Mr.  Brom  used  to  sit  in  his  study,  straight 
up  before  the  fire,  with  a  hand  on  either 
knee  brooding.  "  This  terrible  idleness," 
he  would  mutter,  "this  terrible  idleness,  I 
cannot  stand  it." 

The  strong  intellect  unused  began  to  fall  in : 
his  mind  was  becoming  invalided.  When  he 
tried  to  work,  thought  lagged,  and  it  returned 
to  brooding  stupor  whenever  he  was  alone. 

His  mother  would  find  him  so,  and  try 
to  laugh  him  out  of  this  mood  at  first. 
"Why,  John,  if  you  were  not  a  married 
man  —  there's  a  vulgar  interpretation  to 
these  sad  fits."  He  denied  abruptly  that  he 
was  sad — he  had  much  to  think  over.  He 
had    met    with    some    little    reverses    in 
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London,  which  would  be  likely  to  involve 
him  for  a  few  months. 

"  But  surely  the  loss  of  a  few  hundreds 
ought  not  to  weigh  on  you  —  you  can 
afford  it." 

"No,  no,  it  is  not  the  money,  but  my  con- 
temptible folly." 

"  Well,  love,  I'll  absolve  you  from  that. 
Do  not  grieve  me  any  more  by  these  fits  of 
misery." 

He  answered  her  a  little  testily, "  the  misery 
was  in  her  imagination.  Could  he  not  sit 
thinking  a  few  hours  without  having  gloomy 
constructions  put  upon  his  grave  looks?" 

But  a  mother's  vigilance  cannot  be  so 
simply  blinded. 

One  morning  she  sate  herself  by  him 
and  laying  her  hand  softly  on  his  shoulder, 
said  playfully, 

"I  am  come  to  defy  your  displeasure, 
John ;  you  must  l  hold  out  the  sceptre '  to 
me.  There  is  something  preying  upon  you 
— now  we  are  quite  alone,  and  tell  me  briefly 
all  about  it ;  we'll  not  talk  much  of  it, 
and  need  not  allude  to  it  again." 

He  roused  himself,  woke  up,  and  was  very 
cheerful. 
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"  This  rainy  weather,  that  infernal  splut- 
ter on  the  window-panes,  were  giving  me 
the  horrors.  Come,  where's  Ellen  ?  let's 
have  a  chat.  What,  mother  !  Don't  you 
look  like  the  window-pane,  we'll  all  be  as 
merry  as  magpies." 

She  gave  in  with  his  humour,  and  ran  and 
called  up  Ellen.  The  three  sat  round  the 
fire,  and  he  rattled  on,  questioning  and  re- 
counting frivolously.  His  mother  could 
not  keep  pace  with  him,  he  was  so  joyous. 

"  What  makes  this  child  here  look  like 
a  funeral  mute  ?  "  he  said,  turning  on  Ellen. 

"  Like  myself,  love,  she  was  growing 
very  anxious  about  you."  Ellen  looked  at 
her,  but  said  nothing. 

11  That's  a  flattering  mother,  eh,  Ellen  ? 
do  you  hear  what  she  accuses  you  of? 
Are  you  very  anxious  about  me  ?  " 

"I  have  thought  with  your  mother, 
John,  that  you  have  met  with  some  mis- 
fortune while  you  were  away.  If  I  knew 
it,  I  should  be  very  sorry." 

"  Well ;  yes,  I've  had  a  shock.  You 
women  are  too  sharp  for  me :  come,  sit 
round  the  fire,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was, 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  —  draw  in." 
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They  drew  in  to  hear  him. 

"  Now,  I'll  have  you  never  talk  of  this 
again.  I  had  a  very  dear  friend  in  London, 
a  hopeful,  gay,  thoughtless  man.  I  was 
thrown  with  him  so  frequently,  I  grew 
to  know  hirn,  and  found  much  in  him 
that  I  could  respect  and  love." 

"  Do  I  know  him  ?" 

"  No,  nor  I." 

"  Why,  you  say  he  is  your  friend." 

"  I  said  he  was  ;  he  was  killed,  — •  fright- 
fully killed  at  my  very  side;  and — and  he  died 
reluctant ;  he'd  have  given  the  world  to  live ; 
he  clung  to  me  with  both  his  hands  as  if 
he  would  hold  to  earth ;  this  way,  as  I  hold 
your  wrist ;  but  that  could  not  last  long. 
Now,  mother,  would  you  say  that  man  was 
lost,  —  young  and  indifferent,  moral  ac- 
cording to  his  light,  nursed  in  the  very 
arms  of  temptation,  a  good  loving  son,  a 
tender  heart.  By  heavens !  it's  horrible  to 
think  that  man  was  lost,  impious  to  think  it." 

"  If  he  was  all  that  you  say,"  said  Mrs. 
Brom,  "  "  we  may  hope  he  was  saved." 

"  At  least  he  is  at  peace.  What  do  you 
say,  Ellen  ?  " 

"  We  are  not  called  upon  to  judge." 
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"  I  know,  I  know.  That's  a  cut  and  dry 
answer  I  have  been  hearing  since  I  wore  a 
pinafore ;  that's  only  lip  charity ;  we  seal  his 
doom  in  thought,  notwithstanding.  Now, 
what  would  an  infant  from  the  Sunday 
school  tell  me,  eh  ?  Here's  a  good  man, 
loved  by  all,  who  has  no  religion  worth  men- 
tioning, and  killed  like  that ! "  He  struck 
his  hands  together. 

"We  are  not  saved  by  character,  John; 
we  read  of  a  thief  who  was  saved." 

"  Ha !  —  so  poor  Davies  is  lost.  Maybe 
he  was  a  thief." 

This  obvious  touch  of  levity  fell  sus- 
piciously over  his  mother's  ear;  she  was  un- 
satisfied and  anxious  again.    He  continued: 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  old  Suey's  answer  to 
Ellen  ?  She's  an  old  woman  who  sells  gro- 
ceries in  a  little  box  of  a  shop,  and  never 
comes  to  church.  Ellen  was  especially 
anxious  about  her,  because  otherwise  she  was 
a  chirpy,  kind  old  lady  enough,  so  she  gave 
her  a  summary  of  the  most  affecting  inci- 
dents in  the  New  Testament, {  Vara  shockin', 
says  the  beaming  old  Suey,  'vara  shockin', 
Miss  Ellen  ;  it  'appened  so  long  ago,  let's 
'ope  'tain't  true.' " 
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Ellen  was  grave,  but  her  mother  laughed, 
and  drew  him  on  into  badinage  and  plea- 
sant stories. 

"We  dined  at  the  Webbers  the  day  before 
you  came  home,  said  she ;  "  you  know, 
perhaps,  that  he  is  crazed  about  thea- 
tricals ;  we  had  him  once,  with  corked  face, 
giving  us  imitations  of  Kean,  and  very  well 
he  did  it  too,  only  he  was  so  huge,  and  the 
room  so  small.', 

"Ay,  I'd  like  to  see  him  in  Shylock. 
He  couldn't  have  the  face  to  ask  for  a 
pound  of  flesh." 

"  Now  it  occurred  to  me,  John,  that  we 
might  have  them  over  here  for  a  grand 
tableau  ;  we  are  strong  in  musical  talent, 
and  we  might  let  them  do  the  foolery. 
All  our  importunate  neighbours  might  be 
asked  to  see,  you  know ;  and  we  should 
not  have  the  fatigue  of  entertaining.  We 
might  have  a  few  rehearsals,  and  in  the 
chest  in  my  room  are  all  Sir  Robin's  mas- 
querading finery." 

"Capital!"  cried  Mr.  Brom.  "We'll 
have  '  The  adieux  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.' 
Webber  will  make  a  capital  King  Louis,  — 
that  whimsical  old  nursetender  with  a  bob 

VOL.  III.  D 
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wig — eh,  and  his  daughters  will  make  nice 
little  princesses.     Oh,  we  must  think  of  it." 

"  We  could  have  a  light  dais,"  continued 
Mrs.  Brom,  watching  him,  "  a  light  dais 
across  the  saloon,  and  the  portieres  are  on 
rings,  so  we  could  easily  have  them  taken 
down  for  our  curtain.  We'll  have  the 
carpenter  up  here  this  evening  to — " 

"  Mother,  should  I  catch  the  Rector  at 
home  at  this  hour?" 

"  My  darling,  you  would  not  stir  out 
in  this  rain  !  " 

"It's  nothing.  What  are  his  hours? 
Ellen,  you  know." 

"  He  will  be  surely  in,  for  he  dines  at  two." 

"  Good  —  I'll  be  home  at  six.  I've  par- 
ticular business  with  the  Rector." 

He  left  them,  humming  an  air. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

HEAD-FAITH    AND    HEART-FAITH. 

Mr.  Brom  walked  through  the  rain  to  the 
Rectory.  He  found  the  Rector  at  home, 
and  was  received  by  his  old  preceptor  with 
great  pleasure,  and  with  congratulations  of 
unchallengeable  sincerity.  He  made  him 
sit  down  and  join  with  them  in  their  din- 
ner. When  the  cloth  was  removed,  they 
fell  to  talk. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Canon's  habit  to  intro- 
duce a  topic  or  ply  his  guest  with  ques- 
tions ;  he  allowed  Mr.  Brom  to  lead  the 
conversation,  and  bringina;  his  two  hands 
together  in  a  demonstrating  posture  he 
listened  patiently  and  talked  well  in  his 
peculiar  manner,  i.  e.  reducing  all  subjects 
to  the  form  of  a  friendly  discussion. 

Mr.  Brum  gave  some  brief  account  of  his 
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London  affairs,  but  passed  from  them  with 
notable  abruptness,  to  animadvert  severely 
upon  the  liberality  of  certain  metropolitan 
divines.  This  led  him  to  speak  of  our 
faith  and  its  evidence,  and  upon  this  subject 
he  dwelt,  and  displayed  an  earnestness  and 
curiosity,  which  interested  the  Rector  much. 

Mr.  Brom  had  just  read  over  "  Paley  on 
the  Evidences,"  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  mas- 
terly synopsis ;  but  amid  his  glowing  admi- 
ration he  insinuated  a  doubt  here  and  there. 
The  range  of  evidence  was  perfect  in  its 
links,  but  these  links  were  of  slight  material 
—  there  were  ranges  of  cloud  and  ranges 
of  granite  in  human  rational  experience. 
"For  instance,  we  might  form  a  perfect 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  I  have 
not  paid  you  this  visit  under  the  following 
heads:  —  Here  is  a  wet  day  ;  I  am  unwell ; 
I  was  aware  this  was  your  dinner  hour ; 
no  one  saw  me  coming,  and  so  forth.  Yet 
here  I  am." 

The  Rector  pointed  out  to  him  at  some 
length  that  such  an  argument  would  be 
wholly  negative,  whereas  the  arguments  for 
Christianity  are  found  to  be  rich  in  positive 
evidence. 
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He  showed  him  how  this  apparent 
tenuity  in  our-  evidences  arose  from  their 
extensive  surface,  and  also  the  habit  of  the 
mind  to  baulk  at  special  points.  He  ad- 
vised him  to  a  certain  homely  course  of 
reading.  Let  him  first  study  the  antecedent 
probability  of  such  a  faith  being  the  true 
one,  and  in  this  light  proceed  to  examine 
the  evidences.  For  no  other  form  of  reli- 
gion does  this  antecedent  probability  exist. 
In  fact,  the  worthy  rector  recommended 
Butler's  "  Analogy "  as  a  preparatory 
study.  Mr.  Brom  forsook  his  arguments 
for  another  capricious  turn. 

11  Do  you  believe  "  said  he,  thoughtfully, 
"that  when  my  soul  quits  the  body  it  can 
retain  its  conscious  existence  ?  This  hope 
of  another  fleshly  home,  full  grown,  immor- 
tal, new  brain  and  lung  and  muscle,  is  to 
me  so  vague  and  distant  that  it  brings  no 
comfort." 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  Rector,  "  that  the 
spirit  can  exist  alone." 

"  But  is  not  the  spirit,  as  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  very  much  the  same  in  its  action 
on  the  brain  as  the  steam  on  piston  and 
steam  chamber  ?     When  the  brain  is  under 
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disease,  the  soul  wanes.  When  the  brain 
is  stunned,  the  soul  is  a  blanfc.  Don't  this 
imply  it  might  be  extinguished,  like  the 
conscious  life  of  animals  ?  " 

"  We  cannot  deny,"  said  the  Rector,  "  that 
the  soul,  while  in  connection  with  the  body, 
is  liable  to  certain  sympathetic  conditions 
with  it.  But  from  this  no  conclusion  can 
follow.  About  the  conscious  life  of  animals 
let  us  assert  nothing,  for  we  know  nothing ; 
our  spirit,  we  are  told,  shall  be  reclothed, 
and  the  body  we  shall  be  clothed  upon,  we 
are  led  to  believe  will  be  a  celestial  one,  not 
subject  to  the  infirmities  of  the  fleshly  body, 
but  a  new  and  more  perfect  medium  for 
the  mind  to  act  upon  in  all  the  higher 
emotions,  intellectual  and  moral." 

"  Then  you  suppose  the  distinctive  indi- 
vidual features,  your  white  head,  and  my 
leanness,  old  Crone's  crooked  spine,  by  which 
we  are  recognised,  will  be  gone;  but  I 
should  not  recognise  my  old  friend  Mr. 
Canon  in  youthful  bloom." 

"  Is  it  not  simple  and  easy  of  belief  that 
the  power  of  recognition  will  be  given  ?  Is  the 
eye  the  only  conceivable  medium,  or  do  you 
suppose   God  watches    us   by   the    action 
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of  lens  or  optic  nerve  ?  Can't  you  imagine 
how  spirits,  mere  intellectual  existences,  can 
recognise  and  communicate  ? 

"Merely  intellectual  existences  are  be- 
yond my  conception,  Mr.  Canon.  I  don't 
say  that  in  argument,  but  is  it  not  melan- 
choly we  are  called  upon  to  believe  so  much 
that  we  are  not  given  to  understand  ? 
Would  that  our  minds  had  been  made  a  bit 
wider,  or  a  bit  narrower!  Why  are  men 
made  such  inquisitive  little  animals,  and 
yet  stone  blind  as  to  these  vital  mysteries?" 

"  Not  so  ;  we  have  revelation  :  but  waive 
that  for  a  moment ;  let  us  see  if  it  be  not 
conceivable  that  the  mind,  when  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  matter,  may  have  a  con- 
scious existence. 

"  We  are  compelled  to  believe  in  some 
great  soul  who  framed  the  universe.  That 
this  being  should  be  limited  by  compact 
matter  or  form,  is,  if  you  reflect,  far  more 
difficult  to  conceive  than  that  it  is  a  bound- 
less presence  of  individual  mind,  consciously 
existing  throughout  the  universe.  If  then 
you  must  believe  this,  the  difficulty  of  your 
soul's  conscious  existence  lessens." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  "  we  must 
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leave  it  in  the  hands  of  our  Maker.  What 
he  meant  us  to  be  we  shall  become. " 

Mr.  Brom  was  taking  his  leave,  when 
the  clergyman's  wife  came  in,  in  bonnet  and 
cloak,  and  said  she  was  going  his  road.  It 
had  cleared ;  all  the  brooding  clouds  had 
vanished,  and  they  passed  out  together  into 
the  sunshine. 

"  I  was  in  and  out  of  the  room,  Mr. 
Brom,  during  your  discussion  with  my 
husband,  and  caught  the  drift  of  it.  T 
could  offer  you  evidence  of  another 
class,  if  you  wish  to  examine  it  for 
yourself." 

Mr.  Brom  was  puzzled,  but  accepted  her 
offer,  and  turned  to  her  with  polite  atten- 
tion, that  he  might  hear. 

But  she  did  not  notice  his  gaze;  she 
walked  on  silently  at  his  side.  Presently 
they  came  to  a  small  slate  house  by  the 
way,  and  opening  the  door  she  invited  him 
to  follow,  saying  softly,  "  My  evidence, 
Mr.  Brom,  is  not  words." 

She  led  him  into  an  inner  room,  and  in 
the  twilight  lay  a  sick  man  at  death's  door, 
who  faintly  greeted  her,  and  rolled  his  face 
round  to  smile  upon  her. 
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u  He  is  dying,"  she  whispered  again. 
"  Question  him." 

Mr.  Brom  walked  quietly  over  and  ad- 
dressed his  parting  brother. 

"  Is  your  mind  quite  easy  ?  " 

His  brother  smiled. 

"  More  than  easy,  Sir,  joyful." 

A  mere  stereotyped  reply,  thought  Mr. 
Brom. 

11  Have  you  no  fear  of  death  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid,  Sir,  ere  yester  e'en,  just 
as  the  bairn  is  frightened  at  baptism.  But 
I  prayed,  and  my  wife  prayed  for  faith  for 
me,  and  now  I  believe  my  Redeemer's  hand 
is  stretched  out." 

Mr.  Brom  went  out  alone. 

The  next  day  he  came  back  inquisitive. 
He  could  not  sleep  for  anxious  ponderings. 

"  He  died  at  four  this  morning,"  said  the 
weeping  goodwife,  "  and  never  lost  cheer 
again."  He  went  in,  and  entered  the 
chamber  of  death  alone. 

On  the  dirty  pillow  lay  the  calm  head. 

He  bent  over  it  till  he  grew  a  little  dizzy. 
There  was  the  dawn  of  a  smile  on  the 
hueless  lips,  as  if  the  soul  had  been  met ! 
That  dirty  pillow  had  been  a  throne  of  hope. 
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Mr.  Brom  pressed  some  money  on  the 
widow,  and  then  wandered  off  by  the  river 
in  the  brooding  warmth,  to  ponder  this 
knotty  question  we  each  must  solve  at  last. 

When  Mr.  Brom  returned,  he  was  more 
cheerful,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  talk  to 
Ellen,  but  she  was  unwell.  Mrs.  Brom 
said  she  had  tired  herself  writing  and 
Sunday-school  teaching.  "  I  don't  think, 
really,  she  was  ever  more  busy  at  the 
doctor's  Lodge  than  during  your  absence, 
love." 

"  Happy  for  her,  mother  —  work  cannot 
harm." 

Mr.  Brom  had  turned  with  a  temporary 
sincerity  to  the  simple  religion  of  childhood 
when  the  seed  was  sown.  Alas  for  the 
stony  shallow  ground  in  which  this  seed 
so  often  falls,  and  having  sprung  up,  has 
no  root,  and  withers  away.  The  man  who 
thinks  to  storm  heaven  by  impulsive  appeal 
—  resentful  that  a  miracle  is  not  wrought 
for  him  —  doubtful  because  one  fitful  out- 
cry does  not  work  for  him  a  lasting  com- 
fort —  is  little  better  than  a  selfish  coward, 
and  his  faith  but  the  blind  struggle  of  a 
sinking  man. 
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Mr.  Brom  loosened  his  grasp  upon  reli- 
gion, and  began  to  grope  speculatively  in 
the  dark.  Habit,  that  wondrous  chemist, 
began  to  form  her  silent  crystals  in  his 
mind,  enabling  him  to  ponder.  Depression 
took  the  place  of  terror. 

His  nerves  were  sensitive,  he  showed 
anger  on  the  slightest  grounds,  and  seemed 
to  act  in  various  matters  from  caprice. 

He  wandered  next  day  into  his  study, 
and  opened  his  desk.  His  journal  met  his 
eye,  and  taking  it  he  flung  it  impatiently 
from  his  sight  into  the  paper  basket  —  he 
was  done  with  it  for  ever.  There  was  a 
letter  directed  to  him  in  a  woman's  hand 
upon  the  chimney-piece  —  the  seal  broken. 
He  called  in  his  mother,  and  angrily  asked 
who  had  opened  his  letter. 

"  I  was  afraid  the  contents  might  annoy 
you,  love,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  from  the  Stoker's 
poor  daughter. 

Mr.  Brom  flared  up  about  this  liberty  — 
did  she  not  see  "confidential"  distinctly 
written  above  ?  "  Ah  yes,"  he  carped,  as 
she  apologised,  "  but  what  security  could 
one  have  if  a  confidential  communication  be 
not  respected?     By  heavens !  I  will  bid  the 
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post  boy  bring  the  bag  to  me  every  morning 
the  first  thing."  He  then  read  the  letter 
with  clouded  brow.  Poor  Mary  had  fled 
from  her  husband,  whom  she  loved  and 
feared,  the  paper  was  blistered  with  tears — 
she  wrote  because  she  promised,  but  she 
had  scarcely  heart  to  write.  Her  husband 
was  brutally  jealous,  on  some  absurd  sus- 
picions, and  she  was  in  terror  of  some 
violence." 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  so,"  he  said.  "  I 
knew  poor  Mary  would  rue.  'Tis  a  pleas- 
ant world  for  us  all.  Mother  offended  by 
me,  Ellen  ill,  and  I  —  God  help  me ! " 
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CHAP.  V. 

SURGEON   HEATH   VISITS  MEAD   HILL. 

James  Heath  lived  as  quiet  a  life  as  hitherto. 
Among  those  who  knew  of  him,  few  knew 
him  —  there  had  been  a  reaction  of  feeling 
in  his  favour — Mr  Brom  had  spoken  of 
him  with  such  continual  eulogy  before 
he  went.  Those  who  used  to  pass  him 
without  notice  bowed  and  smiled  now,  and 
Heath  returned  their  bows  and  smiles  with 
a  free  courtesy.  He  cared  for  them  all  too 
little  to  be  proud. 

He  resided  in  the  interim  about  six  miles 
from  his  former  abode,  with  his  mother, 
who  had  small  means  of  her  own,  and  some 
scattered  practice  followed  him. 

Mrs.  Heath  was  a  fussy  little  woman, 
her  cheeks  of  a  seamy  ruddiness  —  and 
she  had  broad  sandy  braids,  in  colour  like 
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her  son's  hair.  She  was  fond  of  him,  but 
she  would  have  been  fonder  had  he  made 
money  and  thriven  ;  she  had  no  scruples 
of  delicacy  or  pride,  and  had  been  the 
proudest  mother  of  her  calibre  in  Great 
Britain  if  James  had  been  the  heir  to  my 
Lady's  wealth.  Their  natures  were  not 
genial. 

He  had  been  living  resolutely,  though  a 
vulgar  observer  like  his  mother  would  have 
supposed  his  life  from  day  to  day  to  be 
inactive  and  relaxed — he  was  battling  down 
thoughts  —  had  entered  upon  a  changed 
system  of  employment,  and  strove  to 
make  that  employment  continual  —  reso- 
lutely keeping  his  eyes  away  from  the  blue 
smoke  of  Lower  Weston,  from  whence 
flew  memories  he  could  not  bide. 

If  his  mother  could  have  been  silent 
about  the  place  and  its  late  occupants,  his 
manly  efforts  would  doubtless  have  told  ; 
for  men  can  cure  themselves  of  these  re- 
grets with  the  salve  of  toil  and  he  was 
toiling  in  secret ;  but  Mrs.  Heath's  tongue 
was  like  a  swarm  of  gnats  about  his  wound ; 
he  became  a  coward  about  suggestions  or 
associations.     At  night  his  spirits  sank  most 
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when  the  candles  were  lighted  and  the 
kettle  singing  on  the  fire;  when  some 
gossips  of  his  mother's  would  come  in  to  tea, 
and  he  found  himself  desolate  among  the 
tongue-clatter.  That  house  was  haunted 
with  association. 

There  came  a  joyous  letter  to  him  from 
his  friend  John.  Brom  —  a  triumph  peal 
ringing  through  it.  He  glanced  over  it 
carelessly,  till  he  came  to  the  request 
that  he  would  visit  Mead  Hill  and  report 
upon  its  progress.  The  road  to  Mead  Hill 
passed  by  the  old  Lodge,  that  spot  which  he 
had  avoided  resolutely  even  in  thought; 
yet  on  the  paltry  excuse,  the  request  of 
mere  idle  courtesy,  he  took  the  whim  to  go. 
He  let  it  lie  by  however  for  some  weeks  — 
but  it  kept  urging  him.  How  does  the 
poor  old  Lodge  look  now  ?  has  it  a  tenant  ? 
are  there  borders  of  thistles  and  groundsel 
where  were  the  pinks  and  sweetwilliams 
and  tulips  ?  May  be  he  may  meet  her  upon 
the  road.  This  is  the  way  in  which  passion 
wins  at  last  —  on  the  crouch  only  when  we 
struggle  —  to  make  her  silent  spring  when 
we  are  unwary. 

He  told  his  mother  one  morning  that  he 
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was  going  out  for  the  day,  and  might  not 
be  back  till  late.  Then  taking  his  hat  and 
heavy  stick,  he  started  quite  eagerly  for 
the  place  where  he  had  been  fooling  it 
these  sixteen  years. 

When  he  had  been  walking  rapidly  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  unfinished 
manor  of  Mead  Hill  came  in  view,  where 
his  business  lay ;  he  has  forgotten  it,  his 
goal  is  Grauwacke  Lodge  and  its  haunts.  It 
was  strange  that  his  sorrow  seemed  chang- 
ing to  melancholy  as  he  approached — he 
felt  as  if  walking  in  a  dream.  Then  one  or 
two  country  people  recognised  him  as  he 
passed,  and  greeted  him.  The  house  and 
its  marshes  and  trees  came  in  sight  at  a 
turn  in  the  road.  There  was  a  motionless 
expanse  of  cloud  hanging  over.  Speechlessly 
sad,  he  felt  his  chest  heave  and  heave  again. 
Through  the  little  gate  he  passed,  and 
on  to  the  garden.  It  was  no  garden  now, 
her  flowers  were  broken  and  trampled,  rank 
with  groundsel  and  ribbon  grass ;  he  turned 
into  the  little  arbour  which  overlooked  it, 
and  sat  down  to  let  memory  tide  on  him 
this  once  as  it  liked.  On  the  margin  of  the 
tulip  bed  the  leprous  toads  began  crawling 
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up  again,  which  had  dived  into  the  drain 
as  his  step  sounded  on  the  gravel. 
There  was  a  hideous  old  drake  dibbling 
among  the  striped  flaggers  of  the  carnations. 
A  heron  came  floating  near  this  wilderness 
on  bowed  wings,  and  seeing  him,  fled  away 
with  eldritch  screech. 

The  house  was  shut  up,  and  he  was 
gazing  blankly  at  the  windows,  which  stared 
blankly  back  again,  when  the  perfume  of 
jessamine  flowers  came  on  the  breeze  to  him 
with  a  vivid  association  of  the  past — so 
mournfully  vivid — that  he  fancied  that, 
this  moment  should  he  walk  up  confidently 
to  the  hall  door  and  knock,  a  step  would 
surely  sound  within,  a  hand  be  on  the  latch, 
and  Ellen  would  stand  before  him.  The 
momentary  delusion,  imperfect  as  it  was,  set 
his  heart  beating.  He  sat  thinking  there  for 
many  lone  hours  in  the  melancholy  close 
air,  his  head  on  his  hand,  when  sleep,  such 
a  bad  friend  hitherto,  capriciously  overcame 
him.  His  thoughts  glided  into  a  dream,  as 
a  stream  glides  into  a  tunnel.  It  was  dark 
and  late,  and  raining,  he  could  see  the 
drenching  wet  come  sloping  down  as  rain 
never  fell,  and  yet  noiselessly  ;  far  away  he 
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could  hear  a  voice  like  Ellen's ;  it  cried : 
"  I  am  waiting,  waiting,  dying  with  cold, 
and  I  asked  you  to  come. "  Was  it  Ellen's 
reproachful  voice  ?  Hush  again!  "Waiting, 
perishing,  I  asked  you  to  come."  He  strove 
to  rise  that  he  might  go  to  her,  but  he  was 
held  back  ;  he  grasped  at  dark  branches  to 
help  him  up,  but  they  wavered  away  from 
him — at  withered  flowers,  but  they  broke 
with  him —  and  the  voice  grew  distant. 
With  a  gasp  he  woke,  and  found  he  was 
only  dreaming. 

"  I  was  wrong  to  refuse  to  see  her,"  he 
said ;  "  this  dream  will  be  troubling  me  till 
I  see  her ;  why  should  I  not  go  to-day  ?  I 
long  to  see  her." 

To-day  he  yields  to  every  impulse  like  a 
child ;  he  is  up  and  away  to  break  the  long 
spell  of  absence. 

1 '  How  will  she  meet  me  ?  Is  she  changed  ? 
Will  she  question  me  and  dwell  upon  the 
past,  or  hurry  into  formal  talk  ?  Can  I  guess 
if  she  be  happy  ? "  These  questions  be- 
sieged him  as  he  went  down  the  road,  his 
heart  in  a  tumult.  At  Mead  Hill  gate  he  met 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  village,  a  meagre 
little  man ;  he  was  just  fastening  the  gate 
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chain  behind  him.     He  lived  in  the  Lodge 
house. 

"  Good  morning,  Canem,  is  Mr.  Brom  re- 
turned ?  " 
•     "  Law,  Sir,  this  fortnight ! " 

"  How  are  your  family,  Canem?  " 

"  Oh,  doctor,  my  daughter  is  very  bad — 
fever." 

"  Come  in  with  me,  I'll  see  her,"  said 
Heath. 

"  Bless  you,  Sir,  I  don't  go  in,"  whined 
the  little  man,  "  I'm  afraid  of  the  infection ; 
she's  very  bad,  Doctor." 

"  Well,  I'm  going  up  to  the  house,  so  I'll 
not  call  till  I'm  coming  back.  Dr.  Sloperton 
has  seen  her,  of  course  ?" 

"  He  has  just  left,  Sir,  and  gone  up  before 
you  to  the  House." 

"  Oh !  to  pay  a  visit.  How  is  young 
Mrs.  Brom  ?  " 

"  Bless  you,  Sir,  you  must  have  heard." 

"  Heard  what  ?"     cried  Heath,  sternly. 

"  Why,  I  thought  it  was  that  brought 
you,  Sir." 

"Don't  be  gaping  at  me,  you  fool;  is 
anything  wrong  at  the  House  ?" 

"  Young  Mrs.  Brom  is  in  fever;  she  took 
a  2 
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it,  they  say,  from  our  Hesther,"  gasped  Mr. 
Canem,  whose  nerves  were  like  an  aspen, 
as  he  saw  the  Surgeon  start  and  grow 
pale. 

Heath  turned  and  ran  up  the  avenue — - 
paused  for  a  minute  to  collect  his  thoughts 
at  the  hall  door,  and  then  rung — the  knocker 
was  muffled. 

Mr.  Brom's  mother  opened  the  door  to 
him  almost  immediately. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  are  come,"  she  said, 
"  I  saw  you  passing  and  guessed  you  had 
heard  all.  Our  dear  Ellen  is  dangerously  ill. 
Come  in,  you  will  meet  Dr.  Sloperton." 

Heath  followed  her  to  the  parlour ;  she 
apologised  for  not  calling  her  son,  who 
would  be  delighted  to  see  his  old  friend, 
but — was  at  present  anxious,  overcome, 
and  saw  no  one." 

"  He  had  great  success,  I  heard,"  said 
the  Surgeon. 

"Ah,  yes,  amid  all  his  success,  we  are  in 
such  dreadful  suspense  ;  I  wish  John  would 
keep  down  stairs.  What  should  I  do,  Mr. 
Heath,  if  John  took  this  fever?" 

u  Yes,  there's  no  need  of  his  seeing  her," 
said  Heath,  rapidly,  "  he   is  better  away ; 
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his  happy  career  might  be  cut  short.  I 
will  go  up  to  see  her." 

His  voice  was  quite  calm,  and  when  Mrs. 
Brom  had  told  him  the  way  to  the  bed- 
room door  he  went  up  stairs  with  a  quick, 
light  tread ;  he  knocked  softly ;  there  were 
low  flurried  mutterings  inside. 

The  nurse  admitted  him  and  welcomed 
him.  He  passed  her  swiftly,  as  she  whis- 
pered, "  The  doctors  are  consulting  in  the 
front  room,  Sir,  I'll  tell  'em  you're  come." 
He  beckoned  her  to  remain. 

Then  he  took  the  sickly  night-light,  and 
drew  aside  the  curtains,  and  there  face  to 
face  with  him  lay  Ellen ; — flushed  cheek,  eye 
like  silver  fire,  fixed  on  him  unmeaningly, 
and  lips  busily  muttering. 

He  looked  at  her  steadfastly  for  a 
minute. 

"  And  is  this  to  be  our  meeting  at  last  ?  " 
he  said  in  thought ;  he  could  look  no  longer 
with  dry  eyes ;  he  caught  the  pulse  and 
counted  its  gallop,  and  asked  a  few  questions 
of  the  nurse,  and  left  the  room. 

"  I  shall  call  every  day,"  said  he  to  Mrs. 
Brom.  "  Will  you  tell  Dr.  Sloperton  so  ? 
All  is  doubtful  — All  is  in  God's  hands." 

E   3 
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He  engaged  lodgings  in  a  small  house 
near  the  gate,  and  that  evening  he  was  on 
his  way  again  to  make  a  call. 

He  had  but  a  short  distance  to  go  for 
these  calls,  and  he  walked  briskly,  yet  the 
aspect  of  each  morning  and  evening  he 
traced  that  way  was  unconsciously  fixed 
on  his  imagination. 

This  evening  was  unbroken  cloud,  woven 
without  seam  from  one  side  of  heaven  to 
the  other,  save  for  one  red  gash  in  the  west 
like  a  wound. 

A  little  girl  met  him  coming  across  the 
lawn,  whom  he  recognised  as  one  of  Ellen's 
school  children  ;  she  had  a  bunch  of  cow- 
slips neatly  rolled  in  mitred  paper.  She 
timidly  stopped  him. 

"  How's  the  lady,  Sir  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Yery  ill,  Suey.    You  are  sorry,  I  see." 

The  child  looked  down. 

"What  will  you  sell  your  flowers  for,  Sue  ?" 

"  I'll  give  'em  you,"  said  she,  simply. 

"  No,  no,  name  a  price,  come !  " 

"  A  penny,  sir." 

"  Why,  the  paper  is  worth  that ;  I'll  buy 
them."  He  put  a  shilling  in  her  hand, 
"  There,  because  you  are  sorry  for  the  lady, 
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and  mind  you  go  to  your  Sunday-school 
to-morrow,  as  if  the  lady  were  able  to  teach ; 
that's  the  way  to  please  her." 

He  hastened  on,  excited,  and  yet  fever- 
ishly calm. 

"  In  that  place,"  he  said  aloud,  and  some- 
what vacantly,  "in  that  happy  tryst  for 
souls,  who  knows  but  we  may  meet  soon? 
There  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage  there." 

He  laid  the  flowers  on  Ellen's  pillow,  and 
fancied  her  bright  eyes  turned  towards 
them  gratefully ;  he  stood  above  her, 
breathing  in  the  infection.  In  the  early 
morning  he  came  again ;  the  sky  was  pale 
blue ;  a  realm  of  twilight  behind  him,  and 
before  him  the  splendid  fresco  of  morning. 
Eager  still  was  his  face  and  step ;  his 
excitement  seemed  to  have  neither  joy  nor 
grief  in  it ;  but  was  like  a  remote  wave, 
rolling  silent  and  strong,  with  no  shore  to 
break  upon. 

The  fever  was  near  the  crisis,  and  his 
patient  had  spent  a  bad  night;  she  was 
troubled  and  restless,  and  the  flurried 
mutterings  had  redoubled.  He  sat  down 
and  listened. 

E   4 
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"  Filling !  filling!"  she  said  ;  "  keep  close; 
sing,  now  sing  together ;  they  have  beaks 
and  fanning  wings ;  oh !  so  hot ;  let  us  lie 
here ;  'twill  pass,  and  then  he  will  come ; 
too  hot  for  him  to  walk  now.  Push  through 
them — the  great  crowd;  all  looking — 
burning  me  with  their  eyes ;  I  must  go — 
I  must  go — let  me  fly  to  the  beautiful 
river  of  crystal." 

He  stood  above  her,  breathing  in  the 
infection,  as  if  it  had  been  mountain  air. 

There  was  the  anxious  stir  of  suspense  in 
the  house,  and  Mr.  Brom  seemed  roused  by 
it — it  was  a  diversion  from  himself. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  reading  a 
sad  book,  whose  denouement  he  could  not 
anticipate.  He  had  visited  the  sick  room 
more  than  once  without  alarm  ;  there  was 
a  fear  within  him  which  swallowed  all 
lesser  fears.  He  was  calm  in  this  emer- 
gency. There  was  an  anxiety  within  that 
proved  a  powerful  absorbent  to  all  minor 
anxieties.  He  heard  Surgeon  Heath  coming 
down,  and  looked  out  on  him  with  friend- 
liness. ■ 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here.;  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  both  my  mother  and  my- 
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self  to  have  you  in  attendance  upon  dear 
Ellen.  How  did  you  find  her  this  morn- 
ing ?  Come  in,  Jamie." 

Heath  replied  to  him  as  to  a  man  in 
intense  anxiety. 

"  We  may  hope,"  said  he.  "  A  few  days 
must  now  decide ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to 
warn  you,  John — " 

"  Sloperton  has  prepared  me,"  said  Mr. 
Brom.  "  I  am  quite  aware  of  her  danger." 

There  was  a  few  moments'  awkward  si- 
lence after  this  check.  The  Surgeon  spoke 
first. 

"  For  such  as  Ellen,  death  has  no  terrors. 
If  this  illness  be  fatal,  she  leaves  a  spotless 
life  behind  her,  that  will  — " 

"  Has  she  any  consciousness  of  her  dan- 
ger?" put  in  Mr.  Brom. 

"  How  could  she  ?  the  fever  is  at  its 
height  ;  but  she  is  ready." 

"  Of  course,  Jamie,  these  remarks  are  the 
proper  things  to  be  said  on  the  occasion, 
but  they  are  still  better  thought  than  said. 
I  know,  my  dear  fellow,  you  feel  for  me." 

"  I  meant  what  I  said ;  it  was  no  cant," 
said  the  Surgeon,  in  quick  reproach. 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  leave  the  world  so 
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young,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  thoughtfully,  "  so 
young  and  happy ; — I  should  feel  it  so  at 
least ; — but  we  must  die." 

Heath  stared  at  him. 

"  As  to  Ellen's  happiness,  John,  you 
know  that  best,  you  seem  so  resigned;  I 
have  only  to  advise  you  as  regards  your- 
self. You  had  better  not  go  upstairs  at 
present;  you  can  do  no  good,  and  it  is  a 
needless  risk  to  one  who  has  so  much  to 
lose." 

He  bid  him  good  morning,  but  Mr.  Brom 
begged  of  him  to  sit  with  him  awhile. 

Heath,  restless  and  impatient,  took  a  chair 
and  waited  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

Mr.  Brom  questioned  him  about  the 
state  Ellen  was  in,  and  the  treatment  to  be 
adopted  in  the  disease ;  then  he  branched 
vaguely  off  into  more  speculative  surgery, 
and  put  many  questions  about  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood;  the  effects  immediate 
and  re-active  of  sedative  or  stimulant ;  whe- 
ther the  quality  of  the  blood  would  be 
enriched  without  increase  of  quantity  and 
so  forth. 

Heath,  scattered  and  hurried  in  his  an- 
swers, looked  amazed  and  hurt  at  last. 
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"  Might  I  ask,  John,  have  your  questions 
any  reference  to  your  present  anxiety  — " 

"  About  Ellen  ?  No ;  I  am  interested  on 
this  s ubject." 

"How  can  you  find  the  calmness  to 
discuss  these  idle  questions,  John,  at  such  a 
time." 

Hitherto  both  had  been  speaking  in  the 
hushed  voices  and  restrained  manner  which 
sickness  in  the  house  imposed.  Mr.  Brom 
was  conquering  an  apathy  and  Heath  an 
excitement,  and  so  they  approached  a  level ; 
but  the  Surgeon  spoke  too  strongly — forgot 
the  keynote. 

"  How  can  you  find  calmness  for  those 
idle  questions  at  such  a  time?  I  confess 
I  am  unable  to  follow  the  discussion." 

"I  see  nothing  unfit,"  said  Mr.  Brom, 
coldly.    "  Do  you  mean  this  for  a  reproof?" 

Heath  laid  his  hand  tremblingly  on  his 
arm. 

"  Do  not  take  offence ;  we  must  not 
quarrel  to-day.  I  spoke  hastily  because 
I  feel  very  deeply." 

"  I  make  no  parade  of  my  domestic 
feelings  outside  my  own  circle." 

"  Ah,  but  you  must  not  hide  them  from 
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me,"  said  Heath,  jealously,  "  I  feel  most 
deeply  of  you  all." 

"  No  one  throws  any  doubt  upon  it," 
retorted  Mr.  Brom.  "  You  will  be  here  to- 
morrow, I  dare  say." 

"You  dare  say  ?" 

Mr.  Brom  had  scarcely  noticed  the  smoul- 
der in  the  man's  eye,  the  continual  tremble 
of  lip  and  hand,  or  he  would  scarce  have 
wounded  him  with  such  a  phrase. 

"  God  forbid  I  should  hurt  a  husband's 
feelings ;  but,  since  I  came  into  this  room, 
I    have   inferred    much   from   your   man- 


ner." 


"  What  do  you  infer  ?"  said  Mr.  Brom, 
rising  and  standing  before  the  fire. 

"  Oh,  the  past,  the  past,  and  perhaps  the 
future  —  Ellen's  lot,  poor  thing !  what  it 
has  been,  and  what  it  will  be,  if  she  ever 
rises  from  that  bed.  I  cannot  regret  it  if 
she  never  does." 

He  spoke  these  bitter  words  with  bright- 
ening eyes,  and  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Brom  followed  him  rapidly  out  to 
the  passage,  white  with  anger. 

"  How  dare  you  use  such  language  to 
me?"    he    furiously   murmured   over   the 
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banisters.  "  I  never  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life,  heard  such  heartless,  impertinent 
language  ;  you  have  made  me  ill ;  I  never 
wish  to  see  you  in  my  house  again." 

Heath  neither  turned  nor  answered,  only 
slackened  his  pace  as  if  he  was  tempted  to 
reply,  then  changed  his  mind  and  went 
softly  out.     Next  day  he  came  again. 

"  Yon's  a  lissome  gentleman  a-marchin 
up  the  road,"  said  old  Gaffer  Mossen, 
"  I'se  bin  a-watchin'  him  this  many  mornin's, 
how  he  goes  smilin'  along  wi'  his  eyes  reet 
afore  him.  Eh,  Sirs,  'tis  like  he's  walcome 
at  his  journey's  end." 

"Why,  you  owd  gander,  he  be's  th' 
doctor  wot  attends  th'  poor  lady  a  dyin  o' 
fever  at  the  Hall." 

Surgeon  Heath  came  swiftly  up  the 
road,  the  anxious  smile  on  his  face,  his 
eyes  bright  and  steady. 

It  is  seven  o'clock  of  a  June  morning, 
a  day  of  days,  for  last  night  was  the  crisis 
of  the  fever,  and  he  does  not  know  if  Ellen 
be  lying  conscious  now  amid  yonder  lime- 
tree  groves,  or  —  beyond  the  sun. 

There  are  shining  cloud-bergs  moving 
across  the  sky,  and  the  larks  are  vanishing 
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against  them,  whistling  keen  and  gladsome 
as  they  hide  in  the  heavens. 

The  fields  are  miles  of  perfume  ;  the  hills 
have  a  shoulder  of  purple  and  silver. 

The  land  does  look  as  if  Ellen  lived. 
Is  she  on  the  pleasant  earth  this  morn- 
ing, or  gone  to  God's  Tryst,  whither  He 
knows. 

At  the  gate  he  met  the  troublesome 
little  man  who  feared  the  fever. 

"Well,  Canem,  what  news?"  said  the 
Surgeon  in  passing  him. 

"  Ah,  master,  she's  gone  ! " 

Heath  paused,  but  his  question  followed 
calmly. 

"  At  what  time  did  she  die  ?" 

"  This  morning,  Sir,  at  about  half-past 
two  ;  she  was  unconscious  to  the  last,  I  am 
told,  Sir.  She  fell  into  a  soart  o'  sleep  at 
about  —  " 

Heath  hastened  on. 

Something  sinless  seemed  to  have  lit  afar 
the  tintless  peak  of  cloud,  and  to  be  wait- 
ing for  him. 

He  came  to  the  house  and  looked  up 
for  a  moment  at  the  chamber  window 
where  Ellen  had  lain,  in  melancholy  thought 
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. — then  he  rung  for  admittance,  and  en- 
tered as  one  who  had  indefeasible  right  to 
enter  there. 

Without  a  question  he  stole  upstairs, 
groping  from  dark  landing  to  landing,  his 
ear  on  the  alert  for  sobs.  There  was  a 
vault-like  silence  in  the  house.  He  reached 
the  bedroom  door,  and  listened,  all  was 
solemn,  still  within.  His  heart  stopped 
beating  as  he  knocked.  The  nurse  opened 
the  door  smiling. 

"  Good  morning,  Doctor,"  she  whispered  ; 
"  good  news  this  morning ;  the  poor  lady- 
is  asleep  like  an  infant,  and  the  fever  has 
left  her." 

The  Surgeon  staggered  as  he  entered. 
His  questions  were  flurried  and  abstracted. 
Glad  he  seemed,  but  no  longer  calm  or 
sustained.  He  took  the  sickly  night-light 
again  and  looked  at  Ellen's  form ;  it  slept 
in  soft  beauty.  He  felt  her  brow  and  hand, 
they  were  moist  and  cool.  Her  breathings 
were  regular  and  unoppressed.  Ellen  is  for 
life  again. 

He  carried  a  chair  into  the  shadow  of 
the  room,  where  he  could  watch  her,  and 
said  he  would  wait  till  she  woke.     As  he 
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sat  there  and  his  thoughts  began  to  collect, 
the  long  excitement  began  melting  away 
with  its  fever-calm,  the  tense  nerves  re- 
laxed.    He  knew  not  how  he  felt. 

Mr.  Brom's  parting  words  returned  upon 
him  unpleasantly,  and  he  questioned  his 
right  to  be  in  the  house.  It  occurred  to 
him  how  awkward  it  would  be  if  he  were  to 
meet  Mr.  Brom  on  the  stairs  as  he  went 
down,  and  was  tempted  to  escape  without 
being  further  seen. 

As  he  pondered  there  was  a  rustle  in  the 
bed,  and  he  looked  quickly;  Ellen's  eyes 
were  open,  and  were  watching  him  softly. 

"Is  that  Jamie?"  she  murmured.  He 
bent  forward  so  that  the  curtain  hid  him, 
and  whispering  to  the  nurse  not  to  say 
he  had  been  there,  he  glided  away  from 
the  room,  and  down  stairs  without  meeting 
any  one. 

He  plodded  heavily  home,  a  desolate, 
humbled  man. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


A  PARALLEL. 


By  reference  to  the  "Annual  Register"  of 
the  period,  the  reader  will  find  a  tragedy  re- 
corded with  all  its  details,  in  which  figures 
a  sea  captain  as  principal.  It  is  called  The 
Broseley  Murder,  and  sets  forth  that  this 
Captain  Frompton,  in  a  fit  of  savage 
jealousy,  murdered  his  young  wife  by  cut- 
ting her  throat  in  the  house  of  her  supposed 
paramour.  After  he  had  committed  the 
crime,  it  appears  he  escaped  and  baffled 
justice  for  many  days.* 

The    tale   is  outside  the  circle    of  this 

*  For  a  full  and  popular  account  of  this  strange 
affair — embodying  the  history  of  the  Captain  and  the 
events  of  his  married  life — the  curious  reader  may 
refer  to  a  work  I  am  about  to  publish,  entitled  "  The 
Stoker's  Daughter." 

VOL.  III.  F 
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history,  but  the  action  of  it  has  from 
time  to  time  stepped  slightly  within  my 
limits,  and  remotely  influenced  the  mind 
and  feelings  of  my  leading  personage. 

This  startling  event  took  place  within 
a  few  miles  of  Surgeon  Heath's  new  abode, 
and  he  was  called  in  at  the  inquest,  where 
a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  was  found 
against  the  Captain. 

There  was  a  sealed  letter  found  by  Heath 
on  the  person  of  the  deceased  Mrs.  Fromp- 
ton,  directed  in  her  hand  to  John  Brom,  Esq., 
Mead  Hill.  Its  discovery  very  much  startled 
and  perplexed  him,  though  to  my  readers 
who  have  seen  parts  of  the  journal,  re- 
ferring to  a  kindly  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Brom  and  his  humble  friend,  there  is 
nothing  to  explain. 

After  some  hesitation  as  to  what  course 
to  pursue,  seeing  that  this  letter  might  con- 
tain evidence  or  explanation  as  to  the  poor 
woman's  fate,  yet  feeling  that  it  might  in- 
volve Mr.  Brom's  name  in  some  secret 
scandal  (the  Surgeon  was  quick  to  sus- 
pect), he  resolved  to  convey  it  privately  to 
him,  and  watch  the  effect  upon  him. 

"  Whatever  be  the  risk  of  this  suppres- 
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sion,  I  will  protect  her  peace,"  said  the 
Surgeon. 

He  lost  no  time  in  seeking  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Brom,  whom  he  had  not  met  since 
their  somewhat  bitter  parting  ;  therefore  he 
felt  no  little  repulsion  from  the  meeting  he 
had  resolved  upon,  but  he  need  not  have 
been  so  sensitive ;  Mr.  Brom  bore  no  malice, 
had  never  thought  of  him  or  his  words  again. 

He  met  that  gentleman  sauntering  ab- 
stractedly down  a  green  lane,  which  led  to 
Lower  Weston. 

Mr.  Brom  gave  him  his  hand  languidly 
yet  freely,  and  would  willingly  have  ex- 
cused his  company,  but  lately  he  had 
longed  for  his  sympathy ;  the  press  of  de- 
sire had  left  him  with  the  press  of  fear.  This 
companion  was  now  simply  a  bore. 

"  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  you  were 
unwell,  John.     You  really  look  it." 

"  Not  I,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  in  a  wearied 
tone.  "What  in  the  world  has  brought 
you  all  the  way  from  Broseley  ?  " 

"  Will  you  take  a  turn  with  me  on  the 
road,  John  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  tired  a  little.  I 
was  going  home." 

F    2 
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"  You've  not  been  offended  at  my  hasty 

words." 

"  No,  no — not  in  the  least,  Jem.     Put 

that  little  scene  out  of  your  head.     I  was 

nervous   and  upset.     Well — how  is  Mary 

Frompton,  your  pretty  neighbour  ?  " 

14  It  is  of  her  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Ha — well,  what  news  of  Mary — poor 

Mary  ?  " 

"  Very  bad  news,  I  am  grieved  to  say." 

"  I  am   very  sorry  for  that.      I  feared 

something  was  wron£  from  her  not  answer- 
er © 

ing  a  letter  from  me  of  condolence  and 
advice.  What  an  unfortunate,  infatuated 
match  hers  was !  Has  that  fellow  ill- 
treated  her  ?     I  hope  not." 

"  Here  is  her  answer,"  said  Heath,  hand- 
ing the  letter.  "  They  have  quarrelled. 
He  has  hurt  her  very  seriously." 

"  No !  The  rascal !  That's  bad,  Jem,"  said 
Mr.  Brom,  breaking  the  seal  and  reading 
the  letter  audibly. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  shock  you,  John,"  said 
the  other,  his  suspicions  at  rest.  "  I 
see  you  have  taken  a  very  deep  interest 
in  poor  Mrs.  Frompton  ;  but  you  must  be 
prepared  for  the  worst  possible  news." 
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"  Good  gracious !  you  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  the  poor  thing  is  dead  ?  " 

"  Captain  Frompton  has  the  crime  of 
blood  on  his  head." 

"  Dear  me !  dear  me !  poor,  poor  Mary ! 
— tell  me  all  about  it,  my  dear  fellow; 
you've  shocked  me  very  much.  Come,  we'll 
walk  up  and  down — tell  me  all  the  par- 
ticulars," said  Mr.  Brom,  highly  interested 
and  excited,  but  scarcely  shocked.  He  had 
no  agitation  to  spare.  Some  powerful  ab- 
sorbent seemed  to  drink  such  feelings  dry. 

Surgeon  Heath  had  expected  a  very  dif- 
ferent effect  from  his  tidings,  and  was  some- 
what disgusted  by  this  hard,  worldly  simu- 
lation of  concern.  He  gave  an  unsparing 
account  of  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Brom 
drank  in  the  news.  Ah!  some  external 
excitement  was  what  he  needed.  This  is 
the  very  specific.  Ah !  he  is  not  the  only 
doomed  man. 

"  And  the  Captain,  how  does  he  take  it  ?" 
he  said,  pursuing  a  rapid  train  of  questions. 
u  How  does  he  bear  up  ?  Come,  tell  me  all 
you  know  of  him." 

"  I  know  very  little  of  him ;  they  say  he 
conceals  his  feelings." 
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"  Ah !  that's  the  very  deuce  to  do." 

"  What  is  ?  "  said  Heath,  with  a  puzzled 
look. 

u  And  tell  me,  Jem, — is  the  popular 
feeling  very  much  against  him?" 

"  He  is  pitied." 

"  Ha— I'll  pay  him  a  private  visit  to- 
day." 

"  I  think  you'd  better  not,  John.  You 
cannot  comfort  him,  and  can  only  increase 
his  distress." 

"  Comfort,  man,  it's  not  a  case  for  com- 
fort.    I'm  curious  to  see  the  fellow." 

"  Oh,  well — by  the  way  you  were  near 
being  in  a  position  to  see  him  officially. 
The  Sergeant  was  coming  to  solicit  your 
presence  at  the  inquiry  yesterday." 

"  Well  —  what  stopped  him? " 

"  I  mentioned  you  were  unwell,  and  he 
brought  over  Webber." 

"  What  the  mischief  tempted  you  to  do 
that,  man  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  would  shrink 
from  my  duty?" 

Heath  apologised  with  growing  wonder. 

"  Come  along  with  me  towards  the  town. 
He's  in  the  jail,  I  suppose?" 

They  walked  on  arm  in  arm  and  gained 
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the  road ;  Mr.  Brom  was  in  a  slight 
tremble. 

"  Where's  she  buried  ?  " 

"  Who  ?     Do  you  mean  poor  Mary  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  I  don't  mean  to  be 
unfeeling,  Jem.  The  fact  is  I  am  a  little 
excited.     Where  is  the  poor  thing  laid  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  was  only  buried  yesterday  after 
the  inquest." 

"  My  poor  fool  of  a  mother  must  have 
kept  the  news  from  me.  I  wonder  why 
the  rector  did  not  tell  me — I  saw  him 
yesterday." 

11  He  was  aware  that  you  were  in  trouble, 
John.  I  undertook  to  break  this  to 
you." 

"  I  see.  Ain't  it  queer  I  never  heard 
a  word  of  it — that  some  of  the  servants 
did  not  mention  it  ?  By  heavens  it  is  the 
strangest,  saddest  thing — it  will  throw  a 
gloom  over  our  house.  Where's  poor  Mary 
buried?" 

"In  Grasswell,  of  course.  Her  father 
had  her  brought  all  the  way." 

"  Grasswell!     What  corner?" 

"  Oh,  somewhere  about  the  old  elder; 
you'll  know  it  by  the  fresh  clay." 
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"  Jemmy,  you  remember,  I  dare  say, 
there  was  once  an  attachment  between 
Mary  and  me." 

"  I  know,  at  least,  of  your  late  friend- 
ship," said  Heath,  with  point. 

"  "Well,  poor  Mary  was  once  a  jo  of 
mine,  and  we  strolled  one  evening — a  warm 
summer  evening — down  to  Grasswell,  and 
in  among  the  walks,  when  a  whim  seized 
me;  she  had  been  jesting — by  Jove!  that  was 
curious  too — she  had  been  jesting  that  she 
would  not  live  long,  and  I  took  her  at  her 
word;  I  pledged  her,  if  she  died  before 
me,  to  appear  to  me  in  some  lonely 
spot." 

Heath  thought  this  levity  in  the  worst 
taste,  and  affected  inattention ;  but  Mr. 
Brom  was  serious. 

"  She  was  a  bold,  random  girl.  If  a 
spirit  can  appear,  and  it's  the  verdict  of  all 
times  that  they  do  and  can — that's  unde- 
niable —  she's  the  very  one  to —  Well,  well, 
you're  impatient  of  this  nonsense." 

"  Indeed  I  am,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
The  whole  terrible  tragedy  has  affected  me 
so  powerfully." 

"  Naturally.     But,  of  course,  you  cannot 
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feel  it  as  much  as  I  do.      Well,  here  we 
are.     Good-bye.     I'm  obliged  to  you." 

Mr.  Brom  went  straight  to  the  jail, 
where  he  was  known  as  a  magistrate. 
The  turnkey  stood  at  the  door,  and 
saluting  him,  anticipated  his  desire  re- 
spectfully. 

11  You  wish  to  see  the  Captain,  Mr. 
Brom?" 

"  Yes,  for  a  few  moments.  How  does 
he  conduct  himself,  Wilson  ?  " 

"  He  don't  speak  to  any  of  us,  Sir.  He's 
in  a  sort  of  stupor  like." 

"  I  wish  to  see  him  alone  for  a  few 
minutes." 

"  Certainly,  Sir — step  in.  He's  going  to 
Lancaster  this  evening." 

The  turnkey  preceded  him  down  a 
long  passage,  and  opening  the  door  of 
a  small  room  with  grated  windows, 
ushered  him  in,  and  left  him  alone  with 
the  prisoner. 

Captain  Frompton  sat  out  of  the  light, 
his  heavy  shoulders  crouched  forward,  and 
his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Captain,  I  am  come  to  see  you,"  said 
Mr.  Brom. 
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The  sailor  held  out  his  hand,  but  would 
not  look  his  visitor  in  the  face,  he  retained 
his  hand  in  his  firm  grasp. 

"  I  feel  for  you  very  deeply,  my  dear 
friend,"  faltered  Mr.  Brom. 

The  Captain  tightened  his  grip,  but 
said  nothing. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  my  poor 
fellow  r 

il  I've  a  sister,  Mr.  Brom,"  said  he 
hoarsely.  "  The  old  gal  is  alone  and 
hard  up." 

"  She  shall  not  want  a  friend  whilst  I  live," 
returned  his  visitor  ;  a  but  I  trust — I  hope 
her  brother  will  be  spared  to  her  through 
his  sad,  sad  danger." 

"Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Brom?"  cried 
the  sailor,  hastily.     "  Have  I  a  chance  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  my  poor  fellow,  it  would  not  be 
right — it  would  be  cruel — to  hold  out  any 
strong  hope;  no  doubt  your  position  is 
most  perilous"  he  added,  falteringly,  "  are 
you — are  you  afraid  to  die,  Captain  ?  " 

"  Life's  sweet,  Mr.  Brom,  and  a  dog's 
death  is  hard  for  a  man  to  endure ;  but  I 
know  very  well,  Sir,  I  haven't  got  a  chance, 
and  I  don't  deserve  it,  d — n  me !  " 
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"  Hush — hush  !  you  must  admit  nothing. 
I  hope,  Captain  Frompton,  you've  said  no- 
thing that  could  commit  yourself." 

M  I've  spoke  to  none  of  them ;  I  made  up 
my  mind  not  to." 

"  That's  right,  that's  right — strictly  ob- 
serve that  rule." 

"  I  have  had  dreams  here,  Mr.  Brom.  I 
wish  I  was  out  of  this  hole,  it's  sinking  my 
heart." 

"  You  think  change  of  scene  would  ease 
your  mind." 

«  yerv  like.  I'm  going  to  Lancaster  this 
evening." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  You  were  fond  of  her,  Sir  ?  "  asked  the 
Captain. 

tl  She  was  a  dear  old  friend  of  mine — 
you  know  that,  Captain." 

"She  was  a  good  lass — a  good  hearty 
lass  as  ever  you  set  your  eyes  on  in  this 
world — sea  or  land." 

The  Captain's  face  worked,  and  the  tears 
came  running  down  his  cheeks. 

"  You'll  never  see  her  equal  for  faith- 
fulness, tenderness,  and  spirit  —  never, 
never !  "  he  shouted. 
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"  She  was  all  that  and  more,"  said  Mr. 
Brora,  impulsively. 

"  You  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Brom  ?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brom,  you  asked  me  if  you 
could  do  me  a  service ;  I  ask  you  to  be  my 
counsellor  at  my  trial." 

Mr.  Brom  grew  pale  and  hesitated. 

"  Well,  well— don't  then." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  promise — I  undertake 
it." 

u  Thank  ye,  Sir,  said  the  Captain,  releas- 
ing his  hand  with  a  parting  grip,  "  thank 
ye." 

"  It  will  be  an  ease  to  you,  Captain,  to  be 
out  of  this,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  changing  the 
subject. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  rayther;  the  silence  of  this  hole 
dants  me.  I've  bad  thoughts — bad  thoughts 
— I  wish  we  could  stop  thinking,  Sir,  it 
breaks  down  a  man's  courage." 

"  I  believe  it  does,  it  does  indeed.  Well, 
I'll  do  my  very  best  in  your  cause ;  I'm  not 
the  best  man  you  could  have  got,  you  know." 

"  That's  not  it,  Sir,  I  want  a  friend." 

"  Then  you  may  call  me  that ;  I've 
pledged  myself.  Yes,  thinking  is  a  useless 
torture,  and  self-inflicted  too;    I  wish   we 
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could  drop  it.  I'm  glad  you're  off  to  Lan- 
caster, if  it  will  divert  your  mind.  I  think 
I'll  be  off  to  London  in  a  day  or  so ;  but 
depend  upon  it  I'll  manage  to  see  you 
pretty  often.  Keep  up  your  spirits  and  eat 
your  meals  like  a  man  ;  it's  no  use  sinking 
yet  awhile.     Good-bye." 

He  was  going,  but  he  returned  to  the 
prisoner's  side,  and  said,  impressively, 
"  Would  you  like  a  visit  from  Mr.  Canon 
before  you  go  ?   he  is  a  kind  good  man." 

"  No,  Sir,  he's  not  in  my  line." 

Mr.  Brom  took  a  compassionate  leave, 
and  returned  home  with  a  new  birth  of 
ideas.  He  had  been  gazing  at  a  distorted 
image  of  his  own  mind — he  too  had  bad 
dreams,  bad  thoughts  here — he  too  must 
seek  a  change  and  escape  from  this  accus- 
ing, crushing  silence;  this  terrible  idleness." 

Thoughts  of  Mary,  not  sad  thoughts 
either,  haunted  him  that  evening  ;  he  got 
his  mother  into  a  silly  discussion  about 
apparitions,  and  made  her  tell  him  a 
ghostly  experience  of  his  own  father  when 
a  lad  at  Cambridge. 

He,  a  young  German,  had  a  great  friend 
who  had  been  reading  with  him  for  holy 
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orders,  but  whose  faith  in  religion  became 
so  shaken  by  dipping  into  German  metaphy- 
sics that  he  was  assailed  by  unconquerable 
scruples,  and  renounced  the  profession, 
though  possessed  of  good  interest.  Brum 
was  indignant  with  him  for  thus  throwing 
away  certain  independence  ;  and  they  used 
to  have  frequent  fiery  discussions  on  the 
existence  of  the  soul,  &c.  His  friend  was 
summoned  home,  and  had  been  away  about 
a  week.  Brom  sat  up  late  in  his  room 
reading,  when  he  felt  there  was  something 
chill  in  the  room — he  looked  up,  and  before 
him  stood  his  friend,  dressed  as  usual,  but 
sad  and  pale.  He  jumped  up  and  advanced, 
both  startled  and  glad,  but,  to  his  horror, 
walked  through  the  apparition.  It  was 
gone ;  two  days  after,  the  post  brought  the 
news  of  his  sudden  death.  A  week  before, 
the  man  had  been  dead  and  buried. 

Mr.  Brom  was  very  much  impressed  by 
this  story,  and  reasoned  upon  it  gravely. 

That  very  night,  some  labourers,  return- 
ing from  a  distant  fair,  saw  a  tall  figure 
wandering  about  Grasswell  graveyard  in 
the  twilight  of  the  moon,  and  standing 
over  the  newly- made  grave,  using  urgent 
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gestures.  It  alarmed  them  so  that  they 
turned  back  and  went  a  round  by  the 
fields.  It  was  rumoured  about  that  it  was 
Mr.  Brom,  but  he  denied  it  with  a  jest, 
when  it  happened  to  come  to  his  ears. 

As  Ellen  grew  convalescent,  and  rapidly 
regained  strength,  inquiries  for  her,  and 
calls  upon  Mr.  Brom,  became  frequent ;  but 
still  he  was  just  gone  out,  or  was  unwell, 
or  was  wrapt  in  some  absorbing  business. 
The  effect  was  ungracious.  Humours  cir- 
culated, and  his  friends  were  both  pained 
and  perplexed.  Invitations  began  to  accu- 
mulate, till  Mr.  Brom  took  fright.  He 
announced  to  his  mother  and  Ellen  that  he 
intended  returning  to  London,  and  settling 
there.  He  was  restless,  and  would  mope  in 
the  country  no  longer;  he  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  a  re-action  he  could  not  shake  off ; 
besides,  he  had  important  private  business 
which  called  him  immediately  away. 

His  mother  repressed  her  bitter  disap- 
pointment. She  only  suggested  gently, 
that  if  his  business  could  be  managed  by 
correspondence,  London  was  not  the  place 
for  shattered  nerves. 

"  Impossible,  I  must  attend  to  this  mat- 
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ter  in  person.  I'm  getting  into  a  morbid 
state  in  this  cursed  place.  I'm  on  show — 
not  a  moment  I  can  call  my  own.  In 
London,  a  man  may  live  unnoticed  and 
unsought." 

"Are  you  not  returning,  love,  to  the 
scene  of  your  late  agitation  ?" 

"  Agitation  !  Who  said  I  was  agitated?" 
he  asked,  startled.     "  I  was  unwell." 

11  But  your  friend's  death !" 

"  Oh !  yes,  'twas  a  terrible  death-bed 
that!" 

"But  was  it  not  sudden?  You  said 
'twas  in  the  street." 

"  Why  will  you  bring  up  the  subject  I 
wish  to  forget  ?  "   he  said,  angrily. 

u  Can  you  start  with  me  to-morrow  ?" 

"  You  know,  love,  I  can,  and  will." 

"  Can  you,  Ellen  ?" 

"  If  it  be  necessary,  I  can." 

"Then  away  to-morrow.  Well  said!  away 
from  this  to-morrow.  Change  of  scene  and 
air  will  set  Ellen  up." 

Mr.  Brom  had  forgotten  his  palace  now ; 
he  had  never  visited  it  since  his  return ;  his 
agent,  his  overseer,  his  steward  had  beset 
him ;  he  had  told  them  at  present  to  stop 
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the  work;  he  intended  to  sell  the  place. 
Irritated  by  their  saucer  eyes,  he  farther  told 
them  he  intended  to  turn  all  his  landed 
property  into  money  forthwith,  and  was 
done  with  them,  thank  heaven  !  These 
worthies  went  off  in  amazement. 

His  mother  had  dwelt  upon  and  returned 
to  the  subject  of  his  house  with  a  fond 
pertinacity,  confident  that  she  could  se- 
lect no  more  grateful  topic ;  he  lost  all 
patience,  ridiculed  the  pretensions  of  the 
place,  and  begged  her  to  spare  him  an 
allusion  to  it  ever  again.  She  was  in  con- 
sternation as  she  remembered,  poor  lady, 
all  the  fairy  tales  of  prosperity  he  used  to 
tell  her — the  deer  and  the  lake,  the  pic- 
ture gallery  and  the  grand-children;  but 
she  gave  way  and  tortured  him  no  more. 
He  took  immediate  measures  to  dispose 
of  the  land. 

He  had  been  keeping  a  journal  for  some 
years  back,  bound  in  small  books,  in  which 
he  noted  the  employments  or  events  of  each 
day ;  he  tore  the  last  uncompleted  year 
feverishly  into  a  hundred  fragments,  and 
thrust  them  in  the  grate ! 

Oh,    Mr.    Brom   had    acquired   a   great 
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many  queer  ways  in  London.  Changed, 
very  much  changed ! 

Farther,  he  got  out  of  all  business  quietly, 
but  with  decision,  and  sold  his  shares ;  no- 
body wondered  at  this,  for  he  was  a  rich 
man  now. 

He  was  determined  to  escape  from  de- 
pression— let  us  call  it  this  remembrance 
of  a  friend's  sudden  death ;  whatever  it 
may  be,  it  has  been  closing  on  him  in  the 
still  country — he  has  pushed  at  every  bar, 
but  the  thought  is  caging  him  in.  Away 
to  bustling,  thoughtless  town,  where  a  gentle 
current  of  amusement  will  float  him.  What 
business  has  he  here  ?  one  of  the  frail 
species  of  Ephemerides  ;  rotting  his  wings  by 
a  dark  pool — let  him  arise  upon  some  sun- 
beam with  his  kind! 

In  the  delicate  pink  of  the  morning  they 
were  off,  and  away,  to  life  and  sunshine. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

THE   HOME   OF   THE    SUNBEAM. 

Mr.  Brom  had  taken  a  fine  house  in  Bel- 
grave  Square,  for  which  he  paid  an  enor- 
mous rent.  He  and  his  mother  had  fur- 
nished the  house  with  a  costly  taste.  But 
he  shot  beyond  her  conception,  she  was 
dazzled  and  alarmed,  and  cast  about  for 
some  wary  restraint  upon  his  lavish  hand. 
Mr.  Brom  found  a  gratification  in  this 
heady  outlay. 

He  hung  his  rooms  with  pictures.  In 
his  landings  and  hall  rare  statuary  was 
grouped.  He  bought  a  showy  library,  and 
scattered  the  appliances  of  luxuries  around 
him. 

The  effect  rose  like  fairy  work,  and  when 
it  was  finished  it  surfeited  his  eyes. 

MrSo  Brom  remained  with  him  till  the 
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faculties  of  enjoyment  seemed  unfolding 
again — till  he  took  heart  and  began  to  give 
quiet  little  dinners,  and  gradually  extend 
his  circle  of  friends;  till  he  began  to  flit- 
about  to  scenes  of  evanescent  amusement, 
to  resort  to  a  quiet  club  in  the  long  morn- 
ings, or  to  peep  in  upon  some  gentle  lioness, 
Miss  L.,  for  instance,  the  authoress  of  "  Love 
Lays ; "  till  he  began  to  float  about  the 
Park  in  his  gay  open  carriage,  a  cheerful 
friend  beside  him,  and  to  give  go-by  to  the 
evening,  skimming  over  light  literature, 
smiling  and  lifting  the  brow  as  he  read. 
Then  Mrs.  Brom  went  home. 

It  is  possible  not  to  grieve,  it  is  possible 
not  to  fear  for  eleven  hours  out  of  the 
twelve;  and  that  one  spectre  hour  is  dis- 
tributed, mercifully  sown  throughout  the 
rest.  Be  it  grief  or  fear  that  struck  down 
Mr.  Brom,  he  has  now  arisen  and  bethought 
him  that  to-day  is  his  own  —  a  fair  com- 
plete gift.  Why  should  the  Inevitable, 
whether  as  touching  a  deceased  friend  or 
his  own  to-morrow,  trouble  the  functions 
that  feed  upon  to-day  ? 

Does  the  Inevitable  appal  the  functions 
of  the  body  ?     Why,  they  work  on  now  as  if 
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they  would  work  for  ever.  Each  arterial 
drop  is  made  by  a  subtle  chemistry  suffi- 
cient to  each  moment,  and  that  takes  not 
thought  for  the  rest.  The  lungs  breathe 
tranquilly   ever   to   their  soft  now  —  now 

—  now.  The  heart  beats  unreckingly 
on  to  its  hot  now  —  now  —  now.  Then 
let  that  nerve- vibration  we  call  thought 
play  dauntlessly  on  in  the  calm  fatalism  of 
the  present. 

Mr.  Brom  then  swept  the  ashes  from  his 
head,  and  awoke  in  an  oasis.  He  began  to 
live,  gently  —  merrily  —  taking  what  came 

—  hiving  the  pleasures. 

He  was  by  no  means  a  domestic  hus- 
band, but  he  was  very  kind  to  Ellen,  and 
called  her  Liebchen,  and  oppressed  her  with 
costly  presents — chains,  and  jewels,  and 
bracelets,  which  she  hid  away  from  her  sight 

—  books,  portfolios,  and  ornaments,  which 
she  strewed  upon  the  drawing-room  tables  ; 
heedless  of  them,  she  sighed  away  her  day 
in  sumptuous  idleness.  Towards  him  she 
comported  herself,  to  use  the  very  com- 
ment of  his  thought,  "  like  an  amiable  lay- 
figure." 

He   asked   a  few    guests  on  a  visit,   so 
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that  he  might  have  a  body  guard  of  gay 
voices  always  about  him.  They  were  chiefly 
ladies,  for  ladies  will  tolerate  one's  whimsies 
and  foster  one's  egotism.  Their  talk,  light, 
variable  and  fresh,  not  earnest  like  students, 
not  practical  and  guarded  like  men. 
One,  indeed,  a  celebrated  dame,  used  to 
delight  him  more  than  all;  for,  distancing 
her  feminine  weapons  of  thought,  she  would 
dilate  upon  some  deep  question  in  science 
or  philosophy,  with  a  delicious  flippancy,  a 
joyous  facility  ;  asserting  the  manhood  of 
her  mind. 

He  would  listen  to  her  with  head  aside 
and  a  droll  smile,  leading  her  step  by  step 
till  she  foundered  in  a  sea  of  levity. 

Ellen  kept  apart  from  these  guests,  as 
you  see  a  governess  in  some  grand  house, 
and  like  the  governess,  she  was  often  put 
down  to  play  for  them.  Of  course  they 
were  disposed  to  treat  her  kindly,  and 
tempt  her  forward,  but  she  could  not  ad- 
vance, and  her  mind  was  far  away  from 
these  city  nightingales. 

Mr.  Broin,  somewhat  restless  and  sudden 
in  his  plans,  used  to  extemporise  .  endless 
little   picnics ;  short  trips    in  gala   boats ; 
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little  musical  rehearsals  on  some  grassy 
spot  by  the  Thames.  But  in  these  Ellen 
never  joined ;  we  lose  sight  of  her  almost 
for  a  time. 

All  this  gradually  grew  upon  him,  as  the 
green  leaf  browns.  His  pleasures  were 
phantasmata.  The  wit,  the  beauty,  the 
smiling  faces  were  phantasmata.  Some- 
times for  moments  his  eye,  as  he  gazed  at 
them,  fell  into  the  strange  filmy  stare,  as  if 
the  man  saw  dizzy  space  beyond  them,  or 
some  dread  reality  behind. 

There  was  no  order  in  this  house.  The 
mistress  of  it  was  scarcely  seen.  Every- 
thing was  irregular  except  the  spectral 
tongues  of  the  clocks.  The  projects  of 
to-day  gave  no  hint  of  the  projects  of  to- 
morrow. The  joys  came  like  brilliant 
accidents ;  some  freakish  diversion,  some 
picturesque  whim,  gave  Mr.  Brom's  spirits 
an  impulse,  and  he  became  tranquil  for  a 
few  hours. 

Mr.  Brom's  face  began  to  be  known  at 
large  picture  sales ;  a  pale,  anxious  gentle- 
man, always  attended  by  a  man  servant 
dressed  in  black  clothes.  He  was  known 
to  bid  recklessly  and  on  apparent  impulse, 
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and  scarcely  seemed  to  care  to  have  his 
purchases  brought  home. 

In  the  club,  he  was  alternately  moping 
and  chilly-gay.  He  spent  much  of  his  time 
there,  and  was  rather  watched  by  his  ac- 
quaintance that  consorted  with  him ;  indeed 
often  shunned  of  late.  Sometimes  an  un- 
pleasant embarrassment  fell  upon  those  with 
whom  he  conversed,  not  quite  intelligible 
to  them:  the  restless  shif tings  in  his  dis- 
course ;  his  frequent  profound  abstractions ; 
that  hollow  laugh  which  lagged  behind  their 
jokes. 

Ellen  was  dazed  and  helpless  these  times 
—  she  felt  under  a  nightmare  as  she  watched 
this  troubled  Prospero  and  his  magic 
wealth. 

At  first  Mr.  Brom  expected  she  would 
have  shared  with  him  his  delights,  and  that 
they  would  flit  together  like  a  pair  of  dragon 
flies  over  the  diamond  ripples. 

He  used  to  bring  her  out  in  the  park  in 
a  handsome  open  carriage ;  he  used  to 
drag  her  to  grand  houses,  introduce  her  to 
grand  people,  with  their  vulgar  stare ; 
carry  her  to  the  operas  till  she  grew  hag- 
gard and  nervous,  her  lip  all  of  a  quiver. 
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She  had  to  cry  him  mercy,  or  he  would  have 
killed  her.  To  this  reserved  nature,  it  was 
like  being  tied  unsheltered  before  the  glare 
of  an  Indian  sun ;  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
she  implored  him  to  leave  her  at  home,  she 
would  be  with  him  in  the  evening  hours. 
Well,  she  was  the  dullest  of  his  puppets, 
and  he  left  her  very  much  alone  at  last ;  she 
was  not  flexible,  bright,  airy,  like  every 
thing  else  around  him.  Why  should  she 
droop  and  brood  so,  and  sit  alone,  this  poor 
sparrow  on  the  house-top  ? 

Ellen  was  left  alone  to  think  and  realise. 
Her  desolation  grew  colder  and  bleaker,  as 
she  thought  and  realised ;  she  found  that 
all  her  tendrils  had  drooped  withering 
around  her  without  a  support. 

She  used  to  cry  like  a  child  and  read  her 
Bible ;  scoring  under  the  verses  she  thought 
applicable  to  herself,  with  a  woman's 
emphasis.  Some  of  the  pages  were  blistered 
—  sown  with  tears. 

If  the  impulse  seized  Mr.  Brom  to  see 
her  pale  face  among  his  magnificence  again, 
he  would  come  up  with  slow  steps  ;  his  once 
bounding  step  was  cautious  now,  and  she, 
divining  his  wish,  would  wash  off  the  tears 
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hastily,  and  go  down  with  him,  striving 
to  be  cheerful  from  duty,  which  is  as  hard 
as  to  extract  a  joke  from  a  law  book. 
He  did  not  relish  her  cheer,  and  he  had 
observed  the  tear-stained  Bible. 

She  did  not  live  in  these  splendours; 
they  were  sapphire  icebergs  stalking  around 
her  on  a  black  cold  sea,  the  scene  shiftings 
in  this  house  were  like  the  transient  hues 
on  ice. 

On  one  occasion,  of  a  morning,  Mr.  Brom 
had  a  small  ballet  troupe  to  the  house,  and 
had  a  gorgeous  tableau  in  the  drawing- 
room,  which  he  did  not  ask  Ellen  to  come 
and  see ;  but  she  heard  about  it,  and  it  re- 
volted and  deeply  offended  her. 

One  Sunday  after  church  she  let  the 
carriage  return  without  her,  and  waited 
till  all  the  congregation  were  gone,  and  the 
clergyman  was  coming  out  of  the  vestry ; 
she  introduced  herself,  overcoming  her  shy- 
ness with  a  great  effort,  and  asked  him  to 
call  upon  her.  Some  days  afterwards,  when 
he  called,  she  offered  her  services  to  him  at 
the  Sunday-school,  and  said  she  wished  to 
visit  the  poor  and  sick  in  his  parish  ;  she 
was  accustomed  to  these  duties,  she  said,  in 
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her  own  county,  where  ladies  always  visited 
the  poor.  It  was  easily  arranged,  and  she 
went  to  her  work  with  a  heart  —  she  had 
the  means  of  relieving  them,  and  sub- 
scribed to  all  the  chanties  liberally.  The 
good  she  did  is  not  for  me  to  record.  God 
will  count  up  his  jewels  yet !  she  derived 
comfort  and  support  from  her  good  deeds, 
and  her  mind  was  employed. 

To-night  Mr.  Brom  might  have  to  his 
house  some  mountebank  lecturer,  while 
Ellen  was  shut  up  in  her  room ;  the  next 
night  some  literary  buffoon,  seldom  a  man  of 
real  mark. 

An  opera-singer  or  comedian  might  drop 
in  of  a  morning.  The  surface  of  this 
tide  of  pleasure  he  kept  studiously  calm  ; 
but  the  ground  current  was  fever.  He  was 
a  little  intoxicated  with  his  wishing  cap  for 
a  while,  but  with  its  gifts  it  was  only  touch 
and  away. 

Sometimes  a  prosy  methodic  man  would 
seize  upon  his  company,  like  the  little  cloud 
that  blots  the  sunbeam,  would  introduce 
some  subject  as  hard  as  a  boulder,  and  dwell 
upon  it  as  if  it  could  aid  the  digestion  or 
make  the  blood  run   briskly.      Then  Mr. 
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Brom  would  strive  to  parry  it  with  a  jest 
or  a  gingle,  and  if  he  failed  would  wander 
off  into  the  next  room,  yawning,  and  stretch 
himself  upon  the  sofa. 

It  seemed  to  him  at  length  that  his 
pleasant  companions  had  expended  all  their 

pleasantness.      Mrs.  had   exhausted 

her  metaphysics,  and  had  broached  some 
theories  which  might  or  might  not  be  true, 
but  were  unquestionably  boring.  She 
earnestly  supported  the  notion  that  the 
sun  was  hell.  After  this  descent  he  gave 
her  up,  and  permitted  her  to  go. 

Poor  Miss  L had  come  at  last  to 

love  platitudes  as  old  as  Rousseau,  and  said 
she  understood  Wilhelm  Meister.  He  had 
seen  his  gems  in  all  their  aspects.  He  let 
them  all  go. 

Books  were  more  manageable.  If  a  book 
began  to  prose  to  him,  he  could  shut  it  up, 

as  he  failed  to  do  heavy  Mr.  ;  if  it 

grew  mystic,  he  could  drop  asleep,  which 

Mrs. would  resent.     Light  literature 

is  inexhaustible.  He  began  to  swallow  it 
in  large  draughts,  as  a  whale  swallows 
shoals  of  sprats. 

It  was  a  perfect  sunbeam  in  type. 
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One  evening  when  his  eyes  were  weary- 
reading,  he  turned  a  dreamy  gaze  on  Ellen, 
who  had  now  begun  to  re-appear  below,  and 
sat  working  at  the  window  in  the  foggy 
sunshine. 

"What's  that  your'e  stitching,  Liebchen?,, 

"  A  dress,  John." 

"What  for?" 

"  A  poor  child  in  the  parish." 

"  Why  on  the  face  of  the  earth  do  you 
plague  yourself  with  it  ?  Why,  I'll  buy 
you  a  hosiery  of  them  if  you  only  ask  me. 
Hand  that  over  to  your  maid — what  is  she 
here  for  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  John.  I  cannot  live 
idle." 

This  answer  struck  him. 

"  No  more  can  I,  Ellen — I  much  less.  I 
wish  to  heaven  I  could  stitch  pinafores ! 
Why,  you  must  have  been  very  lonely  all 
this  time." 

"  Oh,  it's  no  matter." 

"  I  never  thought  of  asking  you,  my  poor 
Liebchen,  how  you  spend  your  time.  I  can 
assure  you,  I  reproach  myself.  I  hear 
you've  picked  up  a  parson  here,  and  that 
he  takes  you  to  visit  in  the  lanes  and  places ; 
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no  doubt  you  must  have  been  shockingly 
lonely." 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  wrong  to  complain." 

"  Complain,  my  dear  girl,  ain't  you  the 
mistress  of  this  room  ?  "  Before  she  could 
raise  her  eyes  to  answer,  he  dashed  off  upon 
a  more  engrossing  theme — Himself. 

"You  see,  Ellen,  I'm  obliged  just  at 
present  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  a  matter 
that  is  most  oppressive  and  lowering. 
Indeed  I  mentioned  it  to  you  and  mother, 
and  I  don't  like  reverting  to  it — we  won't 
talk  of  it.  The  fact  is,  you  enjoy  this 
grandeur  more  than  I  —  oh,  but  vou  do. 
Now,  now  —  of  what  can  you  complain  ? 
Anything  you  wish  shall  be  done.  I 
must,  I  find,  open  up  some  new  interest 
for  myself.  I'm  sick  of  this  idleness. 
Come,  set  your  woman's  wit  to  work. 
You  look  business-like,  by  Jove !  Have 
you  anything  to  suggest?" 

"  You've  spent  thousands,  John,  which 
it  appears  has  brought  happiness  to  neither 
yourself  nor  me  nor  any  one.  There  are 
wretched,  deserving  poor  within  a  mile  of 
this." 

"  Oh,  indeed — I  suppose  there  are." 
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"  Try  making  others  happy ;  you'll  find 
great  enjoyment,  that  will  follow  you  day 
arid  night  in  this." 

"Mr.  Brom's  face  brightened.  He  got 
up  and  ordered  his  carriage. 

"  Not  a  bad  thought !  Now  do  you 
know  any  poor  deserving  people.  Could 
you  name  them?  Come — I'll  visit  them 
with  you." 

He  hurried  her  off  with  him  in  the 
carriage,  smiling  at  his  own  omnipotent 
benevolence. 

They  drew  up  at  a  lane  down  which  the 
carriage  could  not  pass,  they  got  down  to 
walk,  but  Mr.  Brom's  spirit  sunk  at  the 
prospect.  Haggard  faces  peeped  from  the 
doors.  Squalid  rags  flaunted  from  the 
windows. 

"  My  gracious  !  the  place  is  a  hotbed  of 
fever." 

"  There  are  no  fever  cases  here." 

"  Eh  ?  but  there's — there's — there's  a 
look  of  death,  there's  —  there's  a  smell! 
Good  heavens,  I  can't —  I  can't  surely  go  in 
there." 

"  Are  you  afraid  ?  " 

"  Here — Ellen — here's  money ;  do  as  you 
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please,  the  carriage  will  wait  for  you.  I 
can't  stand  this. 

Such  a  scene  as  this  is  like  a  thunder- 
shower  to  the  gnats.  'Twill  drown  him  if 
he  tarry.  He  was  yellow  with  gloom,  and 
left  her  impetuously,  hurrying  away  to  lind 
the  sun. 

Mr.  Brom  began  to  turn  his  attention 
upon  Ellen ;  he  was  tempted  to  observe 
her  more.  She  had  some  character.  The 
sadness  gave  a  refined  loveliness  to  her 
face ;  she  looked  so  young  too  in  her 
pretty  cap,  which  kept  up  the  half  grown 
hair. 

He  had  heard  her  beauty  lauded  by  the 
hyperbolic  voice  of  fashion.  Mr.  Brom  had 
such  a  sweet-looking,  lovely  wife,  whom  he 
kept  locked  up.  My  Lady  Languish 
caught  sight  of  her  pretty  face  by  chance, 
and  vowed  it  was  the  most  charming  little 
picture  she  had  ever  beheld. 

Her  musical  performance  had  been  lis- 
tened to  by  the  Honourable  Miss  Hunt  and 
others,  who  spoke  of  it  with  enthusiasm. 
Of  course  Mr.  Brom  heard  the  echoes. 

He  began  to  think  he  might  be  proud 
of  his  wife,  and  find  a  view  of  continual 
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gratification  in  the  marvel  she  might  create. 
It  would  be  new. 

He  gave  her  tempting  accounts  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  beau  monde  —  amusing 
traits  of  people  to  be  met  there ;  what 
devotion  beauty  drew,  and  how  musical 
power  is  worshipped !  She  listened  and 
even  smiled  at  his  playful  narrations.  It 
was  something  in  a  lay  figure  to  smile. 
She  supposed  he  was  trying  to  amuse 
her. 

"  Ellen,"  said  he,  "you  were  complaining 
of  loneliness  the  other  night,  and  I  re- 
proached myself  bitterly." 

u  Oh,  I  was  not  complaining,  John." 

"  Well — well — the  grievance  existed  all 
the  same.  Now  see  here,  I've  got  an  invita- 
tion from  Lord  Beaker,  for  myself  and  Mrs. 
John  Brom.  You'll  see  some  great  people 
there,  and  some  queer  people.  I  expect  you 
will  enjoy  yourself.  Put  on  that  pretty 
grey  silk  dress,  and  gratify  me  by  putting 
on  some  of  your  jewellery. 

Since  you  are  only  consulting  my 
pleasure,  John,"  she  said,  speaking  up  to 
him  cheerfully,  "  I  should  like  to  stay  at 
home  with  all  these  gay  books." 

VOL.  III.  H 
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"  What  a  shy  mouse  you  are !  You 
ought  to  shake  off  your  timidity,  dear. 
You  must  do  it  at  some  period." 

"  You  were  afraid  of  the  poor  people, 
John,'7  she  said,  smiling,  "  and  I'm  afraid 
of  the  grand  ones." 

u  Nonsense,  I  wasn't  afraid,  love.  I've 
a  delicate  stomach,  that's  all.  You'll  like 
Lady  Beaker." 

"  You  promised." 

"  Well,  well.  I  remember  the  promise. 
But  ain't  it  very  hard,  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chievous stories  are  getting  about.  What 
can  people  make  of  it?  What  would  you 
say  yourself,  if  Webber  came  readily  him- 
self to  dine  and  always  left  his  wife  behind 
him?  There's  that  giddy  little  woman, 
Mrs.  Yittler,  begged  my  leave  to  be  im- 
pertinent for  one  minute,  that  she  was 
dying  of  curiosity,  and  then  she  simpered 
out,  was  not  Mr.  Brom  a  shocking  tyrant 
to  his  poor  little  wife,  for  if  not,  every  one 
thought  so.  There  now !  what  on  earth 
was  I  to  say  ?  I  told  her  you  were  religious. 
But  on  Friday  we'll  meet  the  Bishop  of 
London,  so  that  can't  stand." 

"  I'll  go  if  you  wish  it  so  much." 
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On  Friday,  young  Mrs.  Brom  appeared 
at  a  grand  dinner.  Stiff,  downcast,  abrupt, 
she  answered  in  monosyllables,  and  no  one 
won  from  her  a  smile. 

Once  and  again  through  the  evening, 
however,  she  burst  into  eloquence  and  feel- 
ing—  a  slight  isolated  woman  at  the  piano 
flinging  glad  music  prodigally  around  her. 

Mr.  Brom  stood  in  the  shadow — arms 
folded — watching  the  effect  of  this  his 
marvel,  with  pride  and  amusement. 

Thus,  then,  he  established  a  precedent, 
and  he  pushed  it  ungenerously.  She  had  now 
no  excuse,  having  once  appeared — she  sub- 
mitted indeed,  and  was  dragged  hither  and 
thither,  till  a  shade  of  breathless  worry 
returned  to  brow  and  lip — she  looked  worn. 
One  little  complaint  slipped  from  her  in 
subdued  anger. 

i{  Well,  John,  this  is  not  quite  fair." 

She  never  refused  to  go,  but  she  resented 
his  selfishness  in  silent  thought,  and 
pined. 

She  had  striven  to  do  her  duty  by  him  as 
a  wife,  and  resolved  to  strive  still.  "  Coldly 
enough  she  succeeded,"  some  exacting  dis- 
ciplinarian may  exclaim  as  her  history  pro- 
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ceeds ;  but  I,  who  know  her  character,  can 
pity  and  applaud. 

When  Mr.  Brom's  amazement  began  to 
subside  concerning  Mary's  death,  he  put 
the  subject  away  from  him,  and  thanked 
none  who  recalled  it. 

This  exemption,  however,  which  he  de- 
sired was  not  granted  to  him.  He  was  unex- 
pectedly caught  and  absorbed  into  the  very 
vortex  of  this  trouble.  He  had  in  a  moment 
of  pity  given  an  idle  promise  to  Captain 
Frompton  that  he  would  be  his  counsel,  but 
he  had  thought  no  more  about  it. 

A  letter  came  to  him  in  a  large  round 
hand,  from  Captain  Frompton,  humbly  re- 
minding him  he  had  undertaken  his  defence, 
on  the  plea  (a  strange  one)  of  his  old  kind- 
ness towards  Mary. 

Then  Mr.  Brom  reflected,  and  discovered 
that  he  had  much  less  aversion  to  grapple 
with  the  substance  than  its  shadow. 

The  distinct  gloom  of  the  subject  itself 
clung  around  it  —  and  touched  him  but 
little.  A  strange  temptation  began  to 
grow. 

When  one  has  been  inactive  for  a  long 
time,   and  has  been   effeminated  by  soft 
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touch  and  luxurious  indulgence,  the  nerves 
re-act,  we  sicken  of  down  and  crave  for  some 
rough  effort — some  hardihood  of  motion. 

Mr.  Brom  conceived  a  sudden  longing  to 
enter  a  Court,  and  he  went 


B  3 
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CHAP.   VIII. 


BROTHERS   IN   DOOM. 


We  are  in  the  Court  House  in  Lancaster ; 
galleries,  benches,  approaches,  are  thronged 
and  locked  with  people  listening  to  a  trial 
in  mute  excitement. 

A  murder  case  is  on — Captain  Frompton 
in  the  dock ;  his  features  have  lost  their 
weather  ruddiness  by  reason  of  his  long 
confinement,  and  they  have  a  certain  vulture 
prominence  from  his  wasted  cheeks.  He 
stood  erect  and  looked  a-head,  as  if  he  stood 
on  his  own  quarter  deck  and  were  staring 
into  the  wind. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  winking  slowlv 
and  fiddling  with  his  pen. 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown  has  stated  the 
case  drily,  and  without  much  animadversion, 
as  if  the  facts  lacked  no  aid  to  bring  home 
guilt. 
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Mrs.  Heath  then  gave  her  testimony 
clearly  and  distinctly.  Her  cross-examina- 
tion was  very  short,  and  elicited  nothing  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner. 

James  Heath  was  called  and  examined. 
He  gave  a  surgeon's  testimony  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  wound,  which  did  not  admit 
of  the  supposition  of  suicide. 

Mr.  Broin  then  rose  to  cross-examine — 
his  voice  quivered  perceptibly,  and  his  eye 
was  unsteady. 

They  had  not  met  for  many  months  — 
these  two  men,  whose  interests  had  run 
counter  so  often,  till  one  had  gained  and 
the  other  lost  all. 

Heath  gazed  in  the  face  of  his  late  com- 
petitor with  an  unhappy  interest — thoughts 
quite  foreign  to  the  solemn  occasion  op- 
pressed and  confused  him.  "  This  man," 
thought  he,  "had  been  ever  since  with  Ellen 
—  every  day  of  these  months  since  she  and 
I  parted  in  misunderstanding  —  he  parted 
from  her  but  yesterday  morning — she  spoke 
to  him  and  looked  upon  the  features  I  look 
on  now  —  on  those  very  eyes,  pampered 
perhaps  by  kind  looks  from  her — she  will 
welcome  him  back  in  a  few  days,  and  sit 
ii  4 
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by  him — she  is  in  his  mind  now,  surely, 
as  she  is  always  in  mine." 

Look  close,  Surgeon  Heath,  cannot  you 
see  a  shadowy  sword  suspended  over  his 
head  by  a  hair  ? 

The  cross-examination  was  necessarily 
merely  formal,  and  a  close  observer  might 
have  noticed  an  embarrassment  in  the 
manner  of  both  counsel  and  witness  during 
the  brief  time  they  were  confronted. 

Mr.  Brom  rose  to  speak  in  defence.  He 
had  been  very  nervous  all  the  morning,  and 
he  kept  murmuring  to  himself,  over  and 
over  again,  so  that  he  was  overheard  and 
questioned  by  his  professional  neighbours. 
"  This  must  not  happen  again !  I  must 
never  put  myself  to  such  a  trial  again ! 
Would  to  heaven  it  were  over,  and  I  were 
safe  at  home !  " — He  had  taken  a  strong 
dose  of  ether,  and  his  handkerchief  was 
soaked  in  sal  volatile. 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown  had  spoken 
lengthily,  but  each  period  passed  his  ears 
idly,  or  entered  in  some  contorted  sense. 

It  now  came  to  his  turn  to  speak  —  and 
he  stood  up  in  that  great  crowd  alone — the 
centre  of  all  eyes. 
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If  his  lips  quiver  now,  all  shall  mark  it ! 
If  his  brief  drop  from  his  trembling  fingers, 
on  the  satin  bald  head  of  the  attorney 
beneath,  it  will  be  an  incident  of  note  and 
ridicule. 

He  opened  falteringly,  in  terrible  hush  of 
thousands,  he,  the  doomed,  pleading  for  the 
doomed.  Ah  !  if  it  hung  on  the  verdict  of 
those  twelve  men  to  save  his  life,  how  fran- 
tic would  be  his  pleadings  now !  But  he 
addressed  them  in  feeble  conventionalities, 
and  with  abstracted  eye. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,"  he  said,  after 
a  hesitating  preamble,  "  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  act  was  not  committed,  that  is  estab- 
lished by  evidence  I  will  not  impeach  — 
but  it  is  in  my  power  to  show  you  much 
that  may  palliate  —  to  point  out  to  you 
many  considerations  which  I  am  confident 
will  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  the  act 
was  not  committed  from  premeditation,  but 
under  an  irresistible  impulse  given  by  cir- 
cumstances of  the  utmost  provocation. 

"  And  before  I  proceed,  let  me  remind 
you  that  a  fellow-creature's  life  is  in  your 
hands,  and  that  this  night  you  will  lie  down 
upon  your  beds,  having  decided  the  most 
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awful  question  responsible  men  can  be  called 
upon  to  balance  —  life,  precious  life,  the 
gift  of  God,  which  even  He  once  hesitated  to 
snatch  away."  He  pauses  a  little  agitated : 
we  are  frightened  for  Mr.  Brom. 

The  drowsy  are  astir,  the  attentive  are 
expectant. 

Now  he  goes  on,  his  long  finger  stretching 
after  his  point  again. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  take  upon  myself  to  prove 
that  when  the  prisoner  left  his  home  on  that 
unhappy  Friday,  his  intentions  were  amicable 
and  conciliatory.  I  can  prove  to  your 
satisfaction  that  in  the  occasional  scenes  ol 
domestic  discord,  which  we  must  admit 
took  place  between  them,  the  quarrels  were 
invariably  fomented  by  Mrs.  Frompton's 
unhappy  petulance,  and  till  the  last  sad 
instance  never  were  attended  by  violence 
upon  her  husband's  part,  but  rather  with 
remonstrance  and  a  prompt  tendency  to 
affectionate  reconciliation."  He  paused 
again,  a  little  agitated. 

How  it  would  nauseate  that  old  gentle- 
men with  the  young  wig  who  is  staring  at 
him,  if  Mr.  Brom  should  drop.  How  his 
Lordship,  whose  mummy  face  watches  him 
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with  judicial  apathy,  would  start  and  forget 
his  dignity  in  the  presence  of  a  judgment 
mightier  than  his  own. 

He  pressed  his  forehead  and  breathed 
hard  —  'tis  over  —  he  goes  on —       ^ 

"  Gentlemen,  the  prisoner  before  you  is  a 
man  of  hitherto  stainless  character ;  he  has 
been  ever  considered  a  worthy  member  of  a 
frank  and  honourable  profession,  beloved  by 
his  friends,  respected  by  his  acquaintances, 
until  he  had  the  misfortune  to  make  an 
unhappy  and  ill-starred  alliance  with  a 
woman  of  fierce  temper,  and — with  many 
fine  points,  —  yet  the  slave  of  unbridled 
passion. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  was  myself 
acquainted  with  her,  and  can  allege"  — 

" I  trouble  you  to  swear,  Mr.  Brom,"  jested 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  bouncing  up. 

A  harsh,  strong  voice  suddenly  struck  in 
here. 

"  My  Lo-rd,  I've  a  word  t'  say  afore 
my  counsell  gaes  further." 

"  Certainly,  Captain  Frompton,"  said  the 
Chief  Justice,  laying  down  his  his  pen ;  but 
I  should  recommend  you  to  leave  all  to 
your  excellent  counsel." 
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"  I  know  little  o'  your  law,  Measter 
Broom,"  observed  the  Captain. 

"Address  the  Jury,  prisoner,"  said  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown." 

"  But  I  wish  to  say  a  word  t*  ye  afore 
ye  proceed.  You're  a-speechin'  in  my  de- 
fence, an'  you've  got  a  bad  case.  'Tis  one 
o'  them  bad  cases  that  does  to  dress  up  in 
flourishes,  but  woan't  do  to  touch  too 
closely.  Now,  I  doan't  want  to  spile  the 
'andsome  flash,  i'  th'  morning's  paper,  and 
I'd  like  t'  hear  how  ye'll  flatter  sitch  as  me 
afore  I'm  past  enjoy  in'  it.  I  wish  to  stan' 
my  trial  like  a  man,  reet  out  t'  th'  end, 
and  hear  wot  can  be  said  to  my  character, 
as  the  deserter  a-go-en  to  be  shot  enjoys 
the  fifes  play  in'  in  his  honour. 

"  I've  bin  in  a  coort  afore  now,  and  I 
know  the  way  o't.  I've  listened  t'  ye  by  the 
hour  afore  now,  twistin'  plain  facts  and 
slanderin'  character,  praisin'  and  blamin' 
as  it  suits  ye,  and  lyin'  about  all  con- 
cerned. 

"  Ye1 11  be  inventin'  excuses  for  me  like 
th'  rest  o'  em ;  sayin'  that  my  temper  was 
tried,  and  insinuatin'  my  whoam  wur  med 
too  hot  and  the  like,  slanderin'  her  name. 
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Doan't — I  say  doan't — 'tud  be  a  damnable 
lie,"  he  cried  with  uplifted  voice. 

"  I  asked  your  assistance,  because  ye 
said  ye  were  her  freend,  and  I  thank  that 
gentleman  on  t'other  side  for  the  good 
things  he  said  o'  her,  though  dead  again 
mysel\  I  say  it  afore  ye  all,  joodge,  and 
jury,  and  court,  she  was  kind  and  mild  to 
a  deyvil. 

"  I'd  as  soon  ye'd  quarter  me  alive,  and 
hang  my  limbs  on  th'  yards,  as  hear  that 
false  word  spoke  agin'  my  darlin'  that 
I'm  ready  to  die  for,  and  that  I  killed  wi' 
that  cussed  flesh  and  bone  that  woan't  rot 
off  me !  " 

He  struck  his  hand  with  a  savage  force 
against  the  rails  that  left  it  numbed  and 
bloody,  and  sobbed  out  passionately  like  a 
woman. 

Mr.  Brom  sat  down  relieved. 

"  My  Lord,  I've  no  more  to  say." 

The  Jury  were  charged  with  the  usual 
hnmdrum  pathos  and  good  sense,  and 
retiring  for  but  five  minutes,  found  a  ver- 
dict of  "  Guilty  "  ;  and  Captain  Frompton, 
having  received  his  sentence  with  the 
utmost  calmness,  was  removed. 
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Eestless  Mr.  Brom  must  visit  him  again 
a  few  evenings  after,  prying  into  his  despair. 
He  has  found  one  in  this  busy  world  with 
whom  he  can  sympathise.  He  obtained 
a  ready  entrance  into  the  condemned  cell. 
Captain  Frompton  was  seated  at  the  grated 
window,  reading  a  newspaper,  and  quite 
cheerful.  He  had  positively  thrown  up 
flesh.  The  jailer  said  he  had  just  eaten  a 
hearty  dinner,  and  had  cracked  some 
jokes.  AY  hen  Mr.  Brom's  name  was  an- 
nounced, he  rose  and  gripped  his  hand  in 
the  old  fashion,  but  returned  to  his  seat  in 
silence.     The  jailer  left  them  together. 

Mr.  Brom  scrutinised  his  companion, 
glanced  at  his  smooth  brown  forehead,  as 
if  some  mark  of  doom  should  be  on  it ; 
resolution  was  in  the  man's  set  mouth. 
"  What  sustains  this  man  ?  "  he  asked,  in 
thought ;  "  whence  has  he  his  stolid  cour- 
age ?  "  Mr.  Brom  too  may  pluck  up  heart 
if  he  learn  the  source  of  this  cheer. 

"  Do  they  make  you  comfortable,  my 
poor  friend  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  pity. 

"I'm  not  hard  to  please,  Sir,"  replied 
the  Captain  unaffectedly.  "  The  -  diet  is 
good    and    plenty  —  regular    and     early. 
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Short  'lowance  of  malt,  Sir,  and  that's  not 
to  my  habit." 

"  I  shall  speak  to  the  governor  of  the  jail, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  give  you  every  in- 
dulgence in  his  power.  Do  you  find  your 
mind  pretty  easy?"  said  Mr.  Brom,  cau- 
tiously probing. 

"  Why,  yes,  pretty  fair,  for  the  matter  o' 
that.  Haven't  the  care  of  a  ship  on  me 
now,"  smiled  the  Captain.  I've  been 
lookin'  over  the  paper,  Sir.  That's  a  queer 
business,  that  is,  how  the  screw  steamer, 
the  Jupiter — I've  sailed  in  her  afore  now  — 
—  ran  into  the  Charlotte ;  'ard  to  make  out 
who's  to  blame."  He  entered  coolly,  here 
into  a  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
two  Captains  with  much  energy,  and 
greatly  to  Mr.  Brom's  amazement.  He 
gave  with  his  humour  for  a  while,  watchful 
to  recommence  his  feverish  pryings. 

"  I  have  been  led  by  our  old  friendship, 
and  by  my  strong  sympathy  with  your 
misfortunes,  Captain  Frompton,  to  intrude 
upon  your  time,  which  has  become  too 
short  and  precious." 

"  As  worthless,  Mr.  Brom,  as  them  old 
links  o'  metal." 
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Mr.  Brom  started.  How  priceless  were 
the  days  and  the  months  to  him ! 

"  The  Chaplain  has  been  attending  you, 
Captain  Frompton  ;  a  most  excellent  man, 
I  hear." 

"  Ya-as,  he's  bin  to  patch  up  my  soul, 
and  I  let  him;  but  he  don't  understand 
my  grif,  he  can't  probe  the  bullet  true," 
said  the  Captain. 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  talk  so  indif- 
ferently of  the  comfort  of  religion,  Captain. 
Death  is  robbed  of  his  terrors  by  the  —  by 
the  —  in  point  of  fact,  by  the  belief  in  the 
resurrection." 

"  I've  sin  mony  a  dead  man  slid  off  plank 
into  the  sea,"  Mr.  Brom,  "  and  watched  'em 
sink ;  but  I've  had  no  account  o'  their 
bones  since  then." 

"  But,  Captain,  my  dear  Captain  Fromp- 
ton," cried  Brom  with  vehemence,  "  you 
are  wilfully  casting  away  all  comfort.  Our 
beautiful  religion  holds  out  to  you  the  hope 
of  meeting  your  wife  again." 

"  I've  had  Moll's  pardon,  an'  'ave  her 
last  kiss,  Mr.  Brom,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  an5  I  feel  it  on  my  lips  this  minute.  I 
don't  believe  it  makes  much  differ  whether 
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my  carcass  is  tossed  under  the  prison  flags 
or  laid  beside  poor  Moll  in  Grasswell 
churchyard.  It's  the  last  kiss  I'll  ever  get ; 
I  promise  ye." 

The  Captain,  for  the  first  time,  showed 
some  signs  of  agitation,  and  Mr.  Brom's 
nerves  shrank. 

"  Do  you  sleep  well  ?  "  he  said,  kindly. 

"Like  a  calm,  Sir,"  said  the  Captain, 
regaining  his  composure ;  "  not  dead  calm 
yet,"  he  added,  with  a  recklessness  which 
chilled  his  visitor  to  the  core. 

"  I'll  wait  till  they  give  me  my  jolly  boat 
o'  good  soun'  deal." 

"  Affected  hardihood,"  thought  Mr.  Brom. 
"  I  do  the  same  continually,  though  in  a 
different  way;  now  he'll  change  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  Now,  Maester  Brom.  The  regillation 
in  every  vessel  out  o'  harbour  is  t'  have  the 
green  light  up  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and 
this  here  mate  says,"  &c. 

Mr.  Brom  rose  to  go. 

"  Now,  Captain  Frompton,  let  me  just 
ask  you  one  serious  question  before  we 
part.  What  is  your  support  in  this  trying 
hour,  my  poor  fellow  ?  " 

VOL.  III.  I 
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No  answer. 

Mr.  Brom  paused.  He  then  laid  his  finger 
softly  on  the  large  hand  of  the  felon,  re- 
peating his  question  almost  timidly. 

"  We  have  made  every  exertion  to  obtain 
you  a  reprieve  and  failed.  What  is  your 
support  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  die  for  Mary,"  he  said, 
sullenly. 

Mr.  Brom  bade  him  adieu  for  ever,  and 
went. 

This  then  was  the  dull  felon's  com- 
fort ;  he  had  persevered  and  unearthed  it 
at  last — a  man  then  can  die  undaunted, 
hugging  a  mere  flimsy  idea  to  his  heart. 
Why,  this  is  as  cold  a  comfort  as  that 
pitiful  fallacy,  posthumous  fame.  This 
is  almost  less  substantial  than  the  dead 
warrior's  glory  whose  epaulets  are  in  a  sut- 
tler's  pocket,  —  some,  thinking  so  earnestly 
how  to  die  most  seemly,  forget  death  itself. 
"  Happy  self-deceiver  !  "  thought  Mr.  Brom, 
and  repented  he  had  come. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

SHADOW   OF   AN   OLD   LOVE. 

He  was  some  weeks  away.  When  he 
returned  home,  his  spirits  were  dashed  and 
his  strength  lowered  ;  the  wrestle  had  been 
too  rough  for  him,  and  he  was  shaken. 

The  blase  man  of  fashion  was  under  a 
strange  temporary  phase  of  mind.  He  had 
been  surprised  and  run  down  by  an  old 
emotion.  His  youthful  attachment  to 
Mary  had  actually  returned  to  ride  his 
spirit, — a  haggard  semblance  of  what  it 
was,  —  arisen  from  the  dead,  or  perhaps 
broken  from  its  cell ;  for  the  mind  is  a  jail 
to  forgotten  pains,  and  lets  them  loose  upon 
us  at  some  conjuring  word.  Captain 
Frompton's  public  reproof  had  preyed 
upon  him. 

He  was  liable  to  irritation,  and  snapped 
i  2 
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at  Ellen  once  or  twice,  so  that  the  colour 
shot  to  her  cheek  ;  her  presence  and  mien 
seemed  discordant  to  his  state  of  feeling. 
His  conduct  became  unaccountable  to  her. 
He  began  to  absent  himself  every  day  at 
a  regular  hour,  and  he  waited  with  a  child's 
impatience  for  the  moment  to  arrive; 
then  he  used  to  come  back  with  unsteady 
bright  eye,  and  a  streak  of  red  upon  his 
cheek.  He  would  tell  her  he  was  engaged 
upon  most  important  business. 

These  symptoms  of  earnest  occupations 
were  so  unusual  that  Ellen  woke  from  her 
lethargy,  and  watched  him  curiously. 

A  solution  offered  before  long. 

During  these  absences,  Mr.  Penrose,  his 
agent,  called  three  times,  and  finding  his 
principal  always  from  home  he  at  length 
requested  to  see  Mrs.  Brum. 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  Ellen  came  down  to  him ;  after  a  few 
remarks  of  formal  courtesy,  he  said : — 

"  I  come  on  business  of  vital  importance 
to  Mr.  Brom,  and  I  really  despair  of  catch- 
ing him  at  home  ;  there  is  a  great  anxiety 
hanging  over  us,  Madam,  which  you  must 
know  sooner  or  later." 
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Ellen  looked  alarmed. 

"  Has  Mr.  Brom  made  you  aware  that 
the  trustees  of  the  Hospital  have  made  an 
appeal  to  have  probate  re-called,  on  the 
ground  of  an  important  witness  having 
turned  up.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  result  is 
very  doubtful — very  doubtful  now.  But  I 
should  still  hope  for  the  best,  if  only  Mr. 
Brom  would  exert  himself.  I  wrote  him 
several  letters,  and  his  answers  were  very 
brief,  and,  I  must  really  add,  very  unsatis- 
factory. Will  you,  dear  madam,  try  to — 
to — to  stimulate  him  to  exertion,  as  there 
are  inquiries  to  be  made  which  he  alone 
can  make  ; — and  in  short,  I'm  exceedingly 
low  about  the  event." 

Ellen  undertook  to  do  her  best. 

"  I  think,  however,"  said  she,  "  that  Mr. 
Brom  has  been  exerting  himself  very 
earnestly,  though  he  has  kept  me  in 
ignorance." 

She  here  told  the  man  of  business  of  her 
husband's  frequent  absence  on  what  he 
affirmed  to  be  important  business,  and  it 
was  doubtless  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the 
crisis.  She  had  been  perplexed  and  uneasy, 
but  now  all  was  cleared. 

i  3 
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Mr.  Penrose  seemed  inclined  to  think  so 
too,  but  expressed  an  impatient  hope  that 
Mr.  Brom  would  soon  see  fit  to  combine  his 
exertions  with  those  of  his  confidential 
agent,  whose  anxiety  for  his  good  fortune 
equalled  his  own.  So  saying,  he  took  leave, 
huffed  and  anxious. 

Ellen  felt  a  pity  for  her  husband  swell 
at  her  heart.  Her  heart  had  hitherto  almost 
grown  torpid  under  a  course  of  miscon- 
struction. He  had  then  been  concealing  from 
her  his  care — leaving  it  to  prey  upon  him 
in  secret.  She  now  reviewed  the  abstracted 
moods — the  little  irritable  ebullitions — in 
another  light.  This  solution  fitted  every 
little  word  or  act  she  could  group  together. 

Now  it  became  her  duty  and  office  to  lay 
aside  all  her  private  wounded  feeling,  and 
strive  to  support  him  under  this  calamity, 
which,  to  a  man  like  him,  whose  very  soul 
was  set  on  worldly  prospects,  must  prove 
overwhelming. 

He  returned  late,  and  was  more  than 
ordinarily  abstracted  and  excited.  She 
watched  for  a  space,  knowing  what  was 
weighing  upon  him ;  she  longed  for  a  mo- 
ment when  she  might  speak,  and  prove  to 
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him  that  poverty  might  be  made  to  smile 
cheerfully,  and  teach  a  peace  which  wealth 
can  never  attain.  She  watched  for  a  space 
with  a  beating  heart. 

"  Well,  Ellen,"  he  said,  throwing  himself 
on  the  sofa  after  dinner,  "  been  out  to-day  ? 
Any  news,  Liebchen?" 

"  John,  I  have  heard  to-day  of  your  ap- 
proaching misfortune,"  she  began,  in  a  com- 
passionate tone. 

"Hallo!  hallo!  what's  all  this?  there's  a 
tragic  face ! " 

"  I'm  sure,  John,"  she  continued,  "  it  was 
in  kindness  that  you  concealed — " 

"  How  did  you  come  by  that  voice,  my 
love,  eh  ?  Was  that  screech  owl,  Penrose, 
here  to-day  ?" 

"  He  was." 

"  And  he  told  you  all  about  it.  Ay, 
ay ;  fortune  has  been  our  football,  love, 
and  I've  kicked  it  over  the  playground  wall, 
I  dare  say.  Could  you  toss  me  that 
cushion  on  the  chair  beside  you  ?  Oh,  I  never 
intended  you  to  come  over — that's  it — yes, 
ain't  it  queer,  Ellen,  this  grand  house  is  but 
an  hotel  we  stopped  at  by  the  way,  and  I'm 
hanged  if  I'll  pay  my  bill." 

i  4 
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The  soft  sympathy  was  flown  from 
Ellen's  face;  she  frowned  over  her  work; 
presently  she  said,  coldly : 

"I  hope,  at  least,  the  efforts  you  are 
making  every  day  will  meet  with  suc- 
cess." 

"  Thank  you ;  they   have   partially  suc- 
ceeded," he  said,  dreamily  ;  but  remember- 
ing himself  he  added,  with  sprightliness, 
"  Why  you're  a  wise   woman,  Liebchen  — 
what  efforts  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  been  exerting  yourself 
to — to  avert  this  misfortune?" 

"God  bless  my  soul!  How  can  I  avert 
it  ?     Penrose  is  my  man  of  business." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  opened  them 
upon  her,  saying,  carelessly: 

"Pve  a  sunny  little  philosophy,  Liebchen, 
which  may  be  expressed  so : — If  it  is  to  be 
that  we  lose  our  high  estate,  why,  it  is  to 
be,  and  let  it  be; — I've  other  things  to 
think  of.     I'll  be  out  to-morrow." 

"  Sunday !" 

"  Yes,  Sunday,  you  little  bigot ;  how  do 
you  know  but  that  I've  very  solemn  busi- 
ness ?" 

On  Sunday  morning  as  Ellen  was  start- 
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ing  for  church,  book  in  hand,  alone,  her 
husband  sallied  forth  upon  his  "  solemn  bu- 
siness." 

Let  us  follow  him  :  it  must  needs  be  im- 
portant when  he  can  neglect  such  high 
temporal  interests  for  its  sake.  He  makes 
his  way  through  the  decorous  stream  of 
church-goers ;  and  the  clanging  of  the  bells 
far  and  near  greets  him  solemnly. 

He  arrived  in  a  quiet  street,  and  knocked 
at  the  house  door  of  some  respectable  shop ; 
he  was  immediately  admitted,  and  shown 
up  to  a  neat  little  drawing-room.  He 
turned  over  a  book  that  lay  on  the  table 
till  the  folding-door  opened,  and  a  foreign- 
looking  man,  entering,  saluted  him  in  good 
English,  though  marked  by  a  foreign 
accent. 

"  How  is  the  Frciulein  to-day,  Doctor 
Stirn  ?" 

"  She  is  not  as  st/irong  as  I  could  have 
desired." 

"  Do  you  think  she  has  advanced  ? " 

<f  She  has  advanced,  Sir,  to  a  dangerous 
point." 

"  Has  any  communication  been  made?" 

"  Some    very    unequivocal    communica- 
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tions :  higher  lucidity  than  has  ever  come 
within  my  experience." 

"  I  am  anxious  to  put  some  questions 
myself." 

"You  can  do  so;  I  vill  manage.  Sit 
down,  Sir,  I  vill  bring  the  Frdulein  in." 

He  went  out,  and  returned  leading  in  a 
pale  tiny  woman  attired  in  black,  with  a 
complexion  like  zinc,  and  large  drowsy 
eyes ;  she  made  the  faintest  bow,  without 
raising  them  for  a  moment.  The  gentleman 
placed  a  large  chair  for  her,  and  her  little 
figure  sunk  into  it — a  mere  waif  of  woman- 
hood. He  then  extended  his  powerful 
hands  like  talons  before  her  face ;  he  made 
six  or  seven  tremulous  passes,  which  you 
could  mark  thrilling  down  her  feeble 
frame,  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  head  sank 
back. 

"  Now,  Sir,  come  forward,"  he  said,  softly, 
and  beckoned. 

"Are  you  asleep?"  asked  Mr.  Brom, 
coming  forward,  intently. 

No  answer. 

"  You  must  hold  my  hand,  Sir,"  said  the 
German,  "  if  you  would  question  her.-  This 
is  not  sleep." 
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"  Can  you  see  my  mother  again  to-day  ?" 
said  Mr.  Brom,  abruptly. 

11 1  can,"  sighed  the  patient. 

"What  is  she  doing?" 

"  She  is  writing — and — cries." 

Some  moments  of  silence  followed  this 
answer. 

"  Is  there  life  after  death  ?" 

"  There  is  existence  after  death." 

"  There  is  one  dead,  of  whom  I  am  now 
thinking,  is  she  no  more  ?" 

"  She  exists." 

"  Can  you  see  her  ?" 

«  Not — not  yet,"  said  she,  gasping. 

"  Can  you  find  her  ?" 

The  patient  breathed  convulsively, — her 
neck  muscles  grew  rigid,  and  her  uprolled 
eyes  opened  wide  like  white  stone. 

"THERE!" 

Mr.  Brom  started  violently,  but  re- 
covered himself. 

"  Describe  her." 

"  Brown  eyes,  pale  cheeks,  thin,  long 
brown  hair,  and — blood." 

"Is  she  near  you?"  said  Mr.  Brom, 
eagerly. 

"  Very  near." 
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"  Is  she  in  the  room  with  us  ?" 

"  No :  we  are  both  far,  far,"  said  the 
patient,  in  a  voice  like  one  that  came  from 
afar. 

"  Have  you  described  a  mere  semblance 
or  a  person  ?  a  delusion  to  my  living 
spirit  ?" 

"  You  are  agitated,  Mr.  Brom ;  do  you 
wish  to  ask  more  ?" 

"  Does  she  speak  to  you  ?" 

"  She  thinks  ;  T  see  her  thinking." 

"What  feelings  has  she  towards  living 
friends  ?" 

"  None." 

u  What  feelings  has  she  towards  her 
murderer?" 

"  None." 

"Can  she  pity?" 

"  No." 

"Can  she  love?" 

"  No,  she  remembers  and  thinks." 

"I  must  ask  you  to  question  her  no 
more,  Sir,"  said  the  German ;  "  she  can  no 
longer  bear  this  strain.  It  would  kill  her. 
Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  to  leave 
us  now  ?  " 

Mr.    Brom  placed  an    envelope    in  his 
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hand,  and  went  out  agitated,  yet  gratified 
with  his  research. 

That  night  Mr.  Brom  took  Ellen  into 
confidence,  and  described  the  whole  scene 
with  all  the  fire  of  earnest  belief. 

He  was  very  much  irritated  by  her  pre- 
suming to  question  the  conclusions  he  drew 
from  his  facts,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
comfortable,  and  she  to  be  blasphemous. 
He  clearly  proved  that  by  no  possibility 
could  the  patient  have  divined  his  thoughts. 
He  emphasised  his  arguments,  and  drove 
her  into  a  corner  sternly  —  so  that  poor 
Ellen  took  a  new  position,  and  said  it  was 
the  work  of  the  devil.  May  be  she  was 
right ! 
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CHAP.  X. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


Mr.  Brom  seems  to  have  pushed  his 
researches  far  and  with  zeal  into  a  subject 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  present  generation 
appears  almost  to  offer  a  basis  for  a  science. 
Spiritualism  on  the  Continent  was  not  be- 
hind its  present  growth  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write,  and  it  had  sent  forth  ardent 
apostles  to  London,  who  bartered  their 
wonders  for  money,  and  if  honest  wonders, 

why,  they  were  right.    Madame  B was 

a  medium  of  very  high  powers,  and  gave 
evenings  to  the  select,  now  called  seances. 

The  communications,  some  of  them  un- 
accountably curious,  were  made  by  raps 
along  the  wainscot  or  upon  a  table,  always 
upon  some  "conductive"  substance.  Mock- 
ers who  came  to  see  her,  with  sneers  on 
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their  lips,  went  away  grave  and  perplexed ; 
they  said  she  read  people's  secrets  in  their 
countenances,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
was  a  singular  power. 

Mr.  Brom,  as  appears  from  a  sort  of 
scattered  spectral  diary,  found  afterwards 
among  his  papers,  evidently  haunted  her 
rooms,  with  an  importunate  curiosity,  for  a 
time.  The  diary  commences  with  rather  a 
sceptical  tone,  but  it  is  curious  to  trace  the 
gathering  credulity,  and  the  gradual  ab- 
sorption which  these  sketchy  minutes  depict. 
I  can  but  give,  however,  a  few  rapid  frag- 
ments, suggestive  of  his  state  of  mind. 

"  Went  to  see  this  spirit  muster  at  Madame 

B 's ;  very  much  taken  by  the  whole  farce 

—  cannot  quite  swallow  her  morsels,  though 
I  gape  most  heartily.  She  received  dis- 
tinguished visitors  this  morning,  whom  I 
have  only  met  in  calfskin.  Voltaire, 
Burke,  Plato,  Johnson,  Gothe,  came  one 
and  all,  confounding  chronology,  and  up- 
setting their  reputation.  Gothe,  a  doggrel 
sprite  of  very  small  intelligence,  Johnson, 
as  dogmatic  as  ever ;  but  whereas  his  dog- 
mas were  eagles  once,  they  are  now  tom-tits. 
Poor  Eckermann  and  Boswell,  what  must 
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they  have  come  to,  chronicling  such  small 
beer  ?  Plato  spoke  good  Greek,  by  the  way, 
and  I  suspect  plagiarised  from  himself.  I 
must  look  out.     *     *     *     * 

"  I'm  convinced  there  is  something  beyond 
vulgar  nature  in  this  woman's  powers.  Had 
to-day  a  communication  from  my  deceased 
father,  referring  to  a  matter  which  was 
strictly  between  us,  and  no  one  else 
could  know.  It  is  a  token  I  cannot 
slight.     *     *     *     * 

"  The  apparent  absurdity  or  want  of  dig- 
nity found  by  cavillers,  in  the  means  of 
communication,  viz.  taps  on  articles  of 
furniture,  are  nugatory  and  shallow.  Un- 
less these  critics  see  the  crucibles,  the  blue- 
lights,  the  scull,  and  all  the  mumble-jumble 
of  magic,  they  will  not  receive  a  spirit. 
1  The  dip  in  Jordan  '  that  avails,  is  beyond 
their  appreciation.  No !  I  think  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  means  which  convey  these 
communications,  is  to  their  credit  as  far  as 
itgoes.  Is  one  tap  on  a  table  intrinsically  less 
befitting  the  announcement  of  a  spiritual 
presence  than  moans  and  clank  of  chains  ? 

"  Here  is  a  supposable  theory.  These 
raps  on  wainscots  and  wooden  furniture ; 
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these  forcible  uplift ings  and  crashes,  no 
new  phenomena,  seem  to  be  electrical,  and 
to  be  developed  under  certain  conditions — 
for  instance,  a  person  whose  mind  or  body, 
or  both,  contains  some  confluent  sympa- 
thetic influences,  which  are  freely  and  in- 
voluntarily given  out. 

"  2ndly.  It  is  supposable,  that  a  disem- 
bodied mind  may  be  ensphered  in  electricity, 
which  may  form  for  its  infinitely  subtle 
agency  a  grosser  fabric  wherein  to  dwell,  and 
that,  as  thought,  that  essence  or  motion,  can 
play  upon  the  cerebral  battery,  so  it  may  also 
find  its  action  embodied  (as  it  were)  in  an 
electric  spark.  Size,  or  form,  or  space,  need 
not  be  attached  to  the  conception  to  bring 
the  power  of  such  a  being  home  to  us.  In  a 
drop  of  water  there  is  electric  power  suffi- 
cient, if  properly  evolved,  to  rend  the  sky 
from  north  to  south  !  Yet  can  electricity, 
according  to  probable  scientific  theory,  take 
form  and  color ;  witness  the  blood-red 
pillars  of  the  aurora.  Why  may  not  we 
suppose,  then,  that  under  certain  rare  con- 
ditions the  soul  can  assume  a  pale  electric 
resemblance  of  the  forms  we  loved  ?  I 
almost  believe  it.     *     *     #     * 

VOL.  III.  K 
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u  I  have  hope — hope.  It  is  all  the  world 
to  me,  this  hope  I  begin  to  grasp ;  I  will 
argue  it  with  none,  but  treasure  this  blessed 
belief.  Now  these  warm  limbs  may  wither, 
and  the  ripened  fruit  drop  from  its  branch, 
the  living  seed  falls  with  it.  I  shall  live — I 
shall  live  !  I  here  put  down  my  evidence 
in  writing,  and  sign  it  with  my  name. 

"  Went  by  appointment  to  Professor 
Stirn.  Was  there  at  eight,  and  was  shown 
into  the  little  front  room  I  know  so  well ; 
the  roar  of  London  was  beneath  me — sat 
for  two  hours  by  the  uncertain  light  of  a 
shade  lamp,  listening  to  sighs  and  urgent 
whispering  coming  from  the  back  room 
At  length  the  Professor  entered,  blew  out 
the  light,  and  led  me  in.  I  had  scarce 
entered  the  room  when  I  felt  agitated,  and 
fell  to  trembling;  there  was  a  very  faint 
light  through  the  blind,  and  I  could  see, 
near  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  reclining 
figure  of  the  Fraulein,  her  thin  hands  upon 
a  table.  Led  on  to  her  by  my  guide,  and 
one  of  my  hands  placed  by  him  beneath  her 
torpedo  fingers,  she  lay  gloriously  calm. 
'Listen!'  said  he.  There  was  a  rustling 
sound,  and  then  quick  peculiar  taps  be- 
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neath  the  table ;  then  there  was  a  silence, 
when,  softly,  solemnly,  the  harmonium  I 
had  often  observed  in  the  room  began  to 
play  an  old  air  of  Mozart.  I  knew  it,  ay, 
to  the  little  eccentric  voluntary  towards  the 
end.  It  was  the  first  air  my  father  taught 
me,  and  when  he  was  dying  he  made  me  play 
it  for  him  over  and  over.  I  thought,  while 
that  tune  lasted,  I  could  hear  the  laboured 
breath  of  the  sick  man.  I  addressed  the 
Professor,  supposing  it  was  he  who  played  ; 
I  asked  him  why  he  had  chosen  that  air. 
His  voice,  to  my  horror  came  low  and 
hurried  from  an  opposite  part  of  the  room. 
'  Mr.  Brom,'  he  said,  *  look  round  ;  there  is 
something  at  your  side.'  I  looked  round 
with  a  creep  all  over  me — thought  I  saw  a 
thin  stooping  form,  but,  indistinct  as  phos- 
phorus ;  there  was  a  hand  on  my  arm,  a 
thin  veined  hand,  and  the  large  seal  with 
the  Liibeck  arms.  I  uttered  a  cry  and 
fainted — but  I  remember  it ;  thank  God,  I 
remember ! 

"  Begin  to  fancy  I  hear  taps  in  my  study 
— my  nerves  are  breaking  up.  The  shock 
of  that  pale  hand  still  upon  my  imagination. 
.     .     .     .       Had  a  very  strange  visitation 
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last  night ;  a  few  months  ago  I  should  have 
called  it  an  optical  delusion.  It  has  left 
behind  it  a  strange  melancholy.  Had  a 
silent  home-dinner,  and  went  into  my  study 
to  get  a  volume  of  Addison ;  there  was  a 
lamplight  from  the  street  coming  through 
the  blind,  which  was  sufficient  for  me  with- 
out a  candle.  I  had  got  the  book,  and  was 
returning,  when  my  eye  was  caught  by  some 
object  against  the  blind.  I  turned  and 
saw  a  child  with  long  dark  curls,  and  chin 
on  hand,  looking,  it  seemed,  at  me.  It 
stood  between  the  sash  and  the  Egyptian 
lilies,  and  seemed  as  distinct  as  they  were. 
Supposing  it  to  be  some  protege  of  Ellen's, 
I  advanced  slowly  to  speak  to  it — there  was 
nothing  there  but  the  vase  and  the  flowers, 
lolling  motionless.  I  got  out  of  the  room  in 
a  palpitation.  As  I  lay  pondering  over  it — 
took  a  sudden  impression.  It  was  myself  as 
a  child.  Seized  by  melancholy  thoughts 
about  my  poor  darling  mother. 

"  Dreamt  last  night  a  very  unpleasant 
dream,  suggested,  I  suppose,  by  the  vision  of 
the  child.  I  thought  I  was  standing  out- 
side my  study  window,  very  sick  and  way- 
worn, and  there  was  a  light  in  it.     Suppos- 
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ing  it  to  be  Ellen,  I  by  some  effort  reached 
the  sash  and  looked.  I  saw  my  own  form 
of  ten  years  ago,  lusty,  flushed,  and  hopeful, 
writing  at  the  history,  and  my  poor  mother 
transcribing  at  my  side.  My  haggard  self, 
at  the  window,  gazed  in  heartbroken.  I 
awoke  sobbing.  ...  How  does  Deity 
see  ?  Is  the  concave  night  of  Space  his 
optic  lens  ?  Is  our  blue  sea  blue  to  him 
when  the  sun  is  shining  on  it,  and  the 
meadows  green  ? — or  is  all  a  black  mass, 
still,  formless,  and  void  ?  Is  the  crinoid, 
the  retina,  the  lymph  of  our  organ,  but  as 
fairy  ointment  which  gilds  black  substances 
with  beauteous  delusions  ?  I  will  not  believe 
it;  these  are  but  a  means  of  translation  to 
us   of  what  really  exists.      The  vibration 

we  call  light  is  light  to  a  spirit's  perception. 

#  #  #  # 

"  Thinking  of  my  electric  Geistland — 
dreaming  of  it  all  day  long.  A  thing  of 
thought  I  shall  become  ;  whithersoever  the 
electric  spark  can  dart  I  am. 

"Drowsing  among  the  phosphor  flies  of 
the  tropic  Ocean  ;  or  sparkling  through 
the  black  flails  of  its  storms;  or  down, 
down    through   the    palpable    night   of  a 
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thousand  fathoms — gleaming  on  bones  and 
coral — a  Soul-diamond  !  O'er-flitting  the 
hemisphere  on  the  aurora's  spectral  arm, 
with  a  thought,  in  the  slumbrous  bloom  of 
India — watching  the  tiger's  topaz  eye,  but 
never  again  the  sick  tame  hearts  of  men. 
Then,  the  thunder  storms  in  the  sunless 
forests  !  The  thunder  must  be  a  spirit- 
anthem.  Turning  over  the  volume  of 
nature  from  leaf  to  leaf  like  a  wanton  child, 
I  shall  live — gloriously  live  ! 

"  Fancies — chimeras  ;  yet  I  think  I  shall 
presently  believe  them,  for  I  have  seen  one 
whom  I  thought  dead." 

The  agitation  caused  by  these  researches 
seem,  at  last,  to  have  deterred  Mr.  Brom 
from  his  spiritual  avocations ;  and  by  a 
common  and  well-known  law  of  the  mind, 
as  time  elapsed,  his  faith  began  to  |  fade 
amid  the  daylight  reality  of  life. 
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CHAP.   XL 

MR.    BROM  LOSES   HIS   WISHING   CAP. 

One  morning,  as  Mr.  Brom  was  reading 
a  newspaper,  he  startled  Ellen  by  suddenly 
tearing  it  in  two  and  throwing  it  under  the 
grate.  She  suspected,  however,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  action. 

About  this  time,  his  mother  came  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  him,  in  a  sadly 
ruffled  spirit. 

Mrs.  Brom  had  been  placed  in  a  most, 
painful  position ;  a  very  awkward  position, 
indeed,  for  a  lady  to  find  herself  brought 
to,  and  one  for  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
suggest  a  palliation. 

Upon  the  trial  which  had  just  taken 
place,  a  new  witness  of  unquestionable 
integrity  had  appeared.  A  respectable 
nursetender,    she  had   herself  hired  for  a 
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night,  had  overheard  language  which  should 
never  have  been  addressed  to  a  sick  woman 
in  the  twilight  intellect  of  approaching 
death. 

It  seemed  to  have  been  a  very  shuffling, 
hasty  business  altogether  the  drawing 
out  of  that  last  will. 

Firm,  calm  nerves,  pitted  against  the 
agitated  fluctuations  of  terror. 

To  do  her  justice,  she  felt  her  position 
most  sensitively.  But  Mr.  Brom  laughed 
at  her  depression  and  shame.  He  regarded 
it  not  a  whit ;  he  made  much  of  her,  and 
affectionately  cut  short  all  allusion  to  her 
trouble.  He  little  suspected  that  his  own 
appearance  of  good  cheer  was  the  most 
potent  balsam  he  could  apply  to  her 
wound. 

"  Mother,"  said  he,  jovially,  "  I'm  sick  of 
this  house;  I'm  weary  of  that  look-out; 
I'm  tired  of  these  pictures;  and,  indeed, 
have  discovered  that  my  connoisseurship 
was  all  sham.  I  have  taken  a  notion  that 
the  east  side  is  healthier  and  more  cheerful ; 
here's  a  nice  advertisement,  just  suitable  to 
my  altered  tastes.  Let  us  start  across 
town,  you  and  I.     Do  you  remember  our 
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adventures  ;  I  never  spent  a  pleasanter 
time,  in  all  my  life,  than  upon  that  excur- 
sion in  search  for  a  house  last  year.  By 
Jove!  I  often  think  of  our  consummate 
jockey  ship  about  that  pair  of  greys;  though 
one  of  them  was  spavined  after  all.  Come, 
we'll  be  off  on  our  adventures  before  the 
clock  strikes." 

Mrs.  Brom  acceded,  for  her  son's  mean- 
ing was  quite  intelligible  through  his  ban- 
ter. She  started  with  him,  bent  upon  new 
duties,  leaving  Ellen  in  the  grand  house 
alone. 

The  plain  prose  of  the  day's  proceeding 
was  this:  they  hired  a  cheap  house  on  a 
quiet  road,  east  side  ;  there  was  a  bit  of  a 
grassy  garden  behind  it. 

"  Here,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  laughing,  "  I 
shall  till  the  ground  like  another  Cincin- 
natus." 

The  rooms  showed  pretty  fair  accommo- 
dation. There  was  a  nice  boudoir  or  study 
looking  out  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
street  lamp. 

"  Here,"  said  Mrs.  Brom,  smiling,  "  you 
will  have  your  gas  at  the  public  expense." 

There  was  a  good  drawing-room  and  a 
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parlour  to  match,  with  a  small  round  dining 
table  in  the  midst. 

"  Here,"  laughed  Mr.  Brom,  "  is  a  conve- 
nient scale  of  our  entertaining  capabilities. 
We  may  dine  five,  and  no  more ;  the  very 
charmed  number  of  a  pleasant  company." 

They  magnified  every  advantage  good- 
humouredly,  and  imagined  advantages 
which  did  not  exist.  They  seemed  in  high 
plume  about  everything  around. 

Such  energy  did  Mr.  Brom  employ  to 
let  himself  down  easy;  so  his  diamonded 
iceberg  broke  up  with  quiet  dispatch,  and 
he  far  out  of  reach  of  its  submerging  waves. 

He  received  a  very  handsome  communi- 
cation from  his  obnoxious  trustees  on  the 
very  day  of  his  establishment  in  his  humble 
home ;  a  letter,  couched  in  the  most  deli- 
cate, gentlemanly  language,  assuring  him 
that  they  would  never  make  an  allusion  to 
what  portion  of  the  property  might  have 
been  already  spent  (it  was  a  very  consider- 
able segment,  by  the  way). 

Mrs.  Brom  went  home  quite  comforted, 
to  meet  the  scandals  of  a  small  garrulous 
neighbourhood  with  an  unmoved  front.       * 

Mr.  Brom  and  his  wife  settled  in  their 
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new  abode  in  the  autumn,  about  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  to  live  upon  the  remains  of  the 
Mead  Hill  sale. 

Ellen  supposed  they  should  now  live 
economically,  and  expected  that  her  expe- 
rience as  a  housewife  would  soon  be  brought 
into  play,  and  so  her  long  frozen  tedium 
might  be  relieved. 

But  Mr.  Brom  took  the  office  of  purveyor 
on  himself,  and  became  exceedingly  parti- 
cular as  to  what  he  ate ;  he  was,  for  a  time, 
more  at  home  than  formerly,  and  he  applied 
some  consideration  to  provide  little  tempt- 
ing baits  to  languid  appetite  from  day  to 
day,  which  he  procured  at  a  neighbouring 
confectioner's.  In  this  special  cover  he 
consulted  his  own  taste  exclusively.  He 
might  have  a  bowl  of  oyster  soup  to  begin 
with,  then  perhaps  a  veal  haricot  or  a 
sweetbread,  with  a  delicate  vegetable. 

Invariably,  he  went  through  the  form  of 
offering  some  of  the  delicacy  to  Ellen  with 
suspended  knife  and  fork,  but  she  always 
chose  some  plainer  dish.  Then  he  would 
have  his  glass  of  hock  during  dinner,  in  a 
pretty  green  glass,  and  his  glasses  of  claret 
after  ;    finally,  a  mild  cigar  would  drive 
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away  care,  and  Ellen  too.  Then  off  to  the 
lighted  theatres  in  a  cab.  In  the  dull 
street  corners,  in  the  noisy  gaiety,  he  some- 
times felt  the  grip  of  the  Assassin  Thought. 

One  day,  as  he  was  going  off  gaily 
humming  to  keep  an  appointment,  his  ankle 
turned  on  the  step,  and  he  came  back 
limping  and  tuneless.  He  was  obliged  to 
sit  at  home  all  that  evening  and  make  the 
most  of  his  wife's  company,  which,  as  has 
been  perceived,  he  had  not  much  affected  of 
late. 

The  next  morning  the  foot  was  consider- 
ably swelled,  and  his  impatience  increased 
it  ;  he  had  to  send  for  the  apothecary,  who 
prescribed  quiet. 

"  Send  me  some  over,"  said  Mr.  Brom. 

"What,  Sir?" 

"  Cure  me  as  quickly  as  you  can,  Sir,  for 
my  time  is  of  great  value.  How  long  will 
this  lay  me  up  ?" 

u  Only  a  day  or  so,  I  hope ;  we'll  send 
you  a  nice  stupe,  and  just  have  a  little  lint 
wrapt  firmly  round  it." 

Thus  were  Mr.  Brom's  wings  clipped,  and 
he  lay  powerless  on  the  ground. 

She   attended   him    with    kindness  and 
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consideration  ;  she  made  the  place  as 
cheerful  as  she  could,  and  stuped  his  foot 
with  her  own  hands,  and  he  seemed  con- 
scious of  her  attention,  and  grateful ;  but 
he  soon  lost  patience,  thus  imprisoned  with 
his*  thoughts.  He  began  to  grow  tetchy 
and  exacting;  a  naked  selfishness  began  to 
appear,  which  had  been  hitherto  slightly 
concealed  by  occupation  and  change. 

He  complained  that  his  papers  had  been 
mislaid — that  his  broth  was  ill-dressed  and 
insipid.  Why  did  she  not  speak  to  that 
maid  to  be  more  cleanly  ?  He  bemoaned 
his  state  very  piteously,  and  sometimes 
with  a  ludicrous  oblivion  of  dignity. 

One  day,  she  carried  him  in  a  very  crisp 
partridge,  having  presided  over  the  cookery 
herself. 

"  Good  gracious  !  what's  that  ?"  Is  it  bog 
oak  ?  why,  there's  not  a  drop  of  juice  in  it." 

She  laid  it  before  him  in  silence. 

u  Oh  !  for  mercy's  sake,  Ellen,  don't 
attempt  cooking  again." 

"  You  are  growing  very  cross,"  she 
murmured,  sitting  down  to  her  work. 

He  thrust  his  hand  violently  through  his 
hair. 
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"  God  bless  my  soul !  can't  you  see  I'm 
suffering  in  mind  and  body  ?" 

He  consoled  his  mind  and  body  with  the 
dainty  morsel  notwithstanding,  and  then 
addressed  her  again  in  a  pacified  tone. 

"  Pull  over  the  blind,  Liebchen,  let  us*see 
the  pure  day  light,  and  not  that  bilious- 
coloured  blind ;  I  wish  to  heaven  'twas  pink 
or  blue,  or  any  other  colour  under  the  sun." 

She  let  in  the  pleasant  evening  gold. 

u  There  now,"  said  he,  with  a  petulant 
smile,  "lure  a  little  sunlight  into  your 
face.  Why  ain't  you  like  other  girls  of 
your  age  ?  Why  do  you  sit  like  a  strip  of 
London  fog  from  morning  to  night,  as  if 
I'd  broken  your  heart  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  hope,  for  both  our  sakes,  you'll 
soon  be  well." 

"  Why  do  you  address  me  in  that  tone  ? 
Do  you  know,  Ellen,  I'd  rather  you'd  call  me 
an  abusive  name,  or  leave  me  and  slap  the 
door,  than  imply  a  sneer." 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken.  I  am  sorry 
you  suffer,  and  have  done  all  I  can  for  you ; 
but  I've  seen  men  endure  worse  sufferings 
than  a  sprain.  I  am  surprised  you  have 
not  more  patience." 
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Again  he  worked  his  fingers  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  have  mental  suffer- 
ings ?" 

"Oh,  well  —  " 

"  Do  you  imply  by  that  you  don't  believe 
me  ?" 

"  I  do  not.     Pray,  let's  have  done." 

He  subdued  his  irritation  for  the  moment, 
but  it  kept  gathering  till  evening.  He 
began  at  it  again. 

"  Why  can't  you  look  cheerful  at  least  ?" 

"  Shall  I  assume  it  ?" 

u  You  need  not  frown." 

She  could  see  no  earthly  reason  for  his 
peevishness.  If  Mr.  Brom,  who  had  a 
dramatic  way  about  him,  really  had  any 
hidden  grief,  let  him  disclose  it,  and  she  will 
not  fail  him,  but  she  began  to  think  he  was 
only  tired  of  gaiety,  and  tired  of  her. 

"  I  was  quite  unconscious  of  frowning, 
John.  If  my  face  displeases  you,  I  can  go 
up  stairs." 

"  Weil  —  no  matter.  Oh,  no  matter.  You 
and  I  might  have  done  more  wisely,  Heaven 
knows,  had  we  known  each  other  a  little 
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She  let  him  have  it  so.  If  he  was  resolved 
to  flare  up  spontaneously,  she  was  resolved 
to  give  him  no  cause.  It  was  not  in  this 
poor  thing's  nature  to  make  a  show  of  love 
when  she  could  not  feel  it,  but  she  deter- 
mined to  perform  her  duty  on  this  thorny 
road,  where  she  had  light  to  see  it. 

He   wrote   over   next  morning  to   Miss 

L ,  asking  her  to  come  and  stay  with 

them  for  a  few  days. 

Miss  L had  a  great  admiration  for 

Mr.  Brom,  and  had  once  felt  an  awe.  She 
was  full  of  inexperienced  talent,  which,  if 
too  much  paraded,  is,  to  a  woman,  about  as 
becoming  as  a  beard. 

She  had  enthusiasm  and  a  liberal  turn  for 
theory,  which  further  leadeth  lovely  woman 
into  nonsense  and  worse  —  she  was  a  little 
literal  moreover.  Mr.  Brom  cultivated  her 
chiefly  for  his  amusement,  but  he  had  also 
an  admiration  for  her  big  violet  eyes,  her 
earnest  candour,  and  her  joyous  simplicity. 

She  replied  to  his  note  in  person. 

"  Remember,  Mr.  Brom,"  said  she,  gravely, 
"  I  must  consider  myself  invited  by  Mrs. 
Brom — she'll  allow  me  to  understand  it  so." 

"  Sit  down,  you  little  prude,  you  may 
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consider  also  that  Mrs.  Brom  makes  you 
very  welcome ;  sit  down  by  me  and  talk. 
I'm  dying  to  hear  the  human  voice." 

Mr.  Brom  exerted  himself  to  amuse  her, 
and  bring  out  her  cleverness  to  the  most 
advantage,  that  his  wife  might  hear  and 

mark.     Miss  L was  evidently  highly 

gratified,  and  opened  out  her  soul  to  him 
in  giddy  earnest. 

In  fact  it  did  look  exceedingly  like  a 
smart  flirtation  between  these  two  —  the 
interesting  little  spinster  sitting  on  a  stool 
opposite  him,  her  tiny  foot  within  an  inch 
of  his  own,  full  of  animation  and  fervour, 
wholly  oblivious  of  Mrs.  Brom,  whilst  he 
played  into  her  discourse  with  his  sinister 
sentiment  and  lurking  jests. 

He  stole  one  or  two  looks  at  his  wife  to 
see  how  she  took  it,  but  he  was  foiled  ;  she 
sat  by,  placid  and  estranged. 

One  evening,  Mr.  Brorn  being  almost  re- 
covered, he  and  Miss  L were  engaged 

in  one  of  those  nonsensical  conversations ; 
there  was  a  cab  at  the  door  waiting  for 
some  time  to  convey  them  to  a  mesmeric 

seance,  but  Miss  L set  that  small  fact 

aside,  whilst  she  discussed  a  social  regenera- 

VOL.  III.  L 
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tion.  Mr.  Brom  humoured  her,  and  Ellen 
supplied  them  with  tea. 

"  Well,  Miss  L ,"  said  he,  "  as  far  as 

I  can  understand  you,  you  see  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  a  versified  code  of 
laws,  and  so  insure  to  the  prisoner  at  least 
poetical  justice.,, 

u  I  do  not  mean  that,  Mr.  Brom.  Do  you 
know,  only  I  have  otherwise  seen  your 
depth  proved,  I  should  doubt  it  from  your 
smartness.  I  said  that  poetry  was  the 
highest  conceivable  mortal  guide,  and  a 
reflected  light  from  heaven  upon  our  souls, 
and  that  we  ought,  instead  of  regarding  it 
as  a  mere  graceful  art,  to  seek  a  practical 
direction  from  its  influences;  that 8  what  I 
mean.  Every  institution,  law  itself,  might 
ultimately  conform  to  its  principles — for 
poetry  is  nature." 

"  Now  take  the  institution,  the  holy  in- 
stitution, of  marriage;  how  would  you 
idealise  that  very  homely  yoke?" 

u  Nature  dictates  to  us  every  day  what  it 

should   be,"    said   Miss   L ,    tenderly; 

"  there's  not  a  pair  of  true  lovers  in  a  village 
lane,  but  might  give  a  text  to  a  Lycurgus." 

"  Ha !  and  so  you'd  have  us  marry  for 
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love.  Granted ;  it  shall  be  so  proclaimed : 
but  what  if,  as  it  often  happens,  the  turtles 
disagree,  and  think  each  other,  respectively, 
very  owls." 

11  Let  them  separate ;  they  never  loved." 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Mr. 
Brom,  significantly  ;  u  you  must  not  talk  of 
such  subjects  in  mixed  company." 

Ellen  quietly  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

"We  tire  Mrs.  Brom,"  said  Miss  L , 

doubtfully.    "  Is  she  angry  ?" 

"  Not  she.  I'll  tell  you  who  is ;  the  cabby 
down  there  has  been  waiting  this  hour,  and 
begins  to  think  we  have  escaped  him  by  a 
back  door.     Come  along,  Lucy." 

"  You  will  leave  me  at  home  to-night, 
Mr.  Brom  ;  don't  lose  sight  of  me  to-night, 
remember — I  shall  be  so  frightened." 

"  I'm  sorry  you  must  go.  Yes,  I'll  drop 
you  at  home.  I  sleep  at  the  club  to-night, 
so  'twill  be  on  my  way." 
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CHAP.  XII. 


A  CONFIDENCE. 


He  came  home  next  morning  early  after 
some  pleasant  light  attrition  of  mind  with 
those  he  liked  and  who  liked,  him.  His 
study  fire  was  lit,  his  easy  chair  drawn 
over,  the  "  Times  "  on  the  table,  and  the 
magazines  of  the  month  strewn  about 
within  reach. 

He  heard  Ellen's  voice  in  the  next  room  ; 
she  was  reading  prayers  to  the  servants — a 
little  daily  form  in  which  he  never  cared  to 
join ;  he  let  it  be  with  many  other  small 
kindred  matters,  such  as  the  welfare  of  that 
dull  weed,  his  immortal  soul.  His  care 
was  to  l&ad  the  minutes  with  even-pulsed 
pleasure,  and  in  this  he  could  not  always 
succeed  —  it  is  so  easy  to  turn  the  palate's 
edge  when  health  wanes. 
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The  voice  stopped,  and  he  could  hear  the 
servants  rising  from  their  knees. 

"Now  I  wonder,"  said  he,  "will  she 
resent  yesterday's  affront  by  leaving  me 
alone?" 

He  sat  waiting  with  an  interest,  idle  at 
first,  but  which  grew  with  every  second. 
He  could  hear  them  putting  by  the  books, 
and  placing  the  chairs  against  the  wall — not 
coming  in  yet — he  could  hear  the  servants 
going  out  and  down  stairs.  "  Now  for  the 
tap  at  my  door,"  said  he,  but  it  did  not 
come  yet.  She  is  getting  her  work,  he  can 
hear  her  opening  the  table  drawer;  then 
there  was  silence.  "  She'll  not  come,  she'll 
sit  and  work  there."  He  was  half  resolved 
to  give  her  a  call,  when  he  heard  her  step 
across  the  room.  "  Now  she's  coming,  I'm 
glad  I  didn't  call."  No,  she  passes  the  door, 
and  is  going  down  to  the  little  boudoir  on 
the  stairs,  where  the  fire  was  alight ;  on 
the  landing  she  pauses;  he  can  tell  what  is 
passing  in  her  mind  now,  as  if  he  were 
reading  it — and  returns  ;  the  tap  comes  at 
last. 

"  Come  in,  Ellen,  I'm  here." 

She  entered,  and  with  the  slight  greeting 
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of  the  eyes  she  came  over  to  the  sofa  op- 
posite him,  and  went  to  work.  He  stretched 
out  his  hand  in  sign  of  amity.  She  did  not 
appear  to  mark  the  action. 

"Makeup,  Ellen." 

She  rose  and  laid  her  hand  coldly  in  his 
for  an  instant,  and  then  withdrew  it. 

You  cannot  heal  a  bruised  spirit  so 
easily  and  offhand,  Mr.  Brom.  The  galled 
wound  of  months  would  take  years  to 
cure. 

She  sat  there  downcast,  her  soft,  quick 
hand  plying  to  and  fro.  He  was  angry,  and 
turning  from  her  he  seemed  to  be  occupied 
in  his  paper.  It  was  a  very  chafing  thought, 
his  deep  claim  to  compassion  unknown,  his 
private  misery  unministered  to.  He  con- 
demned her  as  if  she  knew  this,  and  re- 
sented her  apathy  with  a  bitter  haste ;  self- 
compassion  pled  loudly  for  his  wrongs, 
but  it  burthened  him  sorely  ;  like  saltwater, 
it  only  aggravated  his  thirst  for  pity; 
calmer  reflection  grew  from  this  oppression. 

"  I've  estranged  her  from  me.  How  long 
would  it  take  to  conquer  this  estrangement, 
if  I  should  persevere  ?  Should  I  begin  to- 
day— this  moment — how    long   would    it 
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take?" — "  Hopeless,  quite  hopeless,"  came 
the  rapid  response.  "  To  her  I  seem  effemi- 
nate— petulant — mocking;  she  has  neither 
admiration,  respect,  nor  love  for  me ;  in  such 
minds  as  hers  'twould  take  half  a  life  to 
build  such  monuments  as  these.  She  serves 
me,  and  despises  me."  Yet  once  again  his 
thoughts  snatched  at  this  hope.  "  How 
long  might  it  be  before  I  could  undermine  this 
contempt?"  He  glanced  at  her,  —  so  still, 
half-downcast,  half-sullen,  as  one  on  a  dis- 
tasteful duty  ;  the  quick  soft  hand  plying  to 
and  fro;  "little  accumulating  kind  words  and 
acts,"  he  thought ;  "  persevering,  recurring 
how  long  might  it  be?"  He  associated 
these  endless  little  efforts  with  her  stitch 
upon  stitch. — "  Endless,  hopeless ;  I've  nei- 
ther energy  nor  life  to  try."  "  Let  it  be,  then, 
let  it  be,"  came  the  heavy  answer  again. 

He  moved  his  pen  as  if  he  were  writing  ; 
"  Shall  I  tell  her  ?  "  He  involuntarily  formed 
the  word  with  his  pen ;  that  thought  pass- 
ing shapeless  through  his  mind  was  idly  can- 
vassed ;  its  stereotyped  apparition  shocked 
him  ;  but  then  came  wanton  temptings  to 
put  a  few  tentative  questions ;  no  serious 
hint  of  the  truth — surely  not  that,  but  to 
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use  some  dexterous  probe — or  even  a 
touch  of  the  reckless  blade — seeking  if 
pity  and  sympathy  were  hid  beneath 
her  silence.  "  And  if  she  would  pity," 
cried  importunate  self,  tl  would  she  grieve  ? 
If  she  must  pardon,  would  she  love?  "  He 
retained  his  pen,  and  left  his  hand  on  the 
page. 

u  I  dare  say,  Ellen,  you  think  me  but  a 
very  indifferent  husband;  you'd  say  I'd 
sunk  the  lover  a  little  of  late." 

She  glanced  up,  just  surprised,  and  then 
sewed  busily  on.  A  queer,  dumb  look,  and 
nothing  more.  "Well,  I  wish  to  heaven  I'd 
married  a  shrew,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh ; 
"she'd  tell  you  her  mind,  and  I  should  know 
the  worst ;  but  those  silences  and  musings — 
they  make  a  man  uneasy — he  don't  know 
his  sentence." 

He  thrust  a  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  was 
silent  for  a  time. 

"  Ellen,"  said  he,  by  and  by,  "  I  dare 
say  our  marriage  is  what  people  call  ill- 
assorted,  one  in  which  both  are  a  little  to 
blame,  but  circumstances  much.  It  was  one 
of  those  matches  not  made  in  heaven,  I 
fancy;  love  matches  are  consummated  there, 
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or  nowhere.  Now  I'd  ask  you  a  question, 
if  I  thought  you  would  favour  me  with  an 
answer." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  You're  just  in  the  precise  mood  in 
which  I'd  like  to  put  it ;  'twill  give  you  a 
fair  flout  at  me,  if  you  answer  me  truly." 

She  paused  in  her  work,  and  listened. 

"  If  these  long  legs  were  stiff,  if  John 
Brom  were  dead  and  gone  a  year,  ain't  it 
just  possible  you  might  marry  again  ?" 

She  dropped  her  eyes  to  her  work  again. 
"But  it's  a  question  a  man  and  his  w;fe 
will  puzzle  over ;  when  an  honest  word 
would  clear  up  all." 

"  I'm  so  tired  of  those  senseless  jeers ;  do 
pray  spare  me  them,"  she  said,  wearily. 

"  No,  but  would  you — might  you  ?  say 
yes,  or  no,  and  I'm  done." 

"  You  know  well,  I  could  find  no  answer; 
I'm  not  speculating  on  your  death." 

"I  declare  it's  quite  possible;  we're  all 
mortal,  and  more's  the  pity.  The  thought 
must  visit  you  now  and  then  ;  you  see  my 
broken  health  and  spirits." 

"  I  see  neither,"  she  said,  distinctly. 

"  Would  you   not  honestly  wish  to  be 
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free  again — a  divorce  from  the  great  consis- 
torial  court  beyond  the  skies  ?  Come !  leave 
to  marry  whom  you  pleased  ?" 

"  If  you  press  such  questions,  I  cannot 
sit  with  you." 

"  Well,  no  matter,  I'll  withdraw  it.  So 
you  won't  acknowledge  that  I'm  in  failing 
health." 

"  I  see  no  reason." 

"  Bad  nights  and  shattered  nerves  give 
some  token,  don't  they  ?" 

"Are  you  ill?" 

"  I  am  not  well." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  go  to  bed,"  she 
said,  with  an  irrepressible  curl  of  contempt. 

"  Oh !  that  I  dare  kill  that  sneer! "thought, 
John  Brom. 

"  Do  you  know,  Ellen,  you're  a  little  pro- 
voking." 

"  I  do  not  mean  it ;  if  you  are  ill,  you 
were  surely  better  in  bed.   What  can  /  do  ?" 

"  Cannot  you  pity  ?" 

"  What  am  I  to  pity  ?  "  she  said,  scorn- 
fully. 

"  Well,  such  a  picture  of  complete  in- 
difference has,  at  least,  the  charm  of 
novelty." 
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"I  declare,  John,  I've  quite  enough  cares 
of  my  own  not  to  grieve  over  your  sick 
fancies." 

He  shot  on  her  an  impatient  frown. 

M  Sick  fancies !  And  pray  what  are 
your  cares?" 

"  At  least,  I've  kept  them  to  myself. 
I've  not  troubled  you  with  them,  have  I?" 

"  Sickfaricies  !  God  forgive  you,  Ellen ! 
'tis  easy  said,  and  all  the  pain  is  mine." 

"  What  ails  you  ?  Does  your  head  ache  ? 
I'm  sure  I'm  ready  to  nurse  you,  if  that 
is  all." 

"  I'm  not  a  fool,  to  mistake  sneering  for 
kindness.  I'm  not  a  child  to  yield  to  sick 
fancies,  and  hide  my  head  under  my  wife's 
apron.  I'm  only  a  wretched  man,  looking 
for  sympathy  above  and  below,  and  can't 
find  it.  Where  can  I  claim  comfort  when 
my  wife  refuses  it  ?" 

"  Comfort ! " 

u  By  heavens !  I  think  she'd  show  more 
heart  if  she  heard  the  parrot  was  drooping." 

"  What  is  this  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  my  health  is  hopelessly 
shattered.  I  tell  you  I  suffer  in  mind  and 
body.     Oh !  Ellen,  may  you  have  a  better 
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friend  in  your  hour  of  need ! "  She  looked 
up  calmly,  not  to  be  frightened  by  this  rant. 

"  I  can  see  no  sickness  upon  you:  I 
cannot  believe  you  are  in^need  :  I  see  you 
are  very  violent,  and  I  cannot  understand 
you,  much  less  comfort  you.  Perhaps 
you'd  better  send  for  your  mother,  she  may 
understand  these  moods — I  don't." 

He  glared  at  her. 

"  A  figure  of  snow  !  and  my  blood 
running  mad  with  fear  and  grief.  Oh  !  I 
can  see  that  face  of  apathy  in  the  widow's 
cap.  Are  you  a  woman,  to  sit  listlessly 
there,  and  I  a  dying  man,  with  a  mortal 
disease  no  doctor  can  cure  ?" 

"  What — what  do  you  mean?" 

"  Thank  God,  I've  driven  the  sneer  from 
your  cheek  at  last.  My  days  are  numbered, 
Ellen  ;  I've  borne  it  a  long  time,  both  your 
share  and  my  own,  of  this  awful  burden,  but 
why  were  you  so  cold  ?  I  know,  I  know — 
but,  by  heavens !  'twas  too  much  ;  don't  look 
so  terrified — I  do  believe  you're  sorry." 

"  Oh  !  this  is  some  trick  to  frighten  me. 
What  have  you  said?"  she  cried,  rising; 
"  you  are  playing  some  tragic  trick,  upon 
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"  A  tragic  trick  which  frightens  myself, 
Ellen,"  he  said,  calming  himself;"  "I  ought 
not  to  tell  you,  perhaps,  but  there  are 
moments  when  manhood  sinks,  and  one  is 
as  helpless  as  a  drowning  infant.  I'll  give 
fortune  and  freedom  away  like  stones  to 
him  who'll  show  me  the  jest  in  it." 

"For  mercy's  sake,  speak  plain,  if  this 
is  true." 

"  I've  the  word  of  a  doctor  for  its  truth. 
There,  there,  be  calm ;  your  office  by  me  is 
to  teach  me  to  be  calm.  I  thought  I  could 
pick  up  the  trick  of  serenity  from  you." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  ?" 

"  Because  I  preferred  whispering  it  to 
the  marble  Jupiter  on  the  landing.  Here, 
show  me  your  hand — feel  here,"  he  took  it 
and  pressed  it  to  his  breast.  "  Do  you  feel 
that  tumult  within  ? — there's  a  gallop  to  the 
grave.  Ain't  you  glad  I  haven't  my  pretty 
wife  on  the  saddle  croup  ?  Now  sit  down 
there,  and  give  me  a  firm  lock  of  your 
fingers  in  mine,  to  give  me  courage,  and 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it — quickly,  for  I 
daren't  stay  speaking  of  it  here.  Why, 
you  look  as  if  you  loved  me  now.  Never 
lose  that  look,  and  the  end  won't  be  so  bleak." 
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She  was  blanched  with  a  wild  solicitude 
and  alarm. 

He  hastily  told  her  the  secret ;  his  voice 
very  sharp  and  clear ;  he  did  not  know  it 
would  be  so  easy  to  tell.  "And  now/'  he  said, 
"  we  never  allude  to  this  again  ;  I  must  for- 
get it;  I  must  keep  calm — no  burst  of  emotion'* 
— he  saw  the  watery  eye  and  pursing  lip. 
"  Remember  this,  always,  I  must  be  kept 
calm,  and  light,  and  gay."  He  kissed  her, 
and  went  out. 

In  an  hour  or  so  he  came  back,  restlessly, 
and  told  her  he  had  been  down  to  the 
W —  library,  and  had  met  such  and  such 
friends.  He  talked  cheerfully  enough,  but 
was  evidently  under  a  re-action  from  his 
late  excitement  ;  his  manner  was  over- 
deliberate,  and  a  little  abashed.  She  was 
quite  changed  —  struck  tender  and  kind 
since  morning. 

He  seemed  nervous  lest  she  should  intro- 
duce the  forbidden  subject ;  scarcely  giving 
her  an  opening  to  speak,  except  to  answer 
some  indifferent  question.  She  perceived 
his  anxiety,  and  avoided  an  allusion,  when 
he  suddenly  introduced  it  himself,  and  by 
some  unintelligible  infatuation  kept  harping 
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upon  it  and  returning  to  it ;  now  softening 
to  her  the  danger,  and  retracting  a  little 
from  his  late  harsh  statement,  and  then — 
as  if  jealous  of  losing  her  sympathy — re- 
touching upon  its  terrors  and  its  imminence, 
taking  some  comfort  to  remember  it  was 
exaggeration.  Now  a  vague  feeling  of  ex- 
posure depressed  him — then  he  found  a  relief 
from  his  long  mystery  in  dragging  the 
skeleton  to  light  again,  and  trailing  it 
before  her.  It  was  so  new  to  talk  thus 
openly  and  receive  comfort  from  another 
intelligence — his  own  sources  of  comfort 
having  run  dry.  He  was  fitful  and  restless, 
and  she  knew  not  how  to  treat  him,  fearful 
of  the  offence  of  silence  or  of  speech. 

Before  dinner,  he  gave  her  a  volume  of 
Leigh  Hunt  to  read  out  to  him,  and  he 
thanked  God  that  there  were  such  gay, 
genial  writers,  whose  cheerfulness  was  so 
catching,  and  who  catered  so  delicately  to 
the  spirit  weary  and  heavy-laden. 

All  through  dinner  he  talked  tranquilly 
enough,  and  like  himself. 

He  retailed  with  gusto  some  bons  mots  of 
Thomas  Hood's,  and  then  doubted  sagely 
that  table-popularity  was  a  happy  thing  for 
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the  man — the  returns  of  fame  being  as  rapid 
and  fleeting  as  those  of  our  comic  actors, 
leaving  sad  sinking  hours  behind,  and  often 
making  home  life  tedious  ;  so  he  lectured, 
still  remotely  ringing  the  changes  on  the 
funeral  chord  he  had  struck. 

"  I'm  going  to  a  literary  reunion  to-night, 
Ellen,"  he  said,  when  the  cloth  was  removed. 

She  had  never  complained  of  his  absences, 
or  on  any  occasion  offered  the  slightest 
opposition.  A  tacit  bargain  that  he  was  to 
be  gay  and  she  was  to  be  lonely  had 
satisfied  her,  and  she  held  to  it.  She  now 
looked  startled,  and  begged  of  him  not  to 
go.  He  took  her  entreaty  affectionately, 
but  assured  her  that  these  parties  were 
quiet,  sober  affairs,  where  he  met  his  friends 
together ;  that  it  was  almost  the  only  plea- 
sure left  him  ;  and  that  he  found  in  them 
just  enough  excitement  to  stimulate,  not  to 
drug  or  weary. 

"  And  now,  Ellen,  one  last  solemn  word 
before  I  go — we  are  done  with  that  subject ; 
mind,  we've  talked  it  out ;  I  shall  dread  an 
allusion  to  it  ;  remember,  it  is  tabooed 
between  us." 

He  then  went  up  to  dress,  and  in  about 
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an  hour  came  down  trippingly — perfumed 
and  radiant  in  cambric,  kid  gloves  as  tight 
as  skin,  and  dazzling  white  waistcoat,  which 
shone  like  a  swan's  breast  —  we  speak  of 
an  old  fashion — his  superfine  coat  fitted 
exquisitely,  and  his  patent  leather  shoes 
showed  a  delicate  slight  foot.  He  bade  her 
good  night,  and  told  her  not  to  sit  up  for 
him.  Then,  stepping  into  a  cab,  he  was 
whirled  away  to  play  first  fiddle  in  a  select 
literary  coterie  of  lady  novelists  and  sundry 
great  unknowns,  who  honoured  him  as 
their  leading  spirit. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

*  Willst  du  nicht  anfsteVn,  Heinricli ! 
Der  ew'ge  Tag  bricht  an, 
Die  Todten  sind  erstanden." — Heine. 

A   SINNER  IN   OTTO   AND   CAMBRIC. 

At  a  few  minutes  to  three  Mr.  Brom  opened 
his  door  with  a  latch-key,  and  went  up  to 
his  study,  with  the  smile  still  upon  his  fea- 
tures. There  was  no  candle  in  the  room, 
and  he  got  a  slight  start;  a  white  figure 
was  sitting  over  the  dull  fire,  and  rose  as  he 
entered.  A  street  lamp's  ungainly  head 
looked  in  through  the  window  with  a  wild 
flare — yellow  across  the  boards,  and  ghost- 
white  across  the  ceiling — you  could  not  see 
but  you  knew  that  the  stars  were  shining 
purely  above  this  rank  earthly  light.* 
"  That  you,  Ellen  ?    why  on  earth  did 
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you  wait  up  for  me,  my  poor  girl  ?  Light 
the  candle,  you  look  like  a  spirit." 

She  passed  him  hastily,  and  shut  the  door 
on  them ;  all  the  great  town  clocks  began 
tolling  three, — heavy  hour,  when  half  the 
world  were  asleep. 

"  There's  three  o'clock ;  we  cannot  delay, 
Ellen,  come  along." 

"  John,  listen  to  me." 

She  caught  his  wrist,  and  held  him  firmly. 
She  spoke  in  a  low,  very  agitated  voice. 

"  You've  not  been  afraid  to  tell  me  this 
awful  thing.  Soon  you  say  you  will  be 
snatched  away  to  the  presence  of  our  great 
Judge.  But  we're  in  his  presence  now — 
here !  "  she  sobbed,  "  kneel  with  me,  and 
we'll  pray  for  his  mercy,  while  this  night  is 
ours  to  pray ;  we'll  plead  with  him  to  lift 
this  terror  off  our  hearts.     He  will  listen." 

"  My  gracious !  what  is  this  cant?  No,  not 
cant  with  you,  I'm  sure  ;  but  you  shock  me 
very  much ;  come,  come,  make  no  scenes, 
I'm  sleepy." 

"  No,  no ;  it's  frightful  to  sleep  with 
God's  hand  on  you.  How  can  you  sleep 
without  kneeling  at  His  mercy  seat,  and 
begging  for  support  for  us  both  ?" 
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What !  a  man  in  perfumes  of  otto,  and 
crisp  with  finery,  to  be  dragged  like  a  cul- 
prit to  the  mercy  seat!  Mr.  Brom  was 
getting  impatient — he  was  trembling. 

"  Nonsense,  Ellen,  I'm  not  a  heathen — 
you  speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  out  of  the  pale 
— you  don't  suppose  I  neglect  my  devotions, 
do  you  ?  then  you're  very  much  mistaken  ; 
'twould  be  blasphemous,  I  tell  you,  to  mouth 
at  that  lamp-post  like  parson  and  clerk. 
Hush  !  now  light  the  candle ;  I'll  say  a 
prayer,  of  course,  before  I  sleep." 

"Oh,  that  won't  be  prayer,"  she  said 
with  an  energy  that  shook  her,  "  I  know 
that  won't  be  prayer." 

"  In  common  charity,  let  us  hope  it  will." 

a  It's  a  false  hope.  Now  for  a  minute  shut 
out  the  world  from  your  thoughts,  and  ask 
His  pity  and  protection  for  this  night  with 
me,  and  courage  to  bear  what's  coming. 
God  will  draw  near  you  in  your  misery." 

"  Are  you  aware,  Ellen,"  he  said,  harshly, 
"  that  if  I  were  in  that  critical  state  you 
suppose,  this  agitation  might  kill  me ;  you 
don't  wish  to  kill  me,  do  you  ?  What  a  fool 
I  was  to  tell  you!  I  bitterly  repent  it 
now." 
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"  How  shall  I  put  it  ?  do  you  believe  me? 
Why  cannot  you  ?  why  will  you  not  ?."  she 
sobbed,  thrown  back  a  moment,  and  bewil- 
dered into  a  flurry  of  words.  "  Oh,  John, 
if  you  knew  how  I  wish  it ! " 

"  Let  us  have  it,  then,  quick,"  he  sneered 
bitterly ;  "  read  me  the  service  for  the  dead" 

"  Stop,  John !"  she  cried,  in  a  passion  of 
tears,  "  I've  had  a  fearful  dream  as  I  was 
waiting  for  you  here  to-night.  I  thought 
the  black  sky  yawned  white,  and  the 
trumpet  was  pealing,  oh,  awfully  pealing  ! 
and  I  woke  you  with  a  scream  to  get  up, 
that  it  was  the  judgment  day.  I  feel  under 
some  horror  about  you  ever  .since,  and  it 
will  comfort  me  if  we  just  ask  God  Almighty 
to  shield  us  to-night." 

"  Good  God,  let  me  out  of  this  /" 

He  pushed  her  back,  and  darted  out  of  the 
room  in  rage  and  fright,  clapping  the  door 
behind  him. 

She  knelt  down  trembling,  and  all  heav- 
ing with  sobs,  and  she  prayed  for  him.  Up 
among  his  stars,  throughout  the  black  city, 
fronting  this  his  child,  was  the  Almighty, 
listening.  A  million  prayers  like  hers  go 
up  to  him  continually,  for  the  wicked  one, 
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for  the  dying  one — not  all  in  vain,  not  all 
in  vain !  Agony,  like  Gethsemane's.  for 
darling  children,  for  wives  and  husbands, 
not  all  in  vain,  we  trust ! 

It  seemed  to  this  praying  woman  so  very 
terrible  that  a  soul  that  was,  as  it  were,  side 
by  side  with  her,  should  be  an  heir  of 
agony  whose  worm  should  never  die ;  but 
it  is  so,  and  shall  be  so,  that  heavy  saying 
is  day  by  day  fulfilling,  "  One  shall  be 
taken  and  the  other  left  " — I  be  saved  and 
my  brother  lost. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

THE    OLD   REST   O'   THE   FOOT. 

The  night  passed,  yet  Mr.  Brom  found 
himself  in  light  and  life.  He  rose  as  fresh 
as  if  the  harvest  of  his  years  were  coming 
on  securely. 

The  unpleasant  scene  which  had  occurred 
between  him  and  Ellen  he  seemed  resolved 
to  ignore,  for  he  met  her  in  his  lightest 
mood.  Her  manner  and  countenance,  how- 
ever, still  bore  the  impress  of  agitation. 
Her  words  were  couched  gently  to  him,  she 
bethought  her  of  many  little  attentions, 
and  she  watched  his  wants.  He  was  gay, 
but  it  was  the  gaiety  of  the  light  comedy 
man  who  distrusts  his  audience,  or  does  not 
perfectly  know  his  part.  After  breakfast, 
whilst  still  running  his  eyes  over  the  news- 
paper, he  said,  drawlingly — 
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"  With  reference,  Ellen,  to  that  commu- 
nication to  you  yesterday,  I've  to  ask  your 
pardon ;  it  was  the  merest  jest  carried  a 
little  too  far.  In  point  of  fact,  I  wanted  to 
try  if  you  cared  for  me.  I've  been  repent- 
ing all  the  morning." 

"  There  is  no  need,  John,"  she  said,  gently, 
as  she  gathered  the  cups  on  the  tray. 

"  I  hope  I  may  consider  myself  for- 
given." 

"  You  may,"  she  murmured,  watching 
his  unsteady  eye,  which  would  fain  have 
glanced  at  her  to  read  her  face,  but  she  was 
not  deceived,  being  prepared  for  a  pre- 
varication from  Mr.  Brom,  whose  boundary 
between  truth  and  falsehood  was  moveable. 

He  knew  she  saw  through  him,  but  he 
felt  he  had  not  energy  or  nerve  for  con- 
founding her  mild  belief.  He  abstained 
from  another  word  on  the  subject,  satisfied 
with  the  indirect  expression  of  his  will  that 
her  sympathy  should  be  withdrawn  from 
him. 

Frequently,  now,  he  would  ask  her  to 
read  out  to  him  ;  partly,  indeed,  because  it 
saved  him  the  slavery  of  toiling  at  type,  but 
chiefly  to  interrupt,  seduce,  and  absorb  her 
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mind  from  its  meditation  upon  him.  It 
gave  him  quite  a  creeping  feel  at  moments 
to  know  that  behind  that  pale  brow  were 
surely  thoughts  of  his  death,  when  it  would 
be,  and  how.  Schemes  of  converting  him 
and  softening  his  heart,  were  going  on 
busily  there.  The  gorge  of  the  worldling 
rose  at  the  thought. 

Softening  his  heart !  he  must  steel  it — he 
has  need  to  keep  the  embers  of  manhood 
alive  by  a  light  thoughtless  philosophy 
learned  in  a  roving  life.  The  Ephemera 
must  ever  live  in  the  sunshine  ;  she  would 
draw  a  curtain  across  the  beam  on  which 
it  dances  before  the  fated  cloud  arrives. 

Since  Adam  men  have  died  with  averted 
face.  So  long  as  she  was  absent  he  felt 
relieved,  as  if  he  had  recalled  the  know- 
ledge to  his  own  bosom,  but  when  she  sat 
silent  by  him,  plying  her  needle,  he  grew 
fidgety  ;  he  brooded  on  his  fate. 

Weeks  passed,  and  he  still  fenced  her  off, 
as  she  waited  patiently  to  speak  in  season. 
Her  half-spoken  soothing,  her  pity,  he  could 
not  resent,  but  they  were  so  shockingly 
suggestive.  He  began  to  lose  the  relish  for 
her  society,  for  he  found  that  to  know  she 
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was  thinking  of  it,  kept  him  thinking  of  it 
too,  and  before  he  had  been  almost  an  adept 
at  forgetting.  He  began  to  yield  to  way- 
ward humours,  and  to  say  flighty  things  to 
astonish  her ;  his  motive,  if  motive  he  had, 
being  a  sort  of  driftless  defiance;  and  in 
flapping  slippers  he  wandered  from  his 
study  to  the  upper  room  and  back  again. 
Had  she  been  uniformly  unaffected  by 
this  effeminate  oppression  he  might  have 
dropped  it  soon ;  but  she  once  or  twice  let 
slip  home  truths,  which  rankled.  At  chance 
intervals  he  used  actually  to  persuade  him- 
self there  was  no  such  secret  in  the  vault  of 
his  mind,  its  upper  rooms  were  so  fantastic 
and  so  gay;  now  all  was  sad.  When  people 
were  by,  he  could  not  be  naturally  gay 
before  her — his  attention  was  divided. 

Meanwhile  certain  duns  knocked  im- 
portunately, and  one  or  two  threatening 
notes  were  served  up  as  a  relish  to  his 
breakfast ;  he  used  to  throw  them  over 
to  Ellen,  and  watch  her  reading  them 
with  a  nonchalant  pity.  As  for  himself, 
he  could  look  on  them  with  almost  in- 
difference, the  sensations  of  insecurity 
they    brought,  he    almost  welcomed    as  a 
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counter-irritation.  The  loss  of  means  in- 
deed he  deplored,  lest  his  light  stream  of 
pleasure  should  too  soon  trickle  dry. 

He  felt  a  constant  desire  to  have  some 
one  else  in  the  house.  He  would  have  had 
his  mother  at  once,  but  that  he  feared  the 
two  women  would  put  their  heads  together 
to  „  torture  him,  and  drive  him  into  some 
pious  cul-de-sac. 

One  morning,  Ellen  touched  on  that 
awkward  theme,  his  perilled  soul,  and  he 
went  off  in  some  flighty  ribaldry  about  the 
souls  of  those  famous  convert  fishes  who 
were  all  caught  and  eaten  in  their  sins. 

She  was  silent,  and  looked  heated  and 
insulted. 

"  Ellen,"  said  he,  in  a  conciliatory  tone, 
"  would  you  object  to  my  asking  a  friend 
on  a  visit?  " 

"  Surely  not;  but  you  are  growing  too 
poor  to  entertain." 

"  We'll  manage.  Heath  is  in  London, 
I'm  going  to  ask  him." 

Joy  shot  into  her  eyes,  but  he  did  not 
mark  it ;  she  was  absolutely  afraid  to  speak, 
lest  some  injudicious  words  might  cause  a 
change  of  mind  in  him. 
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"Well,  I  scarcely  suppose  you  object. 
I  know  you'd  like  it." 

"  I  should  like  it,  John,"  she  said,  softly. 
"  When  will  you  ask  him  ?  " 

"  £h  !  I'll  ask  him  to-day,  if  you  please  ; 
shall  I?  "  said  he,  smiling,  and  rising,  with 
his  eye  upon  her. 

"  Pray  do."  Her  cheeks  burned,  she 
scarce  knew  why, — perhaps  at  his  look. 

"  Oh,  won't  to-morrow  do  as  well,  eh  ? 
Could  we  not  manage  to  wait  a  few  hours?" 
smiled  he. 

She  took  her  cue  from  him  with  angry 
promptitude. 

"  Don't  ask  him  at  all." 

He  whistled  low,  and  sat  down  for  a  few 
moments,  then  he  got  up  with  a  laugh. 

"  Never  mind,  my  poor  Ellen,  I'm  only 
joking  with  you.  Both  of  us  will  be  the 
better  for  his  company,  for  he's  a  dear  old 
friend  to  us  both.  I'll  go  now  and  bring 
him,  if  I  can." 

She  did  not  object,  and  he  left  the  room 
to  dress. 

Presently  he  peered  in  with  his  late  arch 
smile. 

"  Come,  what  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  " 
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"  Say  what  you  please,"  she  returned 
distantly.  She  gave  a  construction  to  his 
behaviour  which  he  did  not  half  intend; 
to  say  truth,  it  was  only  a  little  mis- 
chievous chaff  he  had  purposed.  He  did 
not  mean  absolute  unkindness,  but  selfish- 
ness and  constant  fear  combined,  breed  a 
host  of  little  meannesses,  like  vermin. 

"  I'll  say  what  will  please  him,  love," 
he  said,  gaily,  and  he  went  whistling  down. 

"  I'll  live  like  a  Moslem,"  he  muttered, 
as  he  breathed  the  fresh  air  without, 
"  Jemmy  and  I  will  be  lads  again  !  " 

Heath  had  taken  a  cheap  lodging  in 
Hornsey  Road,  and  thither  Mr.  Brom  was 
driven,  ill-pleased  with  the  roar  of  the  streets, 
which  kept  his  nerves  awake.  Soon  he  got 
into  quiet  streets,  and  he  could  collect  his 
thoughts.  This  that  he  had  proposed  so 
abruptly  had  for  some  time  been  occurring 
to  him  by  impulses ;  he  anticipated  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  old 
friend  Surgeon  Heath.  The  fact  was,  he 
had  had  a  temporary  cloy  of  social  caviare, 
and  now  longed  for  a  draught  of  pure 
water.  Heath  was  so  fresh,  genial,  and 
honest.     Who  knows  but  he,  John  Brom, 
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might  catch  some  comfort  from  him? 
— strength  from  his  strength,  health  from 
his  health,  hope  from  his  hope.  He  had  an 
impulse  towards  him,  on  which  he  would 
not  reason  ;  he  never  reasoned  now. 

Heath's  youth  and  his  started  together 
in  yoke.  Healthy  boyhood  he  will  fancy 
back  with  him,  and  he  will  taste  literature, 
not  that  which  has  gone  through  the  seven 
stomachs  of  the  London  litterateur,  chewed 
and  rechewed  to  insipidity,  but  the  old  pure 
draught  from  the  crystal  cup,  as  when,  in 
the  Rector's  library,  he  pored  over  the 
yellow  leaves  of  the  Spectator,  or  laughed 
and  sobbed  over  uncle  Toby's  career.  James 
Heath  will  see  in  him  the  old  comrade, 
active  and  ambitious,  and  not  a  death- in- 
life.  "What's  Jem  Heath's  drama  doing 
all  this  time?" 

He  found  Jem  at  home,  and  met  from 
him  a  kind  reception ;  no  enervating  com- 
passion, but  a  fine  strong  grasp,  sug- 
gestive of  lusty  health ;  but  Heath  looks 
changed  and  invalided ;  surely  sorrow  seems 
dealing  with  him  too. 

The  chamber  was  plainly  furnished,  and 
served  both  as  sitting-room  and  bed-room. 
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Mr.  Brom  threw  himself  on  a  large  arm- 
chair of  naked  straw,  and  of  beehive  con- 
struction. He  made  many  inquiries  as  to 
his  friend's  professional  prospects,  and  re- 
ceived rather  desponding  replies. 

"  How  is  Ellen  ?"  said  Heath.    "  Does  she 
like  London  life  ?" 

"  She's  well,  thank  you  ;  she  drags  along 
with  it,  as  I  do,  Jem." 

"  Ha  !  I'm  on  a  dead  set,"  he  said,  gazing 
at  an  old  cupboard,  the  door  of  which  was 
ajar.  He  rose  slowly,  and  going  over, 
seized  upon  a  pile  of  loose  MS.  leaves  with 
mock  triumph.  Heath  did  not  forbid  him, 
and  Mr.  Brom,  resuming  his  easy  seat, 
stretched  out  his  legs,  and  glanced  over 
the  first  page ;  he  read  on ;  he  read 
through  leaf  after  leaf  intently,  whilst 
Heath,  seemingly  employed  with  a  book, 
stole  more  than  one  anxious  look  at  his 
face,  for  the  verdict  of  another  mind. 
Mr.  Brom  finished  after  a  sitting  of  more 
than  a  hour,  and  put  the  pile  of  paper  back 
where  he  found  it  without  a  comment. 

"  And  now  to  my  errand.  It's  full  time 
to  think  of  it,  ain't  it  ?  Ellen  and  I  want  you 
to  come  spend  a  few  weeks  with  us." 
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Heath  closed  his  book,  and  came  over 
to  the  fire.  "  Thank  you,  John,  you  are 
both  very  kind ;  at  a  future  time  I  should 
like  it — at  present  it  is  out  of  my  power." 

"And  why?" 

"  I  think  it  far  better  not." 

Mr.  Brom  hummed  a  tune,  and  beat 
time  to  it  with  his  cane. 

"  Oh,  I  think  you'd  better  come ;  Ellen 
wishes  it ;  you  treated  her  very  doggedly 
before." 

"  She  forgave  me,  I've  no  doubt.  lam  sure 
I  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  both 
you  and  her ;  but  don't  press  me  just  now." 

After  a  little  consideration,  Mr.  Brom 
said,  with  playful  meaning : 

"  I'm  aware,  Jimmy,  there  was  once  —  a 
sort  of  a  —  how  shall  I  class  it  ?  —  a  pen- 
chant on  your  part  towards  Ellen,  you 
were,  perhaps,  a  little  less  than  kin,  and 
more  than  kind  ;  but  that  has  long  since 
passed;  and  settled  into  friendship."  His 
own  altered  feelings  towards  Mary  languidly 
occurred  to  him.  "  Come  over  with  me  ; 
Ellen  really  longs  to  see  you  again." 

Heath  betrayed  no  emotion,  if  he  felt  it, 
but  said  with  some  accession  of  decision : 
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"  My  dear  John,  I'm  sorry  to  refuse  you, 
but,  once  for  all,  I  cannot  go." 

"  I  see  you  are  waiting  to  meet  her  in 
heaven." 

Heath  turned  off  the  subject  civilly, 
but  firmly,  and  Mr.  Brom  presently  rose, 
discontented,  to  go. 

u  Well,  Jim,  I  perceive  you're  one  of  the 
wise  ones  of  the  earth ;  you  refuse  to  come 
to  us  now  we  are  poor  and  sad." 

Heath  went  down  with  him,  and  as  he 
stood  swinging  the  open  hall  door  gently, 
he  said  : 

"  Tell  Ellen  I'll  come." 

"  Kind  fellow !  Come  to-day  ;  we  dine 
about  six,  and  be  as  soon  with  us  as  you 
can  conveniently." 

It  may  be  safe  to  say  that  Mr:  Brom 
saw  little  more  in  Heath's  hesitation  than 
the  old  wounds  of  pride,  which  take  so  long 
to  cicatrise.  He  wished  to  see  no  more 
in  it.  His  own  feelings  towards  his  wife 
did  not  admit  of  jealousy,  which  sharpens 
the  sight ;  he  wished  to  divert  her  atten- 
tions from  himself,  which  were  too  kind. 
He  had  conceived  the  wayward  conviction 
that  Heath's  vicinity  would  contribute  to 
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his  enjoyment,  so  he  found  it  altogether 
easy  to  shut  his  eyes.  As  to  reasoning 
upon  what  might  come  of  that  old  penchant, 
which  he  believed  to  be  past,  verily,  the 
remote  consequences  of  aught  in  time  or 
eternity  were  less  to  him  than  the  plot 
of  a  next  year's  novel. 

"  Ellen,"  said  he,  "  we'll  have  Jim  Heath 
to  dinner ;  run  down  and  see  we've  some- 
thing to  eat." 

"I'm  delighted"  she  exclaimed.  She 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  ran  smiling 
down  stairs.  Why,  she  wears  the  very 
look  of  welcome  already  ! 

About  five  o'clock,  as  the  grey  was  fall- 
ing, Heath  came  in ;  John  Brbm,  dressed 
in  evening  costume,  met  him  in  the  hall, 
and  marshalled  him  in  with  a  victor's 
pride. 

She  awaited  them  in  the  little  drawing- 
room,  dressed  in  white,  and,  to  look  close  at 
her,  her  breast  palpitated ;  she  came  up  to 
Heath  hurriedly  and  shook  hands.  He  sat 
ill  at  ease  near  her,  and  stammered  over 
common-places.  He  spoke  chiefly  to  Mr. 
Brom,  but  she  would  not  be  repelled.  She 
listened  to  him  with  a  little  glimmer  of  hectic 
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joy  at  times  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  ad- 
dressing him  often,  and  sometimes  answer- 
ing for  her  husband  in  a  low  excited  tone, 
though  his  calculating  eye  was  upon  her. 
Her  sympathy  had  been  long  a-wing,  and 
yearned  for  the  well-known  rest  of  the 
foot. 

After  dinner,  Heath  saw  her  go  to  the 
piano,  just  as  she  used  in  the  evenings,  — 
he  could  have  begged  her  not.  Eegrets 
for  what  might  have  been  were  at  him, 
and  these  are  fiends  in  forms  we  loved, 
feeding  upon  our  living  hopes,  so  that  they 
pine.  Who  will  teach  us  to  banish  them  to 
their  graves,  or  bring  back  the  lost  mo- 
ments ? 

He  dared  not  look  at  her,  would  fain  not 
think  of  her,  as  she  sat  there,  the  girlish 
figure  giving  gently  with  the  music  —  on 
the  wings  of  the  music  trooped  down  the 
beautiful  vampire  regrets. 

He  little  knew  there  was  but  the  tension 
of  a  hair  that  moment  between  him  and 
happiness. 

The  next  morning  they  met  alone  before 
breakfast.  He  had  been  up  since  first 
light.     There  was  a  tinge  of  pink  on  her 
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cheek  as  she  came  quietly  in ;  her  spirits 
had  risen,  and  there  was  still  an  uncon- 
scious excitement  in  her  mien. 

She  brought  him  out  to  a  dingy  little 
town  garden.  It  was  a  fine  blue  morning, 
a  windy  blue,  and  the  maelstrom  of  London 
sounded  to  them  like  the  hum  of  a  bee, 
and  no  more.  They  walked  slowly  up  and 
down  by  the  grass  plot,  and  beneath  the 
old  apple-tree,  a  hunchback  hermit  of  his 
kind.  The  sun  was  warm,  and  lit  up  many 
windows,  thronging  them  with  jubilee  stars 
and  lustres ;  there  were  diamonds  among 
the  grass — to  look  at,  not  to  gather. 

She  led  him  back,  he  watched  not  how, 
into  the  confidential  way  in  which  they 
used  to  talk,  or  somehow  they  fell  into 
it  mutually,  having  known  no  other. 

She  began  to  blame  him  for  not  having 
come  near  them  for  so  long,  but  before  he 
could  answer  she  hastily  retracted  her 
blame,  saying  it  had  grieved  her,  and 
puzzled  her — grieved  her  at  least.  She  had 
so  much  to  tell  him,  and  she  tried  in  her 
eagerness  to  fit  all  she  had  to  say  into  this 
flitting  half  hour;  to  tell  him  all  her 
burdens  great  and  small.    She  had  been  re- 
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volving  all  she  had  to  tell  him  through  the 
restless  night,  but  at  one  great  trouble  she 
could  only  hint. 

"  Something  that  terrifies  me,  but  I  can- 
not say  more." 

"  You'd  better  tell  me,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
cautious,  and  we'll  surely  find  some  remedy 
between  us." 

"  No — no,  there's  none,  we  are  very  poor 
now,  Jemmy." 

"  I  feared  you  were." 

"  Better  than  that  troublous  wealth, 
Jemmy,  I  know  that.  You  remember  how 
well  I  was  trained  to  poverty.  You  used 
to  call  me  a  gold-beater,  and  boast  for  me 
that  I  could  make  a  sovereign  cover  an 
acre.     Oh,  this  London  is  a  dismal  place." 

Pleasure  and  Melancholy  strove  at 
Heath's  heart  as  she  opened  her  mind  to 
him. 

"  What  is  this  chief  sorrow,  Ellen  ?  "  he 
said,  jealous  to  hear  it  of  all ;  "  let  us  see 
if  we  can't  doctor  it." 

"  Oh !  it's  beyond  us,  I  am  depressed 
about  my  husband.  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  She 
saw  him  wince  at  the  unaccustomed  word. 

"  Is   it  not   time  to   go   in  ? "   he  said, 
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quickly.     And  they  slowly  returned  to  the 
door. 

"Look  up,  Jemmy,  up  high,  that  stream 
of  sea  gulls, — they  are  off  to  the  sea." 

He  stood  a  moment  with  her,  looking  up 
at  the  snow  white  flock.  Why  did  they 
look  so  longingly  after  them  ? 

All  that  day  Eeflection  was  hoodwinked, 
except  for  miserable  snatches  of  thought, 
like  those  conscious  minglings  of  unhappy 
realities  which  come  through  opiate  bliss, 
.Reason  plucking  intermittently  at  the 
dreamer's  robe.  That  day  the  long  dis- 
cipline, the  acquired  heroism,  was  all 
undone. 

Mr.  Brom  left  them  together  good-na- 
turedly, having  many  visits  and  many  little 
pleasures  on  hand  which  he  called  business. 
She  fetched  up  from  a  chest  below  some  of 
the  handsome  volumes  which  had  never 
been  unpacked,  melancholy  relics  of  their 
days  of  grandeur,  hoping  they  might  in- 
terest her  honoured  guest ;  she  faithfully 
remembered,  all  his  favourite  airs.  The 
little  Indian  waltzes  he  used  to  sit  rocking 
over,  his  knees  embraced.  They  were  very 
simple  airs  poor  Heath  favoured.     "  The 
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Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"  he  also  understood, 
and  some  nursery  airs.  He  now  drew  her 
away  from  the  piano,  for  the  simple  swaying 
figure,  and  the  pretty  head,  so  gently  timing 
to  the  nursery  airs,  seen  through  the  sad 
witchery  of  music,  were  just  not  to  be  borne. 

They  sat  in  the  little  boudoir  ;  Ellen  at 
work,  with  soft  swift  waves  of  the  hand — 
her  cheek  was  pink  and  bonny  as  it  had  not 
been  for  many  a  day.  Mr.  Brom  had 
wearied  of  the  picture.  Heath  feared  to 
look  too  often. 

The  day  was  so  short  and  bright  to  these 
lovers  with  a  gulf  between  them,  who 
fancied  themselves  but  friends.  It  is  a  de- 
lusion which  cannot  last. 

They  talked  over  poor  Mary  Frompton's 
career,  and  Heath  could  only  remember  of 
her  —  gentle  traits  and  softened  points, 
and  touches  of  natural  goodness. 

How  the  evil  distils  from  our  recollections 
of  the  dead,  till  all  that  remains  is  beautiful 
and  good.  Is  it  not  as  if  the  chastened 
soul  that  lives,  gradually  substituted  its 
image  in  our  hearts,  for  that  faulty  loved 
one  we  parted  with  long  ago  ? 

The  next   day   Mr.  Brom  proposed  to 

N    4 
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enjoy  the  society  of  his  friend,  which  he 
had  so  specially  provided  for  himself. 

He  had  many  little  schemes  of  amusement 
for  the  day,  and  during  breakfast  talked  of 
them  with  spirit  and  hope. 

"  You're  fresh  to  the  sights,  Jemmy, 
and  I  overflow  with  tickets.  Suppose  we 
do  a  panorama  after  breakfast ;  then  there's 
a  morning  concert  at  one,  where  we'll  hear 

Madame  L ,  an  enchanting  voice.    Then 

the  Exhibition  will  begin  to  fill.  Eh  !  we'll 
put  the  day  on  wheels,  Jemmy."  To-day 
I'll  give  him  a  hint,  he  added,  in  thought, 
to  keep  Ellen  from  troubling  me.  He  will 
take  a  man's  view  of  it. 

"  Does  Ellen  come  ?"  said  Heath. 

Mr.  Brom  turned  to  her  formally  for  an 
answer.  As  a  matter  of  course  she  said  she 
was  not  going,  or  never  went.  u  But, 
Jemmy,  you  must  take  advantage  of  your 
stay  with  us.  John  can  get  you  every- 
where.    You  must  go" 

He  was  about  to  plead  his  distaste  for 
sight-seeing,  that  weariest  of  boredoms  ;  but 
there  was  a  significance  in  her  tone  he  could 
not  miss. 

After  breakfast  she  said  witha subdued  air: 
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"I  have  prayers  with  the  servants,  Jemmy, 
every  morning.     Will  you  come  in  ?" 

"  No,  never  mind,"  laughed  her  husband, 
"  Jim  and  I  are  both  philosophers,  Ellen. 
You'll  get  no  good  of  us.  Here's  a  pretty 
book  I  got  the  other  day,  Jem  ;  look  it 
over  while  I'm  dressing,  and  give  me  your 
opinion  ;  the  cover  and  pictures  are  really 
good,  but  it  hasn't  much  brains  in  it." 

A  look  on  Ellen's  face  caught  Heath's 
attention,  and  as  she  passed  him  she 
dropped  a  little  whisper :  "  Bring  him  in  if 
you  can." 

Heath  took  the  book  and  laid  it  on  the 
table ;  then  taking  John's  arm,  he  said, 
"  Come  in,  John.  I  won't  trust  myself  with 
you  if  you're  such  a  Pagan  ;  it's  not  lucky." 

Mr.  Brom  was  in  an  easy  mood,  and 
yielded  with  a  good  grace,  so  they  had  a 
chapter  timidly  read  to  them.  It  was 
Hezekiafts  prayer.  When  they  knelt  she 
read  a  printed  prayer  with  a  fervour  which 
made  Heath  feel  strange  and  uncomfortable 
— it  seemed  to  come  from  an  overcharged 
heart. 

Mr.  Brom  had  a  red  flush  across  his  brow 
as  he  rose  from  his  knees.     He  abruptly 
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fell  into  some  foolish  banter  at  Heath,  which 
had  a  startling  effect  of  irreverence.  It 
checked  the  servants  in  their  curtseys  at 
the  door,  accustomed  to  the  few  seconds' 
silence  in  the  room  where  One  invisible 
might  have  been  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Mr.  Brom  went  up  to  dress  singing,  and 
Heath  turned  to  Ellen's  shocked  face  for 
some  explanation. 

"  I  thank  you,"  she  said,  with  an  em- 
phasis he  thought  beyond  the  occasion.  "  I 
am  so  depressed  about,  him.  He  is  under 
great  misfortune,  and  you  must  overlook 
any  little  irritation  he  may  show." 

"  I  must  ask  you  one  question — I've  a 
right — is  he  unkind  ?  " 

"  No,  no — unkind  to  himself,  Jemmy. 
I  cannot  break  confidence ;  do  you  think 
I  should  be  justified  ?  " 

"  No,  Ellen,  not  if  you  are  bound. " 

u  But  you  will  not  assist  me  and  support 
me  with  zeal,  unless  I  do — you  cannot" — 

"  But  I  will— I'll  act  to  the  letter  of  your 
directions.     I  am  here  to  support  you." 

"  Never  mind  me,"  she  said,  crowding 
her  words,  "  support  him ;  help  me  in  that ; 
ask  no  questions ;  I  am  wretched — wretched 
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about  him.  As  you  see,  he  is  killing  thought, 
he  is  so  awfully  reckless." 

"  But  is  he  not  wise,  to  divert  his  " — 
"  No,  no—  we've  not  a  minute — he'll  be 
down  ;  you  must  manage  naturally ;  you 
must  draw  him  on  to  talk  of  religion — don't 
be  reasoning  with  me,"  she  said,  almost 
violently ;  "if  you  are  my  friend,  you'll 
influence  him  with  all  your  mind  ;  tempt 
him  to  think — he's  coming — you  know  what 
I  mean  ;  will  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  will."  What  else  could  he  say  ?  There 
was  something  in  the  air,  in  his  blood,  at  that 
moment,  mutely  warring  against  the  thought 
of  religion,  an  emotion  so  still  at  his  heart 
that  its  presence  was  unknown,  but  what 
opposing  influence  touched  it  went  to 
tinder. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

LIP-PRECEPT. 

Mr.  Brom  came  slowly  down,  pale  and 
grave  ;  he  did  not  enter  the  room,  but  called 
to  Surgeon  Heath.  They  went  out  toge- 
ther, and  in  the  streets  he  seemed  to  re- 
vive again.  Arm  in  arm  they  walked 
along,  their  distinct  natures  were  in  naked 
contrast.  Mr.  Brom,  as  he  shook  off  the 
temporary  damp,  was  mercurial  and  loqua- 
cious, looking  at  all  about  him  as  unreal, 
mere  racks  of  smoke  and  vapour  for  present 
use  only.  Heath  was  falling  into  silences, 
and  arousing  like  one  who  struggles  against 
a  sleep  he  longs  for,  but  must  not  in- 
dulge in. 

He  dared  not  dwell  upon  the  present. 
He  must  only  take  it  and  enjoy  it  without 
examination,  and  in  her  absence  keep  pon- 
dering upon  some  future  means  of  cure. 
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They  passed  the  scaffolding  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  terminus.  Heath 
stopped  to  look  at  it  with  great  interest ; 
he  fell  into  enthusiastic  anticipation,  and 
tried  to  hold  Mr.  Brom  back. 

"  In  a  couple  of  years,"  he  cried,  "  we'll 
be  steaming  all  over  England  ;  you  and  I 
may  breakfast  in  London,  and  dine  in  Man- 
chester." 

"Come  along,"  muttered  Mr.  Brom, 
breaking  from  him ;  "  we've  not  much  time. 
We'll  look  in  at  the  Academy  first,  and 
then—" 

"  If  I  had  money,  John,  I'd  be  tempted 
to  invest  largely  in  shares." 

"  If  you'd  money,  I  hope  you'd  invest  it 
in  a  loan  to  me.  Come,  we've  had  enough 
of  that.  I'll  bring  you,  Sir,  to  see  the  great 
German  mesmerist,  who  summons  a  daily 
shoal  of  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  and 
we'll  prove  him.  By  Jove!  I  believe  there's 
something  in  it." 

"  But  is  it  possible  you  feel  no  interest — " 

"  Not  a  jot !  " 

"In  what  must  work  a  revolution  in 
mind,  and  give  man  a  new  power  ?  Why, 
look  at  it  even  selfishly." 
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"  I'm  sick  of  the  subject,  man,  who  cares 
for  such  a  long  look-out  ?  Steam  off  your 
enthusiasm,  and  let  us  see  what's  to  be  done 
to-day." 

'Twas  a  subject  —  this  giant  scheme  of 
the  iron-road — that  one  of  the  Ephemerides 
dare  not  light  upon  for  a  moment,  a  matter 
of  two  years !  Will  not  the  earth  pass  like 
a  smoke  puff  into  nothing  before  that  ? 

He  dragged  off  his  friend  to  a  gay  ex- 
hibition, and  from  that  to  a  concert,  and 
from  that  to  an  oyster  tavern,  and  from 
that  to  a  mesmeric  seance.  Pictures,  music, 
mummery,  these  compose  a  fitting  sunbeam. 

■'  Well,  Jim,  what  did  you  think  of  our 
German  ghostseer  ?  " 

"  I  thought  him  a  clever  mountebank, 
who  has  learned  to  read  men's  faces  better 
than  you  or  I." 

"  I  declare  I  can't  agree  with  you.  I'd 
give  worlds  to  believe  him.  I'd  sleep  in 
St.  Paul's  churchyard,  if  he'd  help  me  to 
see  a  ghost.  The  man  really  brought  very 
strong  practical  evidence  that  he  had  some 
communication.  He  described  to  me  accu- 
rately the  face  of  a  man  who's  dead  and 
gone." 
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"  Oh  !  his  account  of  it  was  given  in  the 
most  general  language.  I  fancy  he  took 
my  face  as  a  basis." 

"  You  asked  him,  Jim,  the  inscription 
on  a  tombstone,  and  he  answered  you 
readily.  How  could  he  have  come  at 
that?" 

"  How  do  you  know  he's  right  ?  I  dont." 

"But  you  believe  in  the  existence  of 
spirits." 

"  Not  that  they  populate  London." 

"  Why  not — wiiy  not  ?  we  know  nothing 
of  Nature — the  omnipresence  of  spirits  may 
be  one  of  her  elementary  laws,  eh  ?  " 

And  so  they  saw  the  sights,  till  Heath 
grew  giddy  with  beauties  of  colour  and 
sound.  Mr.  Brom  met  many  friends,  and 
introduced  one  or  two  to  Surgeon  Heath  ; 
he  chatted  with  his  friend  Lord  Pedwick, 
a  rising  man  in  the  House,  but  in  this 
instance  he  forgot  the  introduction.  He  told 
Heath  that  there  were  pleasant  talk  parties 
and  good  dinners  coming  on,  to  which  he 
could  get  him  invitations.  "  You  must 
begin  to  make  a  circle." 

"  My  circle  is  big  enough  to  hold  me, 
John.     I  couldn't  live  your  life,  if  I  was 
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salaried  like  a  chancellor.  I  believe  there's 
not  a  party  or  assembly  you  don't  buzz  into 
except  Church." 

"  My  dear  Jim,  you're  grown  a  mighty 
steady  fellow." 

Stiffly  and  unwillingly  Heath  took  the 
open ;  he  felt  his  precept  was  like  a  prayer 
before  the  footlights. 

"  You  and  I,  John,  are  leaving  youth 
behind  us,  and  it  behoves  us  to  be  steady. 
A  gay  London  life  is  an  antiquated  boy- 
hood, is  it  not  ?  without  its  earnestness. 
It  don't  give  a  man  a  chance  to  think,  till 
he  takes  to  his  bed  mortal  sick,  and  he 
is  frightened  into  death,  like  children  by  a 
mask  pinned  to  the  curtains.  Now  if  that 
exquisite  diner-out  there,  who's  waiting  for 
a  cab,  were  to  have  the  shaft  of  a  car 
through  his  chest,  'twould  shock  us  to  see 
him  fitted  into  a  coffin  instead  of  a  cab, 
patent  leathers  pointing  up." 

"  Stop  this  morbid  extravagance  ! "  said 
Mr.  Brom,  with  something  very  like  a  groan. 
There  was  a  silence,  then  he  took  up  the 
conversation  calmly. 

"  I've  thought  over  these  subjects  as  well 
as  you ;  so  has  every  man.  I've  had  my  spell 
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at  them.  Ellen's  a  Jesuit,  and  you're  her 
agent — but  no  matter.  I'll  touch  briefly  on 
the  point,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  says  when 
he  detains  us  forty  minutes.  I've  a  turn  for 
observing,  and  I've  watched  my  brother 
Christians  pretty  closely,  like  a  terrier  lying 
up  against  a  rat  hole,  where  all  is  quiet — 
nothing  wrong  for  many  an  hour,  till  at 
last  the  vermin  skips  out  and  is  nabbed  — 
men's  temptations  vary  with  their  powers, 
ambition  and  business  ;  it  depends  on  these 
whether  the  indulgence  is  concealed  or 
palpable.  Set  aside  the  talking  of  Christian- 
ity, and  we're  all  pretty  fairly  on  a  level. 
I'm  as  good  a  Christian  as  you  or  Ellen,  by 
Jove !  It  is  a  stand-up  fight  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit  with  us  all.  I  don't  talfc, 
but  I  obey,  as  far  as  the  flesh  allows  me,  the 
practical  laws  of  right  and  wrong.  Here's 
the  history  of  the  best  of  us.  In  youth 
the  flesh  butts  hardest  at  first,  but  the  flesh 
fights  too  hot  and  loses  wind,  eh  ?  Then 
the  spirit  makes  her  sally,  but  it's  not  the 
man  has  left  the  sin,  but  the  sin  has  left  the 
man,  and  so  on  for  the  seventy  years'  war. 
At  last  'tis  but  the  jostlings  of  the  rheumy 
wrinkled  body  against  the  rheumy  wrinkled 
vol.  in.  o 
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mind,  till  death  springs  upon  both  and 
ends  the  fight."  Sometimes  that  fallible 
exponent  of  the  mind,  Mr.  Brom's  tongue, 
talked  a  little  recklessly  of  death,  even 
startling  himself. 

"  And  a  poor  fight,"  said  Heath. 

"That's  the  natural  history,  more  or 
less,  notwithstanding,  of  all  Adam's  sons ; 
that's  the  Church  of  England  shorn  of  her 
forms.  Now,  Jemmy,  I've  given  you  my 
opinion,  and  spoken  you  fair.  It's  a  trouble- 
some subject  to  me,  I  will  confess,  and  tell 
Ellen,  if  she  plots  against  me  again,  I'll  turn 
Jew.  The  fact  is,  Jim,  I  cannot  stand 
worry  just  now^  I've  a  monstrous  debt  to 
pay  in  within  the  year,  and  I  don't  like  the 
prospect  of  ending  my  life  on  prison  diet." 

"  I'll  have  one  word  at  your  ideas  of  re- 
ligion, John,  and  then  we've  done.  You've 
caught  the  London  tone  of  laying  the 
stigma  of  hypocrisy  on  all  you  have  never 
learned  to  feel  or  never  tried  to  test ;  you 
lacked  time  and  taste.  I  see  no  objection 
to  you  or  any  of  your  set  turning  Jews, 
who  can  do  a  little  pen-piety  for  the  grace- 
fulness of  it,  yet  join  to  libel  our  grand  old 
Church  of  England  by  sneer  and  caricature. 
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How  fond  you  London  men  are  of  fouling 
your  own  nests  !  I'm  sorry  for  your  heavy 
debts,  John." 

"  Bravo,  Jim  !  eat  your  roast  beef  to  some 
of  that  spice.  Here  we  are,  and  if  dinner 
ain't  ready  I'll  have  you  rate  Ellen  roundly 
for  me." 

Dinner  was  served  in  a  few  minutes ;  poor 
Ellen  had  made  an  effort  to  have  a  tempt- 
ing display ;  she  had  seasoned  the  hash, 
and  half  cooked  herself,  watching  the  birds 
till  they  came  to  the  critical  turn.  The 
meal  was  homely  enough  notwithstanding, 
but  Mr.  Brom  praised  it,  and  was  pleased 
that  it  was  prolonged  by  various  little 
kickshaws  he  was  fond  of,  crabs  and  mac- 
caroni,  a  quarter  of  Stilton  cheese,  and  a 
good  glass  of  port  wine.  Oh,  my  good  sir, 
when  life  is  on  the  sear,  these  small  plea- 
sures deserve  enumeration. 

After  dinner,  Ellen  slipped  from  the 
room,  and  Mr.  Brom  actually  apologised 
for  not  giving  Heath  a  bottle  of  claret.  So 
spoke  reduced  grandeur. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  forget  the  taste  of 
sherry,"  so  spoke  proud  poverty. 

"  Have   you    brought  that    drama  with 
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you?"  said  Mr.  Brom,  carelessly,  as  he 
pushed  on  the  decanter, 

"  Yes." 

"  I  think  'twill  do." 

"  It  has  done,"  said  Heath,  smiling.  "  It 
gave  me  occupation  and  pleasure,  and  that 
is  all  I  ask  from  it." 

"  That's  d d  affectation." 

"  May  be  so,"  said  Heath.  He  was  weigh- 
ing some  phrase  of  Ellen's,  jealously;  he 
was  sunning  himself  in  a  remembered 
smile. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  my  opinion,  Jim, 
I  like  it  very  much.  It  wants  the  scissors 
here  and  there.  I  should  have  guessed 
you  lived  out  of  the  air  of  theatres,  there's 
a  contempt  of  claptrap  which  would  damn  it 
offhand,  and  there's  a  want  of"  talk."  Your 
situations  are  spirited,  and  the  last  one 
beyond  all  praise." 

u  They've  lived  unhappily"  thought  Heath. 
u  He  is  a  diner-out,  and  neglects  her,  so  her 
affection  reverts  to  the  old  friend" 

"  There  are  passages,  you  see,  of  great 
beauty,"  continued  Mr.  Brom,  but  of  a  class 
which  keep  eye  and  hand  and  foot  idle,  de- 
licate little  touches  which  cannot  be  married 
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to  a  wink,  or  a  fillip,  or  a  twist  of  a  moustache. 
In  fact  these  closet  beauties,  one,  here  and 
there,  may  linger  on  the  ear.  But  keep  two 
gentlemen,  or  a  lover  and  his  mate,  elocu- 
tion ising  for  ten  minutes,  and  they  feel  like 
properties  ;  an  actor  daren't  cross  his  arms 
more  than  twice  in  a  speech,  be  it  ever  so 
grand,  or  l  cross  over '  more  than  three 
times  in  a  scene.  But  this  is  easily 
remedied." 

"  Why  should  she  long  so  for  me  ?  "  pon- 
dered Heath,  "  if  he  could  make  her  happy  f 
Depressed  about  him !  oh,  this  load  of  debt 
he  speaks  of  weighs  her  down  too ;  but  what 
help  would  be  my  presence  here  ?  " 

"  There's  only  one  thing  against  your 
success,  Jim.     Are  you  listening  ?" 

"  One  thing  against  me,  well  then  I'll 
stand  the  push  of  this  one  thing." 

"  You  are  a  stranger  to  the  manager, 
and  are  unknown.  Now  an  unknown  man 
must  not  dare  to  be  original,  the  whole 
pack  of  critics  is  loosed  on  him,  and  he  gets 
so  pelted  with  rotten  eggs,  that  he's  afraid 
to  mount  on  his  beer  barrel  for  ever  after 
to  address  an  audience.  The  manager,  you 
see,    won't   give    you   fair   play,   and    the 
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actors  will  sneer  and  complain,  and  the 
newspapers  will  put  you  in  their  funny 
corner. 

"  She  told  me  that  she  must  lean  on  me 
in  troubles  that  were  coming"  pondered 
Heath.  u  It  seemed  to  slip  from  her  very 
thoughts,  not  words  *  *  *  what  is  that  to 
me  ?  Ought  I  to  be  here  ?  " 

"  So,"  continued  Mr.  Brom,  "  the  odds 
are  heavy  against  your  bantling  for  want 
of  a  good  midwife.  I'll  tell  you  a  scheme," 
he  said,  with  much  animation  — "  what  are 
you  dreaming  at?" 

"What  is  this  scheme,  John?" 

"  Have  you  been  listening?" 

"  A  scheme  for  getting  my  play  on  the 
stage." 

"  Ay  !  I'll  tell  you  the  only  way  I  can 
think  of.  The  manager  knows  me  as  a 
man  of  a  certain  literary  standing,  and  will 
credit  me  for  a  bit  —  let  it  come  under  my 
name,  and  if  it  be  a  success,  as  'pon  my  soul 
I  think  it  may  be  ;  on  the  last  night  of  its 
run,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  leading  you 
before  the  curtain,  and  introducing  you  to 
the  house  as  the  man" 

"  I  think  you  are  jesting." 
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"  Never  more  serious  in  ray  life." 
"  Oh, — then,  I  could  never  lend  myself 
to  such  a  deception." 

"  Be  it  so  then,  lock  up  your  play,"  said 
Mr.  Brom,  displeased.  Heath  rose  from 
the  table  in  perfect  good-humour. 


04 
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CHAP.  XVI, 

ellen's  pledge. 

Mr.  Brom,  when  he  came  up,  threw  himself 
on  the  sofa,  and  seemed  to  sleep  ;  so  Ellen 
entertained  her  guest.  A  subtle  excite- 
ment stole  over  Heath,  he  told  merry 
stories  to  her;  his  ambition,  and  pride, 
and  reward  being  this,  to  conjure  up  smiles 
to  her  sad  eyes.  They  laughed  over  scenes 
in  which  Aunt  Bell  played  her  cantan- 
kerous part,  and  silly  Sir  Robin,  poor 
love-stricken,  chivalrous  Sir  Robin !  So 
pleasant  were  they  that  something  must 
needs  cross  them.  Mr.  Brom  got  up  and 
sat  by  Ellen,  with  his  arm  round  the  back 
of  her  chair,  and  joined  in  with  a  sinister 
mirth  which  jarred  through  their  innocent 
pleasantry. 

Heath  withdrew  to  the  fire  and  pored 
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over  a  book,  its  name  or  import  he  could 
not  have  told.  He  went  to  his  room  early, 
for  his  depression  was  uncontrollable,  he 
went  up,  lingeringly,  on  his  heart  peine 
forte  et  dure. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Brom  called 
back  his  wife  as  she  was  going  down  to 
make  breakfast. 

"Do  you  know,  Ellen,"  said  he,  strop- 
ping his  razor,  "  I  don't  like  that  fellow's 
manner  at  all.  I  asked  him  here  myself, 
and  one  is  slow  to  admit  oneself  wrong. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  I  declare,  allowing  for  your  old  friend- 
ship and  all  that, — eh  ?  what's  your  opinion  ? 
Now  I  shall  be  out  very  much  next  week, 
and  if  you  wish  it  - —  remember,  I  am  only 
consulting  your  wishes  —  I'll  induce  him 
readily  to  return  to  Hornsey  Road." 

"If  I  catch  your  meaning,  I  can  assure 
you  I've  the  most  entire  confidence  in 
Surgeon  Heath." 

"  And  of  course  I  have  the  most  entire 
confidence  in  you  ;  but  I  really  apprehend 
you  may  be  subjected  to  some  annoyance. 
He  is  in  a  very  impulsive,  strange  mood  — 
don't  you  think  so  ?" 
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"  He  is  just  what  he  always  was  before 
we  were  married." 

"Exactly —  a  state  of  mind  perhaps  less 
appropriate  after  we  are  married."  He 
looked  at  her,  and  she  coloured  vividly. 

"  Self-deception  is  dangerous,  Ellen." 

"  On  whose  part  ?  yours  or  Surgeon 
Heath?" 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  don't  mind  those  little 
hits  at  me,  they  make  me  angry,  only  I 
don't  show  it.  I  was  talking  of  Surgeon 
Heath,  and  possibly  of  you." 

"  Of  me?"  she  said,  looking  up  haughtily. 

"  Yes,  there's  no  room  for  misconstruc- 
tion in  the  matter  ;  you  may  be  self-de- 
ceiving, and  so  expose  yourself  to  annoy- 
ance. Surgeon  Heath  may  miscalculate 
his  power  of  self-restraint,  and  so  forget 
himself." 

"  Do  you  know  you  could  not  offend  me 
more  cruelly  than  by  an  insinuation  against 
Surgeon  Heath.  I  know  him  longer  and 
better  than  I  know  you,  and  I  won't  stay 
in  the  room  to  hear  it." 

He  had  been  brushing  his  hair; — he 
finished  drawing  out  the  two  brushes,  and 
turning  to  her,  he  lisped  out,  "  Folly." 
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Finding  she  answered  nothing,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  You  are  in  a  rage,  and  quite  foolishly. 
You  know  very  well,  I  never  conveyed  the 
faintest  imputation  against  your  discretion. 
But  I  really  cannot  see  what  is  to  tie  my 
tongue,  as  your  protector,  if  I  see  a  man 
inclined  to  be  forward.  Have  I  insulted 
you  ?" 

"No;  but  you  misjudged  him  very 
unkindly.     He  is  my  brother." 

"  It  might  shock  him  to  call  him  so  — 
try." 

"  What  have  you  seen?  " 

"  I  should  be  sorry  you'd  suppose,  if  I  had 
any  special  grounds,  that  he'd  be  sitting  in 
my  drawing-room  now." 

11  You  have  brought  him  here.  I've  had 
a  good  deal  to  shock  me,  and  the  presence 
of  my  oldest,  truest  friend  has  been  a  great 
support;  but  after  such  an  imputation  he 
shall  not  wrong  himself  by  remaining  an- 
other day." 

"  Good  gracious  I  there's  no  need  to  be 
summary,  or  to  turn  the  man  out.  It  shall 
be  your  own  act  if  you  do  so.  I  must  really 
forbid  that    you  betray  me.     I  withdraw 
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the  imputation,  as  you  call  it.  All  I  say 
is  this,  if  you  are  annoyed,  come  to  me. 
He  don't  annoy  me  personally,  at  least  not 
much." 

"  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is,"  she  said,  with  a 
rapid  interpretation  which  relieved  her, 
"  you're  angry  with  him." 

"  That's  another  thing  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  about.  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  didn't 
break  confidence  with  me." 

"  I  did  not,  John." 

"You  only  induced  him  to  annoy  me. 
Well,  I  must  say  I'd  rather  hear  him  preach 
a  sermon  than  you  ;  but  setting  that  aside, 
don't  you  think,  if  Surgeon  Heath  should 
be  hurried  into  any  disrepect  towards  you, 
there  ought  to  be  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  fraternal  intimacy?" 

"  If  Surgeon  Heath  does  forget  himself, 
and  I  think  you  lower  yourself  by  sug- 
gesting it,"  she  said,  with  quiet  indignation, 
aI  shall  never  again  believe  in  faith  or 
honour." 

11  Not  even  with  me  at  your  side  !  Well, 
dear,  we'll  leave  Jim  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
for  I  see  he'll  have  an  angel  to  lead  him 
through." 
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"  If  I  am  deceived  in  him,"  she  said, 
with  angry  energy,  "  I'll  never  know  him 
again." 

u Stand  to  that"  said  her  husband,  —  in 
quick  and  fiery  earnest.  His  levity  dropped 
from  him  as  a  cloak.  "  Will  you  promise  to 
stand  to  that  —  never  to  know  him  again?" 

"  I  have  said  so,  John." 

"  Thank  you — I'm  content  now."  As  he 
was  going  out  he  muttered  meaningly,  "  I 
don't  like  this  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes." 

She  understood  him. 

This  was  a  day  of  perplexity  to  James 
Heath.  Ellen  met  him  indeed  with  the 
accustomed  friendly  smile,  but  there  was 
a  something  of  reserve  or  restraint  con- 
tinually appearing,  which  repelled  him. 
He  would  have  read  to  her  whilst  she 
worked. 

"Oh,  you'd  better  go  out,  you  want 
amusement  and  air." 

Later  in  the  day  he  sat  near  her,  and 
began  recalling  those  reminiscences  which 
seemed  to  have  pleased  her  of  late,  but 
now  she  stopped  him." 

"  Do  you  know,  Jemmy,  talking  of  those 
times  makes  me  very  sad — we'd  better  not." 
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He  pitied  her,  he  strove  to  rid  himself 
of  this  pity,  it  was  such  a  miserable 
smothering  emotion.  He  strove  to  see 
her  in  some  unlovely  light,  for  this  might 
bring  peace  to  detect  some  taint  of  beauty- 
coyness,  to  catch  some  trace  of  insincerity, 
to  see  less  goodness  in  her  true  eyes.  Her 
beauty  seemed  to  take  but  a  sweeter, 
higher  cast  for  his  efforts,  she  seemed  more 
good  and  true  for  his  troubled  inspection. 

After  dinner  that  day,  Mr.  Brom  left  him 
with  an  apology,  and  he  went  up  stairs. 

Fearful  of  meeting  her  alone,  he 
thought  how  it  would  be  a  relief  to  find 
the  room  empty.  "  Oh,  if  I  could  hint  to 
her  to  keep  out  of  my  sight."  He  opened 
the  door,  and  looked  round.  The  room 
was  empty  and  his  heart  fell. 

He  sat  down  to  wait  for  her,  assured  she 
would  come. 

This  was  the  way  he  used  to  wait  for  her, 
in  the  old  times.  He  noted  all  the  small 
noises  of  the  room ;  the  rushing  of  the  gas 
was  like  heavy  breathing.  The  bronze 
clock  kept  up  its  tic-tic-tick,  like  that  pe- 
culiar gentle  sound  when  one  compas- 
sionates.     The  coal   tinkled,  and   seemed 
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whispering  —  brisk  anxious  whispers  ever 
and  anon. 

In  about  an  hour,  there  was  a  step, 
now  indeed,  she  is  coming.  The  door 
opened,  and  he  glanced  longingly  round, 
it  was  but  the  servant  with  a  small  tray. 

14 1  have  made  tea  for  you,  Sir,"  she 
said. 

44  Where's  your  mistress?" 
44  My  mistress  is  not  well,  Sir." 
Not  well !  it  is  an  unpleasant,  equivocal 
phrase,  and  open  to  many  interpretations. 
You  call  on  the  strange  grand  family 
just  arrived.  "  Is  Lady  Harcourt  fit 
home?"  "My  Lady  is  not  well,"  which 
means,  my  Lady  declines  your  acquaintance. 
You  would  escape  an  unpleasant  scene 
to  which  you  are  bid,  you  write  yourself 
down  "  unwell."  You  would  meet  some 
alienated  friend,  and  you  determine  to 
secure  reconciliation  by  a  first  advance  and 
a  friendly  discussion.  Miss  C is  indis- 
posed ;  oh,  'tis  a  slippery  phrase  we  don't 
believe  in,  and  full  of  estrangement  in  the 
sound. 

Heath  sat  weighing  its  significance,  and 
recalling  all  he  had  said  or  done,  sifting 
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throughout  for  some  cause  of  offence. 
There  was  no  doubt  her  manner  all  day  had 
a  meaning.  The  morning  will  be  an  age 
in  coming,  that  he  may  meet  her  again. 

Mr.  Brom  came  in,  and  quite  sympa- 
thised writh  him,  that  he  should  be  left  thus 
alone.     He  blamed  his  wife  too. 

"  So  you  left  poor  Jim  Heath  all  alone 
to-night?" 

"  Your  language  to  me,  John,  left  me 
no  choice." 

"  Don't  lay  too  much  weight  on  it, 
Liebchen,  we  must  not  forget  our  duties  to 
a  guest.  Poor  Jim  Heath  !  "  said  he,  with 
a  reflective  smile,  then  after  a  pause  he 
added  :  u  Oh,  stay  with  him,  of  course.  I  go 
out  to-morrow  night, — the  night  after  that 
ends  my  week's  dissipation.  Never  mind 
what  I  said." 

"  Very  well,  John." 

M I  would  not  have  you  forget  what  you 
said  yourself." 

"There  shall  be  no  need  to  remember 
it." 

"  Surely  not,  but  the  understanding 
between  us  relieves  my  mind." 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

THE    ORDEAL. 

* 

The  next  day  Heath  spent  out  on  business 
of  his  own,  and  dined  in  a  tavern;  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  return  no  more,  and  he 
pondered  it  anxiously,  but  he  came  back 
in  time  for  tea. 

"  She  will  keep  her  room  this  night 
again,"  said  he  ;  "  she  is  far  wiser  than  I." 

But  she  awaited  him  in  the  drawing- 
room.  She  gave  him  a  warm  welcome  too, 
the  fire  was  blazing,  zealously  and  brightly. 
She  drew  over  an  easy  chair  for  him,  and 
scolded  him  for  dining  out. 

"  We  expected  you.  You  are  not 
angry." 

"  Indeed  I  am  not." 

"  Mr.  Brom  is  obliged  to  be  out  so  much, 
Jemmy,  but  you  must  allow  for  him.     He 
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cannot  withdraw,  you  know,  from  a  circle 
he  has  been  so  long  in  forming.  He  treats 
you  like  an  old  friend.  Indeed  you  must 
forgive  us  both." 

"  An  apology  to  me,  Ellen,  sounds  strange 
and  unwonted.'* 

"  But  he  is  your  host,  you  know,"  said 
she,  with  a  faltering  smile. 

"  I  am  more  your  guest  than  his,  Ellen. 
I  tame  on  your  invitation." 

She  asked  him  suddenly  for  his  opinion 
on  some  print  in  a  book;  he  put  the  prof- 
fered picture  aside  gravely. 

"  There  is  something  wrong  between  us, 
Ellen,  is  there  not?" 

"  Indeed  there  is  not,"  she  said,  fidgeting 
with  the  gold-edged  leaves. 

"  Is  my  welcome  worn  out  ?  I  can  take 
a  hint  good-humouredly." 

"  Has  John  offended  you,  that  you  talk 
so,  Jemmy  ?  " 

"  John  has  not." 

"  Then  don't  hurt  me  by  such  a  ques- 
tion. You  know  my  welcome,  and  it  is  not 
the  sort  that  wears.  But  you  can  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  John.  You  spoke  to 
him  on  what  I  asked  you  ?  " 
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"  To  very  small  purpose." 

"  It  worries  him,  unhappily.  Could  you 
select  some  convincing  book,  Jemmy  ?  Try 
that,  and  tempt  him  to  read  it." 

"  Yes,  I'll  do  my  best,"  he  said,  drily. 

"  Try  to  lead  him  to  church  next  Sun- 
day. Suppose  we  arouse  his  curiosity  about 
some  really  clever  preacher — we  might  plan 
it." 

"  He  would  see  you  through  and  through, 
you'd  better  leave  him  alone  for  a  time." 

She  spoke  of  the  terrible  uncertainty  of 
life  and  the  danger  of  putting  off,  and  upon 
this  serious  subject  she  grew  excited ;  she 
spoke  of  it  not  as  clergymen  generally  touch 
on  it  in  the  pulpit,  but  as  on  a  reality — with 
an  actual  heaven  above  and  a  hell  below ; 
and  the  effect  upon  Heath  of  this  unusual 
realism  of  religion  was  the  same  as  it  would 
have  been  on  a  respectable  congregation 
if  an  inspired  man  stood  and  spoke  between 
them  and  God.  He  thought  her  fanatical — 
it  chilled  him,  and  slightly  abashed  him. 

"  I  spent  a  lonely  evening  last  night,"  he 
said,  breaking  away  to  his  own  more  in- 
telligible distress. 

"  Oh,  I  fear  you    thought  me    unkind 
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and  rude,  but  I  was  a  little  agitated,  Jemmy; 
you  must  not  look  for  even  spirits  in  such 
a  house  as  this." 

II  Your  manner  is  quite  changed  to  me — 
I  cannot  bear  it." 

"  If  it  has  been  so,  it  shan't  remain  so ; 
to  you  I  shall  always  be  the  same." 

He  was  satisfied. 

Surgeon  Heath  could  stand  this  enslaving 
idleness  no  longer,  his  fitful  pleasure  was 
growing  to  a  torture.  Delicious  dreams  had 
visited  his  pillow,  but  there  was  a  snake 
under  it ;  the  hiss  was  for  ever  arousing  him 
with  a  start. 

He  applied  himself  with  vigour  to  inter- 
esting professional  reading,  and  shut  him- 
self up  all  the  morning  to  his  task. 

Mr.  Brom  lounged  in  on  him  so  en- 
gaged, and  after  turning  over  some  of  his 
books,  with  a  few  questions  upon  their 
merits,  he  said,  a  little  abruptly  : 

II I  am  sorry,  Jem,  I  annoyed  you  the 
other  day." 

"  I'm  quite  unconscious.    How  ?" 
"  About  that  play  of  yours." 
"  My  dear  fellow,  I  never  thought  twice 
about  it." 
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"  I  fancied  you  looked  a  little  mortified.'* 

11  You  told  me,  I  think,  very  sensibly, 
that  while  I  am  unknown  I  must  fail ;  and 
I  told  you  with  equal  truth  that  I  shall 
remain  unknown  till  I  succeed." 

"  You've  lost  the  old  fire  for  fame,  I'm 
afraid." 

"  Well,  like  all  disappointed  men,"  said 
Heath,  half  jestingly,  "  I  have  exalted  my 
ambition  from  present  to  posthumous  fame." 

"Posthumous  fame!"  sneered  Mr.  Brom, 
"The  memory  of  the  pretty  colours  on  a 
burst  bubble.  We  haven't  a  pinch  of  Shake- 
speare's earth  to  honour,  we  have  only  a 
sound  between  our  palate  and  tongue ;  the 
poems  are,  but  he  was.  I  would  rather  have 
a  clap  on  the  back,  when  alive,  from  a  lusty 
freeholder,  than  ten  centuries'  ovation  when 
these  limbs  have  been  absorbed  into  rank 
grass.  Tell  me,"  said  he,  ere  Heath  could 
answer,  "  have  you  not  lost  your  zeal  and 
energy  for  distinction  ?  " 

"  Well,  —  this  day  week,  let  us  say,  or 
possibly  at  one  o'clock  to-morrow,  I  may 
long  for  it,  just  now  I've  other  cares  on  me." 

M  But  you'd  like  to  turn  a  little  money, 
no  doubt." 
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"  Yes,  but  I'm  looking  for  some  shorter, 
surer  turn  to  independence ;  you  assure 
me  this  play  can't  succeed." 

"  I  believe  not,  unless  under  the  condition 
which  annoyed  you  so  deeply  to  suggest." 

"  I  was  not  annoyed,  John.  Would  you 
pardon  me  for  asking  you  what  gives  your 
face  such  an  habitually  anxious  look  ?  " 

"  Have  I  ?   No — "  he  looked  in  the  glass. 

"  I've  been  often  on  the  point  of  asking 
if  you  were  in  continual  pain  or  suspense." 

"  Pshaw !  I'm  in  debt ;  could  you  lend 
me  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  wish  I  could." 

"  You  cannot  ?  then  you  shall  have  no 
claret  to-day." 

"  You  dine  out  again  this  evening,  do 
you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  suppose  you  begin  to  think 
I  neglect  my  wife  a  little  ;  you  know  she 
has  her  old  friend  with  her  now,  and  cannot 
be  lonely." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that ;  you  may  be  sure 
I  am  not  lonely  either.  Don't  you  think 
your  own  objects  in  life  would  be  better 
served  by  husbanding  health  and  energy 
more  ?  " 
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"  My  objects  !     What  are  they  ?" 

"  A  silk  gown  would  be  very  suitable 
to  you.  and  within  your  talents ;  or  suppose 
you  allow  the  publishers  to  catch  hold  of  you 
again." 

"  When  Jem  Heath  stoops  to  flattery, 
the  times  have  changed  indeed.  Well — 
neither  of  these  courses  is  in  my  power. 
I'm  very  poor,  and  my  present  object  is  to 
get  a  little  money.  I'm  in  a  very  critical 
position." 

11  I  hope,  John,  for  both  Ellen's  sake  and 
your  own,  you  have  no  very  imminent 
debts."  To  his  sense  there  was  a  certain  har- 
dihood in  talking  of  her  to  Mr.  Brom ;  was 
there  an  unconscious  motive,  unperceived 
by  himself,  to  avert  suspicion  from  feelings 
he  would  not  acknowledge  to  himself? 

"  Should  I  die  to-morrow,"  said  Mr. 
Brom,  "I  fear  I  cannot  make  any  provision 
for  Ellen." 

"  Surely  you  must  not  neglect  that,"  said 
Heath,  listlessly. 

"  Well,  but  what  can  I  do  ? — I  surrounded 

by  a  quagmire  of  debt?    If  I  attempt  a  step 

forward,  I  sink,  and  if  I  stand  still  I  sink. 

I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  it's  not  so 
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much  for  myself  I  tremble,  but  for  that 
poor  child,  after  all  the  sufferings  she's 
gone  through — by  heavens !  I  can't  think  of 
it  calmly." 

"  What  can  be  done  ?"  said  Heath,  much 
distressed. 

"  Oh,  well,  half  the  pain  of  our  mis- 
fortunes is  the  anticipative  fret — we  eat  and 
drink  to-day,  and  that's  all  we  need  pro- 
vide for." 

14  Now  what's  to  prevent  you  rousing  all 
your  interest  with  the  attorneys,  and  let 
your  creditors  see  you  are  determined  to 
succeed  if  they  let  you  ?  They  are  uniformly 
reasonable,  if  you  tell  the  truth  and  offer 
them  any  reasonable  chance.  Better  neglect 
the  present  and  bear  privation  than  blind 
yourself  to  the  coming  danger." 

u  You  see,  my  dear  fellow,  these  at- 
torneys are  very  friendly  —  in  a  certain 
worldly  sense  —  and  will  give  you  a  chance 
or  two ;  now  say  I  hold  a  brief  in  a  case  of 
a  —  How  do  you  mean,  Jem,  that  I've  an 
anxious  look — do  you  mean  habitually  ?  " 

"  It  was  only  an  impression,  and  I  think 
you  accounted  for  it." 

"  Would  you  say  I  grow  thin  ?  " 
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"I   don't  think  so;   you    are   evidently 


nervous." 


"  Desperately  nervous.  I'm  subject  to 
unpleasant  fancies — mere  fancies,  I  know." 

"  I've  had  them  myself  when  over- 
worked; a  little  resolution  puts  them  to 
flight,  and  a  slight  change  of  diet — you  live 
too  high." 

"  I'll  take  your  advice.  I'm  sure  you're 
right.  What's  this  I  was  saying  ?— you  put 
me  out." 

"  Your  were  confessing  to  me  a  very 
unsound  philosophy — to  eat  and  drink  for 
to-morrow  — " 

"  Eh !  "  said  Mr.  Brom  with  a  start.  "  Was 
I  not  talking  of  my  debts?"  he  said,  scru- 
tinising his  companion's  unconscious  face. 

u  Yes,  and  you  seemed  a  little  reckless 
about  them." 

"  Oh,  that  was  it.  Well,  then,  the  ad- 
ditional pain  to  know  there  is  a  means  at 
hand  which  would  lift  us  out  of  our  danger, 
and  I  cannot  seize  it." 

"  Can  I  help  you  ?" 

"  Jhe  very  man  in  whose  hands  my  fate 
is  placed." 

"  You  talk  a  little  wildly,  John." 
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u  Not  the  least ;  you  can  furnish  me  with 
the  means." 

81  Then  reckon  on  me." 

"  Professions  are  easy,  Jem." 

"  Try  me,"   said  Heath,  with  emphasis. 
"  Make  over  that  play  to  me  for  a  month." 

Heath's  enthusiasm  fell  dead. 

"  For  what  use  ?  "  he  said,  coldly. 

"  I  take  the  onus  of  that  —  you  know 
nothing." 

"  But  I  know  all ;  you  wish  to  produce 
it  in  your  name." 

"  Exactly  !  for  one  month  from  the  first 
performance,  and  then — " 

11  Go  no  further,  John,  I  must  refuse." 

u  You  are  incomprehensible ;  you  speak 
of  it  with  the  utmost  indifference  —  even 
distaste ;  you  cannot  for  a  mere  quibble  of 
conscience  see  me  sink  when  you  can  so 
easily  stretch  me  your  hand. 

"  Have  you  no  pride,  John  ?  Would  you 
degrade  yourself  ?  What  would  be  the 
public  feeling  towards  you  ?  " 

"  The  public  be  d d  !  Do  you  imagine 

the  public  care  a  twopenny  bit  whether  the 
dish  served  up  to  them  be  cooked  by 
Mr.   Smith  or  Mr.  Jones  ?    Neither  Jones 
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nor  Smith  is  of  the  slightest  importance  to 
it.  The  meal  is  the  only  concern,  and  that 
only  while  its  saucy  appetite  lasts ;  you 
can't  persuade  Jones  of  this ;  he  believes, 
because  his  name  occupies  a  paragraph  in 
the  news,  that  the  public  mind  is  divided 
upon  Jones  and  the  war  rumours.  If  you 
lived  in  London  for  one  year,  you'd  under- 
stand me  ;  but  a  sedentary  man  is  almost 
sure  to  conceive  a  morbid  idea  of  his  own 
amount.  There's  a  man  wrote  a  successful 
tragedy  the  other  day ;  I  went  to  hear  it, 
and  thousands  went  to  hear  it.  His  tri- 
umph never  entered  my  head  since.  By 
heavens  !  his  name  has  escaped  me,  though 
the  "  Times "  gave  him  half  a  column. 
His  little  image  was  on  the  public  retina  for 
ten  minutes,  and  then  a  lord  mayor's  dinner, 
or  the  sewerage,  by  Jove  !  attracted  its  eye." 

"  But  there's  an  Eye  that  sees  the  sparrow 
fall,  and  is  on  even  such  insignificant  units 
as  you  and  I  this  moment.  I  think  your 
proposal  false  and  wrong." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  nonsense  I  There's  a 
laxity  in  literary  matters  which  is  recog- 
nised, and  therefore  not  sinful ;  a  false 
name  to  a  fiction  is  absolutely  the  rule  of 
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the  day ;  you  write  yourself  down  John 
Brom  with  my  consent,  and  it  is  an  affair 
strictly  between  us,  with  which  the  public  has 
as  little  to  do  as  if  we  l  swopped  '  watches. 
The  world  must  J>e  amused,  that's  our  duty 
to  them.  The  manager  must  have  a  good 
play,  which  he  shall  read  over  for  himself, 
that's  his  due ;  we  all  stand  fair ;  in  any 
case  it  would  be  a  harmless  ruse ;  but  now 
there  are  reasons  which  will  render  it  an 
act  of  generosity — of  mercy.  I  can  call 
it  nothing  else  on  your  part ;  is  it  wrong 
to  lend,  when  your  friend  is  in  mortal 
peril,  to  lend  him  your  cloak  to  escape? 
If  you  won't  grant  this  request  to  me, 
there  is  one  who  must  suffer  too,  and  who 
loves  you  as  a  sister.  I  declare  to  God, 
I  believe  the  alarm  and  privation  before  us 
will  kill  her;  you  have  observed  her  rest- 
lessness and  apprehension  yourself." 

"  I  have  observed  it,"  said  Heath  ;  "  you 
have  employed  an  argument  I  cannot  with- 
stand. I  make  over  the  performance  to  you, 
such  as  it  is." 

"Thank  you."  He  squeezed  his  hand. 
"Don't  fancy  for  a  moment  you  shall  be 
robbed  of  what  fame  may  attach  to  it." 
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11  Not  fame,  John,  but  I  fear  shame  to 
both  of  us.     I  shall  never  claim  it." 

"  But  )7ou  must ;  the  very  harmlessness 
of  the  little  ruse  consists  in  our  intention 
to  confess." 

"  You  must  not  breathe  it  to  Ellen," 
said  Heath,  with  doubtful  sincerity,  for  we 
seldom  can  make  a  great  sacrifice  for  one 
we  love,  even  though  it  be  at  the  cost  of 
principle,  without  a  wish  our  devotion 
should  be  known.  "  Say  nothing  to  Ellen 
about  this  transaction  —  not  a  word  to 
Ellen." 

"  I  was  about  to  make  a  similar  request 
to  you,  of  strict  silence  to  Ellen." 

"  Hereafter,"  said  Heath,  "  she  will  know 
it,  and  forgive  me." 

"Forgive!  she'll  bless  you;  would  you 
give  it  to  me  now,  like  a  dear  fellow — I 
shall  be  a  week  over  it — at  once." 

"  Though  I  may  never  claim  this 
work — " 

"  Get  it,  like  a  kind  fellow." 

"  Though  I  may  never  claim  it,  I  cannot 
help  affixing  one  condition  as  a  kind  of 
justice  to  my  own  mind." 

"  What  is  that  ?     I  should  recommend 
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that  our  little  compact  be  concealed  from 
Ellen,  at  present." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Heath,  hastily,  "  but 
my  condition  is  this — add  no  thought,  no 
idea  of  your  own ;  alter  its  arrangement, 
clip  it  as  you  like,  but  leave  it  all  mine." 

Mr.  Brom  acceded  eagerly,  and  received 
the  MS.  which  he  carried  hastily  away. 

Heath  laid  aside  his  books,  and  went 
down  stairs,  and  in  boldly  to  Ellen.  She 
was  seated  at  the  piano,  but  her  hands 
strayed  listlessly — a  mere  accompaniment 
to  thought.  Pulling  over  a  chair  he  listened 
— listened  still  without  a  wince,  as  she 
stole  into  the  Indian  air,  and  smiled  at  him ; 
he  took  out  his  tablets  and  said,  "  I  wrote 
words  to  that  air,  Ellen,  when  I  was  alone 
at  the  Lodge.  I'll  write  them  out  for  you 
now,  and  you  shall  sing  them  for  me — 
play  on,  Ellen." 

He  wrote  out  a  few  verses  and  placed 
them  before  her,  and  she  sang  them  for 
him  in  a  low  voice,  poking  forward  short- 
sightedly at  the  scribbled  words : 

Still  this  dismal  lull  for  ever, 
Tasteless  toil  and  tuneless  flow ; 

Aimless  longing,  cold  endeavour, 
Phantom  days  that  come  and  go. 
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Joyless,  still,  each  phantom  day  flits, 

Ah  !  but  I  remember  one, 
At  whose  voice  the  hours  like  wavelets, 

Bounded  laughing  in  the  sun. 

Joy  and  hope  and  fleecy  weather, 

With  that  low  voice  seems  withdrawn, 
Life  is  like  a  lone  dead  heather, 

Laid  in  cerements  of  the  dawn. 
Let  the  grey  dawn  rise  with  sorrow, 

Let  the  red  dawn  rise  with  pain, 
But  oh  !  give  that  blank — To-morrow, — 

Hope  to  strive  for — goal  to  gain. 

Still  this  dismal  sound  for  ever, 

Tasteless  toil  and  tuneless  hum,  &c. 

"  That's  a  mournful  ditty.  May  I  sing 
it  for  Mr.  Brom  ?  "  she  said,  coldly. 

"You  may,"  he  answered,  smiling.  Pre- 
sently she  apologised  for  leaving  him. 
"  You  will  dine  .with  us  surely,  to-day?"  she 
said,  looking  back. 

"  Oh,  yes,  to-day" 

She  gave  him  a  questioning  look,  but  he 
avoided  her  eye.  She  closed  the  door 
softly.  Five  minutes  before,  he  had  made 
a  generous  self-sacrifice  for  her,  and  was 
this  repulse  deserved  ?  He  was  struck 
with  angry  shame,  yet  he  meant  no  harm. 

That   evening,  they  were   again   alone. 
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Mr.  Brom  had  gone,  promising  to  be 
domestic  from  henceforth,  but  once  more 
he  left  them  alone. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  going  to-morrow,"  he 
said,  thoughtfully. 

"  No,  no,  you  must  not  think  of  it  yet." 

"  Well,  Ellen,  we've  had  a  rarely  agree- 
able ten  days." 

"It  was  such  a  change  to  me.  Oh,  it 
has  done  you  good  to  get  out  of  that 
rat-hole  in  Hornsey  road.  It  is  not  much 
change  of  air,  to  be  sure,  but  I  fancy  you're 
getting  stout." 

11  Yes,  I'll  be  soon  as  fat  as  a  fool,"  he 
said,  with  a  dry  laugh.  "  1  don't  know 
about  my  strength  though,  I  dare  say  it 
will  snap  like  a  reed." 

"  What  ?"  she  cried,  with  a  great  start, 
"  you  are  not  sick  too  ?  " 

"  Sick  with  a  happy  sickness.  Don't 
you  see  I've  been  crowning  myself  with 
straws  this  week  back,  and  fancying  myself 
a  king  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  you  gave  me  a  start — 
happy  sickness,  Jemmy  ?  " 

"  Ay,  and  the  happiness  consists — Oh, 
Ellen,  Ellen,  what  have  you  done  ?  I'm 
mad  to  be  here." 
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■"  Jemmy,"  she  said,  uneasily,  "  we've 
hard  duties  set  us — and  duties  are  some- 
times, I  believe,  sent  to  punish  as  well  as 
to  school — don't  you  think  so  ?  I've  my 
own,  and  I  had  hoped  you  came  to  support 
me  under  them.  Do  not  you  think  that 
prayers  for  temporal  good  are  sometimes 
answered  specially,  Jemmy,  at  least  for 
peace  ?     I'm  sure  for  peace  and  support." 

He  did  not  care  to  answer. 

11  Jemmy,"  she  said,  cheerfully,  "  would 
you  repeat  for  me  those  lines  on  Resigna- 
tion ;   do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,  now,"  said  he,  gloomily. 

"  Oh,  yes  you  can — come,  try,"  she  said, 
with  a  coaxing  voice. 

"  Not  now,  not  now — I  cannot.  What 
lines  ?  they're  trash." 

"  Nevermind  that ;  begin.  Shall  I  help 
you  with  the  first  line  ?  " 

He  roused  himself  and  began : 

Enquirer  cease,  petitions  yet  remain, 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain ; 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  his  hand  whose  eye  discerns  afar, 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer ; 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decision  rest, 
Secure  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 
But  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
'    Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned. 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill, 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  which,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  Death  kind  nature's  signal  of  retreat. 

"  Ellen,  you  mistrust  me,  you  took  me 
wrong." 

"  Hush  !    I  know  you,  and  I  trust  you/' 

"  I'll  try  that  Yes,  I  have  been  happy 
as  Adam  might  have  been  had  he  trespassed 
into  Paradise  with  the  fear  at  heart  of  Him 
who  walked  there  of  evenings.  I've  been 
a  happy  idiot,  minding  only  the  passing 
moments.  I  must  look  before  me  now. 
Excuse  a  few  plain  words — you  talk  religion 
and  I  talk — I  don't  know  what.  A  rich 
man  can  hardly  be  saved,  eh  !  " 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"  That  there  are  other  mortal  temptations 
besides  riches.  Are  you  blind  ?  Another 
man  with  that  which  I  feel  in  there," 
he  touched  his  breast,  "  would  be  win- 
ning and  sweet  now,  but  I  scold.    Have 
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I  no  way  of  telling  you  that — that  I'll  be 
lost  if  I  stay  here,  and  that  I  can't  go. 
I'm  caught  in  a  cleft,  and  the  wolves  are 
getting  at  me.  Have  you  and  your  hus- 
band conspired  against  me  ?  Well,  I've  no 
strength  now ;  I'll  be  happy,  may  I  not, 
till  that  click  comes  to  the  door  below  to 
startle  us  ?  Silly  bliss  again  to-morrow ; 
blowing  bubbles  with  you  in  the  sun,  and 
at  last  I  must  go  and  strive  to  carry  off 
with  me  some  merry  lunacy  to  comfort  me. 
Say  I  take  old  Bridget  for  you,"  he  laughed, 
"  her  cat's  eyes  for  your  grey  ones,  and 
kneel  to  her  and  tell  her  what  I  dare  not 
tell  you — may  my  tongue  rot  first !  Oh, 
Ellen,  I  jest  with  the  live  coal  in  my  hand ; 
for  what  can  I  say,  I  must  not  rant  or  rave 
here  ;  but  believe  me,  you  have  gone  near 
to  shake  my  trust  in  God,  and  my  hopes  of 
heaven." 

She  sat  there  listening  to  him,  bewildered 
— conscious — twisting  her  fingers  together. 

"AVhat  have  I  done  in  keeping  you! 
I've  been  deceiving  myself,  you  don't  know 
my  excuse,  but  I've  been  to  blame.  God 
chastens  us  both  very  heavily." 

"  God  has  not  done  this,  Ellen,"  he  said, 

Q2 
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in  a  restrained  voice  ;  he  would  never  make 
a  man's  deepest  emotion  a  thing  to  blush 
at  and  to  stifle,  though  it  be  the  very 
breath  of  life.  What  a  sad  perversion, 
when  one's  very  virtues  can  mutiny  and 
become  traitors  to  him.  It's  a  hard  thing. 
What  ties  my  tongue  now  ?  do  you  fancy 
it  is  principle  ?  no,  but  tenderness  for 
you.  Oh,  if  you  cry,  we  can  say  or  do 
nothing.  Ellen,"  he  said,  eagerly,  "  part 
we  must,  but  if  you  can  tell  me  one  thing 
— I  may  be  cured  yet." 

"What!  Oh,  that  I  could  undo  this! 
Believe  me,  I  never  intended  it.  Oh,  won't 
you  believe  me?" 

"Listen,  now,  Ellen,"  he  said,  very  calmly, 
that  he  might  calm  her  by  example  : 
"  I've  had  a  fancy  which  chiefly  sets  me 
wild  ;  perhaps  I'm  wrong ;  if  I  am,  I  hope 
to  shake  off  this  wretchedness  that's 
coming." 

"  What  shall  I  say  ?" 

"Do  you  believe  I  could  insult  you  or 
wrong  you  ?" 

"  You  know  I  don't." 

"  Well !  there  then  when  I  ask  you  one 
desperate  question,  I  do  it  in  one  hope.     If 
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you  say  no,  I  am  on  the  road  already  to  be 
a  good  man  and  a  resigned." 

"  Pray  be  careful,  but  speak." 

"  I  have  fancied  that,  without  knowing  it, 
you  once  loved  me — say  you  did  not,  and 
to-morrow  111  be  calm." 

A  silence.     Ellen  breathed  quickly. 

"lama  wife,"  she  said,  with  a  counterfeit 
sternness. 

"  I  said  once.  Answer  me  in  pity,  but 
mind  you  tell  truth." 

"I  could  not, — am  not  prepared,  Jemmy," 
she  gasped.  "  I'll  advise  you — stay,  I  can 
advise  you.  Oh,  we've  been  mad  indeed ; 
you  must  indeed  leave  this." 

"  Have  I  asked  too  much,  before  I  go  ?" 

"  Hush !  oh,  stop !  I'd  advise  if  I  could — 
or  ought — but,  for  God's  sake,  not  a  word 
more.  Now  I  feel  it  is  wrong  for  you  to 
be  here  ;  you've  crushed  me  by  this  ;  good- 
bye, dearest  friend,  we  must  part  for  very 
lo'ng." 

He  grasped  her  hand  with  one  merciless 
gaze  on  her  crimson  brow  ;  then  he  turned, 
not  to  see  her  as  she  left  the  room. 

"She  loves  me  /"  he  murmured,  as  he  went 
blindly  down  stairs;  " she  loves  me!"  he 
q  3 
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whispered  in  the  dark  hall.  Was  he  mis- 
erable and  shocked  ? 

"  She  loves  me  /"  took  up  the  chimes  of 
his  mind  as  he  passed  into  the  lamplight, 
and  rung  a  wild  joy-bell. 

He  cried  shame  on  himself^  as  his  heart 
— that  arch-rebel — beat  wilder  and  higher. 

u  I'll  avenge  myself  on  this  felon  happi- 
ness. God  pardon  me !  I'll  see  her  no 
more." 
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CHAR  XVIII. 


Mr.  Brom  was  surprised  at  Heath's  sudden 
departure,  and  looked  hard  in  Ellen's  face  as 
she  just  mentioned  the  fact.  During  the 
day  he  kept  beating  about  in  a  teasing,  in- 
quisitive manner,  insinuating  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  Heath  had  made  some 
unseemly  abuse  of  his  confidence,  and  re- 
minding Ellen  indirectly  of  a  certain  pro- 
mise she  had  made  him.  Ellen  would  have 
let  the  matter  die  away  as  one  especially 
painful  to  her ;  but  at  length  she  spoke  out 
stoutly,  as  honest  people  generally  do  when 
entangled  in  hints  and  equivocal  allusions. 

"  Surgeon  Heath,"  she  said,  "  has  in  no 
way  abused  your  confidence,  and  he  has 
proved  he  deserved  mine  by  leaving  this 
house." 

Q4 
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Mr.  Brom  now  let  the  matter  drop  with 
a  shrug,  and  a  compassionate  word  or  two 
to  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend. 
Toward  evening  he  received  a  letter  of 
apology  from  Surgeon  Heath,  which  further 
stated  his  immediate  intention  of  obtaining 
an  appointment  as  surgeon  to  some  vessel 
outward  bound. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Ellen,  look  here !  Jim  Heath 
is  going  abroad ;  that  will  be  very  sad  for 
his  friends." 

He  stared  at  her  again  with  an  offensive 
curiosity. 

11  Then  I  am  very  much  grieved." 

He  was  in  his  study  with  all  the  MS. 
before  him.  When  she  gave  him  this  answer 
he  began  to  fuss  among  the  papers,  for  some 
minutes  entirely  repulsed.  Presently  he 
looked  up  genially : 

"Well,  1  suppose  I  must  prove  my 
friendship  for  Jim  now ;  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  do  him  a  good  turn,  I  think." 

She  said  nothing,  though  he  fancied  she 
looked  a  little  anxious ;  so  he  had  a  cab 
called,  and  took  a  turn  or  two  in  the  hall  to 
collect  his  thoughts. 

4*  Now,  my  poor  Jim,"  thought  he;  with 
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zeal  ignited,  "  maybe  I've  been  acting  a 
little  selfishly  towards  you,  but  now  I'll  do 
you  a  generous  turn  will  quit  us." 

Off  he  dashed  in  the  cab  to  Mr.  Trestle, 
a  friend  of  his,  an  influential  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  E.I.C.  He  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him,  and  by  him  was 
referred  to  another  more  influential  member, 
Mr.  Opal,  to  whom  Mr.  Brom  was  supplied 
with  a  flattering  letter  of  introduction. 
Next  day  he  called  on  both  these  gentlemen 
again,  pressing,  urging,  commending  that 
most  worthy,  skilful  surgeon,  Mr.  Heath,  as 
a  fitting  candidate  for  the  vacant  appoint- 
ment of  surgeon  to  the  first-class  East 
Indiaman,  Rayah,  of  large  tonnage.  He  was 
perfectly  indefatigable ;  he  obtained  signa- 
tures from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  which 
Heath  had  distinguished  himself;  and  at 
last  those  potentates,  Mr.  Trestle  and  Mr. 
Opal,  pledged  themselves  to  do  their  best, 
and  communicate  with  Surgeon  Heath. 

Questionless,  Mr.  Brom  had  been  most 
zealous  for  his  friend,  and  was  justly  filled 
with  self-approbation.  Was  he  not  gene- 
rous, my  reader  ?  If  you  doubt  it,  and, 
dissatisfied    with    the   surface   of  genuine 
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kindness,  you  sort  the  act  for  motives,  I  tell 
you,  you  impeach  half  your  friends.  Yet  it 
was  not  like  that  act  of  hearty  friendship 
long  ago ;   no,  nor  of  its  species. 

Mr.  Brom,  having  thus  acquitted  himself 
nobly  to  his  old  comrade,  gave  himself  up 
heart  and  soul  to  the  preparation  of  his  play 
for  the  stage.  Thus  he  was  insensibly 
drawn  into  literary  labour  again,  which  he 
had  but  lately  imagined  he  had  abandoned 
for  ever. 

He  began  to  write  the  work  out  fairly  in 
his  own  fine  hand,  and  to  destroy  the 
pages  of  the  first  MS.  as  he  was  done  with 
them.  This  in  common  prudence.  The  tran- 
scription was  necessarily  very  deliberate,  and 
involved  a  good  deal  of  head  strain,  besides 
the  heavy  manual  labour.  He  took  fre- 
quent counsel  with  his  friend  the  manager. 
He  cut  out  remorselessly  whole  passages  of 
mere  poetry,  and  he  introduced  witty  small 
talk  here  and  there,  very  cleverly.  He 
ventured  also  to  add  one  character  to  the 
dramatis  per sonce,  which  had  been  forgotten, 
and  which,  with  the  slanging  Cockneys,  is 
the  very  part  of  Hamlet — this  was  a  fool, 
a  motley  fool.    In  point  of  fact,  he  let  loose 
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through  the  sombre  pages  a  Yorkshire 
bumpkin,  such  as  Robson  loveth,  or  used  to 
love. 

The  manager,  our  shrewd  Mr.  Merryman, 
had  his  hand  in  the  poetry.  He  introduced 
a  due  amount  of  portentous  clap-trap,  not 
very  germane  to  the  matter ;  only  a  little 
house-paint  upon  the  violet,  to  make  it  more 
in  keeping  with  the  properties. 

This  unwonted  press  and  hurry  shook 
Mr.  Brom's  nerves  and  rendered  him  highly 
irritable ;  Ellen  grew  almost  afraid  to  be 
near  him,  so  excitable  was  he  upon  the 
smallest  cross. 

When  his  labour  was  at  length  at  an  end, 
he  then  told  her  of  the  play  and  its  destina- 
tion, expressing  to  her  collectedly  and  con- 
fidently his  own  sanguine  expectations,  and 
those  of  a  number  of  literary  friends,  that 
he  would  obtain  through  its  means  both 
money  and  distinction.  Instead  of  exhibit- 
ing pleasure  at  this  announcement,  Ellen 
looked  distressed,  so  that  he  broke  off 
abruptly,  and  scarcely  spoke  to  her  during 
dinner. 

In  the  evening,  however,  he  brought 
forth  the   MS.,  and  with  very  small  pre- 
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amble  or  apology,  read  the  whole  play 
through  from  beginning  to  end ;  but  though 
much  moved  himself  at  certain  pathetic 
passages,  so  that  his  voice  quite  faltered,  he 
observed  with  renewed  anger,  as  he  looked 
up  to  emphaticise,  that  her  attention  was 
flagging,  and  that  he  wearied  her. 

CO         O' 

He  demanded  her  opinion  of  the  whole. 

"  I  confess,  John,"  she  said,  with  gentle- 
ness, "I  have  not  much  interest  in  mere 
fictitious  sorrows." 

"  You  think,  then,  the  whole  perform- 
ance a  failure,"  he  said,  with  wrathful  calm- 
ness. 

"  You  have  done  what  you  wanted,  I  am 
sure,"  she  said ;  "but  I  am  not  a  judge,  you 
must  know  that." 

"  Had  you  no  interest  in  a  single  charac- 
ter or  a  single  situation?  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  me  to  know  if  there  be 
truth  and  interest." 

11 1  cannot  say  I  felt  interest,  but  I'm 
sure  the  fault  is  in  me,  not  in  your  play." 

11 1  consider  your  apathy  simply  unrea- 
sonable and  vexatious,"  he  said,  savagely, 
turning  away. 

Now  Mr.  Brom  did  not  really  care  a  rush 
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about  her  critical  opinion;  but  he  attri- 
buted her  indifference  to  vindictive  perver- 
sity. Had  she  been  possessed  of  any  real 
critical  judgment,  he  could  have  borne  with 
her  very  well ;  he  was  not  a  child,  but  her 
contrariety  towards  him  at  such  a  time  was 
intolerable.  "Had  she  known  Surgeon  Heath 
was  the  real  author,  she  would  have  re- 
ceived the  play  with  rapture/'  he  reasoned, 
"  but  now  she  shuts  her  heart  and  mind 
against  its  merit  coming  from  me — it 
not  being  within  her  cold  code  of  duty  to 
gratify  me." 

From  this  day  out  he  worried  her  with 
fine  passages  assailing  her  candour ;  he  sub- 
jected her  to  testy  cross-examinations  — 
snapping  at  her  answers  —  insisting  she 
should  admire,  or  tell  why.  He  felt  him- 
self wronged.  A  trifling  wrong  grows  to 
a  giant  in  half  an  hour  when  the  nerves 
and  bile  are  deranged.  At  last  her  very 
gentleness  provoked  him. 

"  By  heavens !  I've  seen  you  cry  at  the 
Lodge  when  you  broke  a  set  of  tea-cups ; 
and  you  listen  with  your  hard,  dry  eyes 
wide  open  to  the  most  harrowing  scenes  of 
tragedy." 
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"  I  think  it  is  because  I  have  suffered  so 
much  myself,"  she  said,  with  sudden  heat ; 
then,  with  enforced  gentleness,  "  allow  for 
me,  John ;  you  know  what  is  weighing  on 
me;  I  am  young  and  not  strong,  and — 
alone." 

"Ah  !  What  in  the  world  has  that  to  say 
to  it?" 

"Let  us  live  at  peace,"  she  said,  in  a 
supplicating  tone,  which  silenced  him. 

The  flesh  is  weak,  and  perhaps  his  petty 
tyranny  had  unconsciously  frayed  at  her 
temper  and  prejudiced  her  against  his  play; 
but  that  was  but  a  slight  ground. 

She  saw  with  alarm  that  her  husband 
was  only  strengthening  his  grasp  upon  the 
world  by  this  absorbing  pursuit  of  a  marsh- 
lamp. 

This  might  account  for  her  suppression 
of  all  praise,  but  there  was  a  rooted  aver- 
sion to  the  work  for  which  this  could  not 
account. 

In  one  of  the  leading  characters,  by 
many  a  touch  and  slight  circumstance  she 
recognised  an  intended  portrait  of  herself. 
Mr.  Brom  did  not  really  perceive  the  like- 
ness— this  was  the  strange  thing.      He  was 
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in  absolute  ignorance  of  her  real  nature; 
and  so  blinded  was  he,  that  this  very- 
character  he  most  angrily  held  forth  for  her 
admiration. 

Ellen  had  preserved  one  chamber  in  her 
mind  sacred  to  lost  happiness;  he  who  never 
loved  her  seemed  to  have  entered — taken 
possession — and  desecrated  it  with  his  high 
art  and  studied  poetry.  Worse  still,  he 
who  never  loved  her  must  have  dissected 
her  misery  too,  and  set  her  weariness  to 
stage  songs — meted  out  her  hopeless  pa- 
tience and  tears  to  grace  a  painted  actress  ; 
parodied  her  anger  wrung  from  suffering, 
to  stimulate  yawning  Fashion ;  caging  her 
living  wretchedness  to  be  stared  at  by  hard, 
cold  crowds. 

Alas,  those  who  have  lived  down  sorrows, 
and  worn  out  sufferings,  have  little  appetite 
left  for  the  fabled  tears  of  a  Jane  Shore. 

From  day  to  day,  as  he  sat  retouching  and 
she  sat  working,  continually  he  conjured  up 
this  little  squabble,  sometimes  by  a  sneer, 
sometimes  masked  in  banter,  sometimes  by 
an  attempt  to  betray  her  into  a  discussion, 
still  it  always  ended  in  "  What  reason  had 
she  ?    What  right  had  she  ?    Why  should 
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she  dislike  ?  "  till  on  one  occasion,  she  said, 
crying : 

"I  have  not  attacked  you — I  have  not 
criticised  you — I  strive  day  and  night  not 
to  pain  you  ;  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you — 
Why  will  you  persecute  me  ?" 

He  made  a  sort  of  apology  some  hours 
after,  but-accompanied  it  by  palliating  his 
temper,  however,  on  the  ground  of  her 
unaccountable  discouragement.  Confidential 
friends  came  to  see  him,  whom  he  had 
favoured  with  a  reading  of  his  play ;  and 
still  he  would  lead  them  to  talk  of  it  before 
her,  and  cunningly  array  against  her  their 
enthusiastic  praises,  but  they  moved  her 
not  a  jot  from  her  distaste.  In  her  breaking 
health  and  solitude,  the  subject  became  a 
nightmare  to  her. 

"  John,"  said  she,  earnestly,  u  will  you 
allow  me  to  write  for  Mrs.  Brbm." 

"  I  shall  write  myself,"  he  said,  with 
sternness;  "I  have  some  need  of  her,  I 
confess."  He  opened  his  desk  on  impulse — 
all  his  acts  were  on  impulse  now — and 
began  to  write,  but  midway  he  held  his  pen 
suspended.  Then,  laying  the  unfinished 
letter    carefully   by,   he    took   up    one    of 
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his  numerous  light  books— his  sunbeam  in 
type  always  at  hand.  In  an  hour  or  so  he 
returned  to  his  desk  and  sat  writing  rapidly, 
with  some  visible  marks  of  agitation.  He 
was  posting  a  heavy  secret  to  his  mother. 

That  evening  he  was  very  much  cheered 
by  receiving  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Heath, 
announcing  that  he  was  appointed  Surgeon 
to  the  first  class  East  Indiaman,  Rayah,  and 
would  be  off  by  the  end  of  the  month — a 
kind  remembrance  to  Ellen. 

He  and  Ellen  were  scarcely  now  on 
speaking  terms,  so  he  went  to  spend  that 
evening  and  the  next  with  quiet  friends, 
and  slept  out.  He  came  home  on  the 
second  day  about  noon,  as  was  his  habit, 
and  arrived  at  his  hall  door  precisely  as  a 
cab  hastily  drove  up ;  he  saw  a  faded  cheek 
behind  the  glass ;  he  opened  the  door  with 
an  exclamation  in  doubt  and  fear  how  his 
mother  would  meet  him.  Mrs.  Brom  met 
him  with  a  cheerful  smile  and  a  calm 
embrace — there  was  not  a  trace  of  emotion 
in  her  manner ;  he  was  immensely  relieved, 
and  they  both  entered  the  house  quite  gaily 
and  chattily. 

She  was  pleased  with  the  situation  and 
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admired  the  airy  hall,  and  both  situation 
and  hall  looked  better  for  her  praise.  She 
peeped  into  the  parlour  and  threatened  in 
jest  to  preside  there  instead  of  Ellen.  He 
took  her  in  earnest,  and  said  that  both 
Ellen  and  he  would  wish  it  so. 

"And  where  is  Ellen?  I  must  tell  her 
she  is  deposed." 

They  went  up  to  the  little  boudoir,  so 
low  over  the  street,  and  there  found  Ellen 
sitting  with  the  work-girl  for  company ! 
This  looked  very  odd  and  undignified, 
especially  as  it  appeared  she  had  been  idly 
conversing  with  her.  Mrs.  Brbm,  how- 
ever, suppressed  her  surprise,  and  gave  her 
daughter-in-law  a  motherly  embrace,  la- 
menting that  she  looked  so  pale  and  thin. 

Mr.  Brom  drew  his  mother  away  a  little 
impatiently  ;  perhaps  he  acted  on  some 
indistinct  feeling  that  sympathy  was  for 
him,  not  for  Ellen.  He  brought  her  to  his 
study,  and  placed  her  in  his  easiest  chair, 
then  he  drew  back  playfully  to  realise  her 
presence. 

"  Thank  God,  you  are  here ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, sitting  down  beside  her  and  imbi- 
bing  a  sort  of  peace  from  her  unmoved  front. 
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Impatient  of  preamble,  he  told  her  all 
about  the  play,  dashing  into  the  subject 
with  the  impulsiveness  of  a  boy.  He  could 
bide  no  delay  of  late  when  the  slightest 
interest  pressed;  to  it  he  went  eagerly, 
unable  to  restrain  himself. 

Mrs.  Brom's  curiosity  seemed  to  take 
like  tinder ;  she  was  quite  insatiable ;  she 
must  hear  a  sketch  of  the  plot — she  must 
finger  the  MS.  itself — she  must  read  out 
the  first  pages  in  her  exquisitely  modulated 
voice,  which  trembled,  as  it  seemed  to  Mr. 
Brom,  overladen  with  the  beauty  of  the 
lines ;  she  was  sanguine  as  himself  in  his 
happiest  flights,  and  yet  she  spoke  with  judg- 
ment too  and  point.  Her  confidence  and 
sunny  quietude  were  so  infectious. 

il  Thank  God,  I  have  you  here,  mother  ! " 
he  repeated  ;  then  at  her  request  he  opened 
one  of  his  favourite  passages  and  read  it  J:o 
her  feelingly ;  on  Mrs.  Brom  it  had  a  cu- 
rious effect ;  beauty,  they  say,  is  affecting. 
I  have  found  it  so, — a  touch  of  nobleness  will 
fetch  up  the  tears.  Mrs.  Brom  burst  into 
a  short  violent  fit  of  emotion  as  she  lis- 
tened, which  her  gratified  son  felt  to  be  the 
effect  of  sublimity;  he  little  guessed  that  this 
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sublimity  was  but  a  paltry  mask  to  hide  a 
homely  pang  that  would  have  way.  In  her 
heart  she  relished  it  less  than  the  soldier's 
widow  does  the  crash  of  trumpets. 

Presently  she  was  all  smiles  again,  pale 
as  a  sheet,  but  very  merry  withal. 

They  dined  early,  and  all  through  dinner 
she  preserved  the  same  ghostly  gaiety,  and 
Mr.  Brom  reflected  it  back  to  her  again,  as 
from  mirror  to  mirror.  Ellen  observing 
them  felt  a  chill  all  over.  Could  his  mother 
be  ignorant  of  the  truth  ? 

After  dinner  she  and  Mrs.  Brom  were 
alone  for  a  few  minutes.  The  latter  laid 
aside  her  withered  smiles,  and  began  a  rapid 
course  of  questioning"; — what  were  his  habits, 
what  his  favourite  amusements,  with  whom 
he  chiefly  loved  to  associate  ?  Ellen  an- 
swered her  languidly,  as  far  as  she  knew, 

and  mentioned  Miss  L especially  as  a 

favourite  acquaintance. 

"  We  must  keep  up  a  constant  round  of 
light  amusement  and  gaiety,  love,  and  I 
trust  I  shall  find  a  good  ally  in  you." 

"  Gaiety,  Mrs.  Brom,  would  you  advise 
gaiety  for  him  ?  " 

"I  certainly  advise  that  his  home  be 
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made  happy  and  cheerful  to  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Brom  significantly,  yet  not  unkindly. 

11  But  I  supposed — I  was  certain — did  he 
tell  you?" 

"  I  know  all." 

"  Oh,  that  re-assures  me  so  much,  yet  — 
yet  I  wish  you  could  have  been  spared  the 
news,  dear  Mrs.  Brum.  I  have  been  trying 
to  lead  him  to  reflect." 

"Have  you?" 

"  I've  done  my  very  utmost,  I  don't  know 
how  or  what  to  do  more." 

"  So  you've  done  your  very  utmost, 
love?" 

"  I  have — I  hope." 

"  And  you  have  failed  ?  " 

"  Utterly,  I  fear." 

u  And  only  done  harm,  made  him  angry." 

"  I  fear  I've  only  been  the  means  of 
hardening  his  heart." 

"  Then  attempt  it  no  more"  said  Mrs. 
Brom,  quick  and  hard. 

"  I  have  done — you  will  find  some  gentle 
way.  He  will  bear  to  hear  those  awful 
truths  from  you  which  he  will  not  tolerate 
from  me." 

"  Hush !  awful  truths  are  not  an  anodyne 
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to  shattered  nerves ;  we  must  not  shock  him 
with  these  outrages  on  all  tact  and  good 
taste — " 

"  Good  taste  ! "  echoed  Ellen,  bewildered. 
"Worse,   it's  refined  cruelty  —  may  be 
murder." 

Mrs.  Brom  stopped  breathless  for  nearly 
half  a  minute,  then  rose  quickly,  poured 
out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  gulped  it  down. 
Here  she  went  on  tranquilly. 

"  I  must  keep  calm,  love,  to  go  through 
with  what  I  have  undertaken,  so  we  won't 
talk  much.  I  relieve  you  of  all  responsi- 
bility. I  have  taken  the  office  of  comforter 
to  my  son." 

"  But,"  said  Ellen,  as  if  in  spite  of  her- 
self, "there  is  only  one  comfort  for  him, 
which  gaiety  will  surely  undo." 

u  I've  witnessed  your  comfort  tried  un- 
seasonably, and  its  effects  ;  seasonably  intro- 
duced, it  is  very  well  and  proper.  Oh,  I 
have  seen  a  worthy  clergyman  gliding  in  and 
sitting  sweetly  down  by  a  sick  bed,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  turn  nurse- tender,  and  then 
whisper  his  awful  truths  till  the  poor  crea- 
ture's eyes  were  rolling,  and  till  the  doctor's 
work  was  all  undone.     That's  an  extreme 
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case.  We  must  soothe  John  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  his  nerves  have  been  all  torn. 
We  must  have  no  more  scenes  or  shocks, 
Ellen ;  I  will  stand  between  them  and  him," 
said  Mrs.  Brum,  with  tranquil  resolution. 

"  I  believe,  Mrs.  Brom,"  said  Ellen,  lan- 
guidly, "I  can  be  of  no  use  here." 

u  Except  by  wearing  a  cheerful  face,  love. 
That  is  your  duty  at  present." 

"  I  cannot  do  that." 

"  Then  this  is  no  place  for  you,  love." 

"  Mrs.  Brom,  dear  Mrs.  Brom,  do  you 
think,  since  I  can  be  of  no  use,  since  I  only 
do  harm,  and  throw  gloom,  —  oh,  do  you 
think  I  might  go." 

Mrs.  Brom  kindly  stroked  her  hand.  "  I 
see  nothing  to  keep  you,  love.  You  shall 
have  a  room  in  my  house  at  Lower  Wes- 
ton." 

"  Thank  you  for  that,  I  am  so  grateful. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Brom  I  shall  never  forget  it  to 

you." 

This  poor  bird,  caged  in  a  haggard  lane, 
saw  a  hand  on  the  wicket  to  release  her  to 
the  trees,  and  brooks,  and  fields. 

"  You  are  very  eager  to  leave  my  son," 
said  the  mother,  in  cold  amazement.     "  I'm 
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sure  it  can  be  very  easily  arranged.  Ah, 
Ellen,  love  would  have  taught  you  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  duty  towards  my  poor 
darling.  There,  don't  cry ;  for  mercy's  sake, 
don't  let  him  see  you  crying,  he  is  coming 
in.     I  see  your  desk  there,  run  over  and 

write  a  note  to  Miss  L to  come  over 

to  tea — you  may  say  to  meet  me — quick — 
I  wouldn't  for  worlds  he  thought  we  were 
talking  of  him." 

"  Now,  John,"  cried  Mrs.  Brom,  as  he 
came  in,  "  I'm  entering  on  my  command 
at  once,  like  an  old  general,  for  fear  Ellen 
should  steal  a  march  on  me.     Here,  I've 

asked  over  Miss  L to  tea  ;  oh,  I  hear 

she's  a  great  pet  of  yours,  and  I  must  see  if 
I  approve." 

"  Then  you  must  dragonise  us  with 
strictness,  mother ;  poor  Ellen  is  quite  in- 
dulgent to  our  flirtations. 

"  We  must  make  up  a  whist  party.  You 
must  send  off  to  your  club  at  once  for  two 
packs  of  cards." 

"  I  hope  you've  a  lot  of  loose  silver  about 
you ;  I  intend  to  fleece  the  old  lady  to- 
night." 

"  Thank    you !    I'll    secure    myself   by 
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taking  the  thief  for  a  partner."  So  she 
chatted  on  playfully,  with  the  flickering 
smile ;  she  took  his  arm  as  they  went  up  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  with  his  help  drew 
out  the  card  table,  and  opened  its  baize 
covered  leaves  to  the  trembling  gas  light. 

In  a  short  time  Miss  L came  running 

in  on  them,  having  come  over  with  her 
maid.  She  had,  as  on  grand  occasions,  as- 
sumed the  black  veil,  and  would  have 
looked  very  interesting  if  her  petticoat  had 
been  longer. 

Mr.  Brom  introduced  her  to  his  mother 
as  the  authoress  of  the  popular  Love  Lays, 

&c,  and  Miss  L very  gracefully  put 

in  a  stronger  claim  on  Mrs.  Brom's  regard, 
as  being  a  devotee  to  her  son's  beautiful 
talent.  Heartily  Mrs.  Brom  allowed  this 
claim. 

They  sat  down  to  whist.  The  game  was 
one  which  peculiarly  suited  as  a  diversion 
the  species  to  which  Mr.  Brom  belonged. 
It  keeps  the  stray  thought  at  home,  and 
goes  some  way  to  absorb  all  outer  cares  in 
its  pasteboard  anxieties. 

"  Miss  L ,  in  spite  of  her  poetry,  was 

a  steady  player,  and  held  lucky  hands,  but 
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Ellen  played  wildly  and  dashed  all  the 
luck. 

Mrs.  Brom  was  brisk  as  a  sharper,  never 
forgetting,  never  erring,  full  of  playful 
triumph  as  she  scored  down  each  game. 

Mr.  Brom  was  in  full  feather.  He  ban- 
tered his  poetess.  Her  simplicity  so  tickled 
his  whimsical  views,  and  he  kept  it  con- 
tinually at  play.    Miss  L met  his  quips 

with  solemn,  good  tempered,  simple  an- 
swers. The  only  matter  of  grief  to  her 
was  that  Ellen  revoked  twice. 

That  night  Mr.  Brom  and  his  mother  sat 
up  late  over  his  study  fire. 

"  How  nicely  the  evening  went  off!"  he 
said.     "  I  did  not  feel  it  passing." 

"  And  all  the  evenings  shall  go  off  as 
smoothly,  love." 

"  It's  a  changed  house,  heaven  knows, 
since  you  came." 

"  Why — poor  Ellen  is  not  a  lively  com- 
panion, I  believe?" 

"  If  she'd  married  an  artist,  she'd  have 
done  him  as  his  lay  figure.  She's  a  piece  of 
furniture,  and  no  more.  Oh,  just  as  you've 
seen  her  now,  glowering  in  a  corner,  prey- 
ing on  our  cheerfulness  like  a  deadly  sin. 
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We  had  one  or  two  scenes  which  rather 
worry  me  to  speak  about." 

"  Then  you  must  not  speak  of  them,  love, 
I  promise  you  they  shall  never  recur." 

"  The  most  pitiful  want  of  sympathy,"  he 
said,  speaking  between  his  teeth,  and  insen- 
sibly comparing  wife  and  mother. 

Here  he  complained  bitterly  of  her  utter 
indifference  to  his  writings  and  to  his  pros- 
pects, detailing  various  dispiriting  com- 
ments which  illustrated  her  unappreciative 
manner,  damping  all  his  energy,  and  throw- 
ing her  shadow  over  his  hopes. 

Mrs.  Brom  met  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness all  these  effete  complaints.  She  pitied 
any  one  who  could  not  see  the  beauty  of  his 
work.  That  coldness  which  so  justly  an- 
noyed him,  she  said  was  very  much,  she 
believed,  a  defect  of  manner,  though  not  the 
less  disagreeable.  A  little  absence  from 
him  just  now,  would  perhaps  make  her  sen- 
sible of  her  unkindness  more  than  anything 
else. 

"Now  suppose,  darling,  we  just  let  her 
return  to  Lower  Weston  for  a  month  or  so. 
My  house  is  empty.  She  wishes  very  much 
for  a  visit  to  the  country,  and  it  will  drive 
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away  her  oppressive  lowness  ;  we  really  do 
not  need  her  help  to  amuse  us,  when  you 
and  I  can  put  our  two  wise  heads  to- 
gether." 

Mrs.  Brom  was  confident  he  would  be 
pleased  with  her  proposal.  It  seemed  so 
obviously  the  very  thing  he  would  wish. 
But  the  heart  is  intricate,  there  was  a  dirty 
little  corner  she  did  not  calculate  upon. 
He  was  in  fear  of  a  certain  ugly  liability. 
Must  Ellen  slip  off  her  share  of  the  pain 
and  fear,  and  steal  away  ?  He  fished  up 
the  first  excuse  that  offered  to  frustrate  the 
plan. 

"  No,  mother,  that  won't  do.  I  can't  let 
her  leave  the  house  at  present.  Circum- 
stances have  occurred  which  make  me  an- 
xious to  have  my  eye  upon  her.  That  fel- 
low Heath  has  been  cavaliering  around  her. 
You  know  there  was  an  old  friendship,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  between  them.  No, 
no !  I'll  do  her  the  justice  to  say  that  she 
gave  him  no  encouragement,  so  he  kept 
back.  I'd  tell  you  all  about  it,  but  that  it 
plagues  me  ripping  up  bygones ;  but  I've  no 
idea  of  subjecting  her  to  further  tempta- 
tion." 
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Mrs.  Brum  could  have  replied  that 
Heath  was  in  London  then,  and,  as  she  had 
been  informed,  about  starting  for  India ;  but 
it  was  enough  for  her  that  he  disliked  her 
proposition,  she  instantly  gave  with  him. 

"  You  know,  my  darling,  I  was  only 
thinking  of  you  when  I  suggested  it,  and  I 
can  tell  you  this  on  the  evidence  of  my  own 
ears,  that  Ellen  is  deeply  attached  to  you." 
Here  she  trumped  up  some  fond  falsehood, 
how  Ellen  had  said  this  kind  thing,  and 
used  that  expression  of  love,  which  had  no 
foundation.  But  Mr.  Brom  was  pleased; 
for  he  would  demand  that  his  wife  should 
love  him,  though  he  recked  little  for  her. 

Nothing  was  allowed  to  rest  on  his 
mind  for  a  moment ;  not  a  fly  dare  buzz 
about  his  wound  whilst  she  was  near. 

Mrs.  Brum  was  earliest  in  the  field,  her 
noiseless  step  up  and  down,  busily  painting 
sunshine  everywhere,  lining  everything 
with  velvet.  She  had  claret  and  choice 
fruits  ordered  in  at  her  own  expense.  She 
ordered  an  harmonium  from  Brussels,  and 
had  it  placed  in  his  study,  because  he  had 
given  up  his  violin  some  time  from  its  un- 
pleasant  tremor   against   his  chest.       She 
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picked  up  some  pleasant  friends  of  hers  in 
London,  and  organised  little  levees  of  clever 
people  in  his  study,  doing  her  part  in  the 
entertainment  with  bland  decorum,  sitting 
alert  and  erect,  as  if  she  had  forsworn  a  re- 
clining attitude  ever  again.  Oh,  this  woman 
will  buff  off  the  King  of  Terrors  himself! 

She  drove  about  with  him  to  sights  with 
delight  inexhaustible,  yet  not  too  demonstra- 
tive, at  what  pleased  him  best;  she  had  always 
something  pointed  and  distinct  to  remark 
upon  it ;  she  walked  out  with  him  in  the 
Park,  he  walking  slowly  from  preference, 
only  from  a  mere  lazy  habit,  of  course. 
Had  you  met  them  you  would  have  be- 
stowed a  second  look  at  the  widow's  eter- 
nal fagged  smile  brightening  and  fading, 
brightening  and  fading,  as  he  turned  to 
speak  or  looked  away. 

She  read  to  him  all  the  morning  in  a 
voice  as  sweet  as  when  she  hushed  him  in  his 
cradle  thirty  years  before.  He  was  absent 
certain  portions  of  the  day  at  rehearsal  in 
the  dusty  theatre,  and  would  come  home 
excited  and  unsettled;  then  she  did  not 
speak  much,  but  she  played  to  him  old  airs 
with  unskilled  hand,  and  knew  they  were 
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dearer  to  him  than  Ellen's  most  brilliant 
operas. 

Once  when  they  were  sauntering  together 
in  the  little  garden,  he  asked  her,  abruptly  : 

"Mother,   do  you  perceive  an  habitual 
anxious  expression  in  my  face  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  deliberately,  with  a 
countenance  warming  into  a  slow  laugh. 

"  Not  the  smallest  trace  of  it." 

Then  she  touched  for  the  first  time  upon 
a  subject  which  had  hitherto  slept  between 
them,  in  a  quick  voice,  as  if  she  were  dis- 
missing some  trifle  from  her  mind.  She 
told  him  she  had  called  upon  an  eminent 
doctor,  and  talked  over  with  him  this 
supposed  case  ;  that  he  had  assured  her 
every  diagnostic  was  mimicked  by  a  dis- 
ordered stomach,  and  that  she  had  been 
quite  re- assured.  He  opposed  her  a  little 
petulantly,  only  to  make  her  more  confident; 
upon  this  point  she  would  never  give  way, 
to  his  secret  gratification.  Not  that  this 
comfort  took  the  form  of  actual  hope — this 
had  brought  torture — but  it  lay  upon  his 
mind  a  lazy  possibility ;  as  a  man  who  has 
staked  in  a  lottery  for  a  prize,  he  chances, 
but  does  not  dare  to  hope. 
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She  kept  by  him  day  by  day,  restrain- 
ing- her  devotion  when  she  would  fain  have 
caught  him  to  her  heart  and  exchanged 
her  life  for  his.  So  she  tarried  with  him — 
love  in  leash — lest  one  agitated  word  should 
pain  him. 

On  a  Sunday  she  found  a  religious  book 
placed  by  some  one  on  his  study  table  as  if 
to  catch  his  eye ;  she  swept  the  sombre 
bait  out  of  sight,  and  had  a  fire  lighted  in 
a  back  room  to  shut  out  the  reflective 
solemnity  of  the  Sabbath  bells. 

So  she  watched  him  as  Rizpah  watched 
her  dead.  This  poor  godless  mother,  with 
her  vain  fidelity,  driving  off  the  prowling 
terrors  from  his  dead  soul. 

Nightly,  when  she  retired  alone,  she 
sank.  The  grief  pinched  her  face  into 
wrinkles,  and  seemed  bleaching  her  hair. 
This  comforter  had  no  comforter — no  being 
to  lay  a  hand  on  her  heart  and  lull  the 
hopeless  anguish  away. 
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CHAP.  XIX, 


OUTWARD   BOUND, 


Heath's  lawless  triumph  was  short ;  with 
it  came  reflections  too  obvious  to  suggest. 
It  was  like  that  premature  burst  of  buds 
which  sometimes  comes  in  a  winter  month. 
Though  dizzied  by  that  buried  trouble  he 
dared  not  look  at  yet,  he  took  the  course 
of  a  resolute  man,  and  determined  to  leave 
the  country,  be  new-born  into  strange  lands. 

He  had  no  influence,  and  the  slightest 
means  ;  so  under  these  prime  difficulties, 
which  were  very  much  what  bars  and 
gyves  are  to  a  felon  resolved  to  escape,  he 
passed  his  time  planning — an  occupation 
which  employs  sixty  years  of  life,  the 
remaining  ten  or  twelve  being  given  to 
action. 

His  good-natured,  frank  manner  was  now 
vol.  in.  s 
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his  only  capital  to  begin  upon ;  in  fact,  the 
file  in  his  pocket  to  work  upon  the  gyves. 
He  called  upon  the  owner  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  a  benevolent  man,  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices as  surgeon  on  board,  who  took  a 
great  fancy  to  him  and  gave  him  a  dinner ; 
nothing  more  did  he  receive — and  what 
more  could  he  expect  ?  No  man  owed  him 
a  kindness,  and  he  did  not  rail  against  the 
world  for  neglect. 

He  began  to  be  much  disheartened,  how- 
ever— still  lost  in  London — friendless — 
tired  of  his  own  company  and  this  sem- 
blance of  cheer.  His  energy  growing 
mouldy  for  want  of  use,  and  a  visitor  drop- 
ping in  on  him  o' nights  whom  he  could  not 
keep  out — Bailiff  Memory,  who  waits  for  a 
man  by  the  corner,  not  always  to  be  dodged. 

In  the  midst  of  this  despondency,  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Trestle  found  him,  and  he 
grew  very  glad,  and  ventured  to  hope — for 
look  you,  what  grief  can  stand  the  washings 
and  the  roarings  of  six  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  ? 

He  wrote  a  grateful  letter  to  Mr.  Brom, 
to  whose  solicitation  Mr.  Trestle  informed 
him   the    appointment    was   due,   and    he 
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began  to  make  hasty  preparations  for  his 
release,  investing  all  his  remaining  means 
on  an  humble  outfit. 

Mr.  Brum  paid  him  a  short  visit  of  con- 
gratulation or  condolence,  for  it  might  be 
taken  in  either  sense. 

He  appeared  to  be  greatly  interested  in 
his  plans  and  prospects,  but  entreated  of 
him  not  to  determine  upon  starting  till  he 
had  gravely  calculated  the  dangers  of  a 
deadly  climate,  and  all  that ; — that  he  had 
acted  impulsively  upon  Heath's  own  wishes, 
but  felt  very  low,  very  low  indeed,  about 
him. 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  am  not  at  all  clear 
that  you  ought  to  take  this  appointment, 
For  God's  sake,  reflect ;  upon  my  soul  I 
advise  you  not  to  go." 

Heath  was  shrewd,  and  by  no  means 
blinded  by  gratitude. 

"  I  shall  take  your  advice,  my  dear 
John,"  he  said,  gravely ;  "you  have  sounded 
my  own  fears." 

"  You  are  right — you  are  right." 

They  talked  over  other  matters,  but  Mr. 
Brom  grew  very  scattered  and  hurried. 

s  2 
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"  What  is  the  night  of  the  representa- 
tion, John  ?"  said  Heath,  watching  him. 

"  Eh !  Oh,  you  mean  the  play — Monday 
night.  My  dear  fellow,  I've  not  a  moment 
to  spare,  and  must  bid  you  good-bye — or 
rather,  I  suppose  I'll  see  you  often." 

"  Comfort  yourself,  old  friend,  you'll  see 
me  no  more." 

"  Then — then,  you  are  going." 

"  I  am.     Farewell !  " 

11  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Jim !"  cried 
Mr.  Brom,  overflowing  with  affection. 

That  blessing,  that  flippant  blessing, 
I  always  hear  it  with  distrust.  'Tis  a 
forged  check  on  heaven  ;  there  is  the  look 
of  a  Judas'  kiss  about  it  on  the  lips  of  a 
worldly  man. 

"  God  bless  you  !"  cried  an  old  friend  of 
mine  I  have  since  renounced,  as  he  was 
just  decamping,  with  my  name  on  a  fifty 
pound  bill  he  had  drawn. 

Heath  got  all  his  things  to  the  coach 
hotel,  from  whence  he  was  to  start  for  Plv- 
mouth.  That  morning,  came  a  letter 
telling  him  the  blue  peter  would  not  be 
up  for  three  days  more. 
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Heath  went  back  to  his  old  lodging,  and 
lay  thinking  in  his  bed. 

To-night  his  work  is  to  appear.  Ambi- 
tion, which  he  thought  had  been  dead,  rose 
refreshed  from  sleep,  and  beckoned  him 
with  a  hand  of  might  to  the  great  arena. 
He  must  go. 

Then  a  thought  entered  his  mind,  and 
took  its  place  so  naturally  and  silently  that 
he  forgot  to  banish  it. 

He  had  often  hoped  for  such  a  day,  and 
thought  how  she  might  be  there  to  see  him 
honoured.  Suppose — his  heart  beat  high 
at  the  daring  supposition — suppose  he  stole 
to-night  into  some  gloomy  corner  of  the 
pit  to  watch  her  face. 

It  would  be  a  golden  point  in  life.  He 
would  remember  it  again,  and  take  comfort. 

Just  to  see  her  listening — whilst  well- 
known  fancies,  well-known  traits  of  both 
their  minds,  sorrows  of  past  time,  which 
now  by  contrast  wore  the  look  of  friends, 
were  revived  before  her. 

He  must  go. 


8   3 
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CHAP.  XX. 


POSTHUMOUS   FAME. 


Mr.  Brom  rises  hastily  from  his  bed  at  four 
o'clock  of  the  autumn  morning.  He  puts 
on  his  clothes  with  breathless  hurry,  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  spare ! 

He  opens  the  shutters  quickly  and  noise- 
lessly ;  he  gathers  a  few  necessaries,  scarcely 
noticing  what,  and  thrusts  them  into  a  car- 
pet bag, — not  a  moment  to  think  ! 

He  must  be  off — he  is  bound  on  a  far 
journey — he  snatches  his  cloak  and  wraps  it 
around  his  shoulders.  He'll  be  late  — 
he'll  be  late — whither  ? 

As  he  was  buckling  on  his  cloak,  he 
began  to  reflect  what  was  the  breathless 
haste  about,  and  whither  was  he  bound. 
He  has  no  earthly  appointment  that  he  can 
remember.     It  is  all  some  feverish  delusion. 
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He  collected  his  thoughts  and  shuddered, 
he  knew  not  why. 

Kest,  poor  mortal,  to  bed  and  rest !  You 
have  an  appointment,  a  journey  perhaps 
beyond  the  rising  day, — but  the  time  is  not 
yet. 

He  walked  to  the  window  to  calm  him- 
self and  shake  off  the  shadows  from  his 
soul. 

Hail  to  the  dawn !  A  black  hull  of  cloud 
is  rising,  vapoury  pennants  are  stream- 
ing ;  dusky  hawsers  loosening  —  loosening. 
Hail  to  this  wild,  wan  ship  of  light ! 

'Tis  an  hour  of  awful  lull,  a  sea  of  fog 
lies  becalmed  over  London.  Now,  even 
now,  in  that  submerged  city,  a  thousand 
filmy  eyes  must  be  closing.  Sentient,  con- 
scious being  —  fearfully  —  reluctantly  — 
changing  into  clay.  The  yellow  candle 
light,  the  sobbing  faces  fading,  fading — till 
sight  and  thought  are  black  for  ever  and 
ever. 

What  is  that  grim  tale  of  a  trumpet  that 
shall  sound,  [pealing  dreadfully  over  the 
tall  grey  tombstones ! 

The  door  creaked  gently,  opened  —  he 
started  round.     It  was  his  mother,  up  and 

84 
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anxious — whilst  Ellen  slept.  The  sleepless 
ear  of  love  had  caught  light  steps  and  the 
hurrying  noise. 

She  had  him  into  her  own  room  without 
a  single  inquiry  ;  she  kindled  up  the  dying 
embers  into  a  merry  blaze  ;  she  got  him  a 
glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit,  and  then 
chatted  by  him,  with  his  hand  in  hers,  of 
some  pleasant  daylight  news,  till  she 
stilled  his  quaking  spirit,  and  he  told  her 
the  strange  fancy  he  had  been  under.  She 
laughed  it  away  as  a  mere  nightmare,  sug- 
gested by  Surgeon  Heath's  long  journey  to 
India.  By  and  by  she  made  him  lie 
down  upon  her  bed  in  his  cloak,  and  she 
threw  her  dressing  gown  over  him,  tucking 
him  in  softly,  then  returning  to  her  com- 
fortless watch  by  the  fire.  Once  he  started 
from  a  doze,  and  asked  fretfully  who  was 
blowing  the  fire  so  rudely.  She  took  up 
the  little  bellows  quietly  and  feigned  to  be 
laying  it  by,  so  he  was  satisfied,  and  turn- 
ing on  his  back  he  dropped  into  a  deep, 
deep  sleep. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Upon  this  night  the  play  was  to  make 
its  first  appearance  at  Theatre,  and 
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Mr.  Brom  has  to  prepare  for  a  season  of 
some  excitement,  be  it  happy  or  otherwise. 
His  mother  felt  it  should  be  to  him  a  day 
of  special  rest.  His  late  excitability  gave 
her  some  misgivings,  lest  he  might  sustain 
serious  injury  by  a  public  failure.  Would 
that  he  were  assured  of  success !  would 
that  she  could  promise  him  triumph  !  But 
this  was  doubtful,  and  too  much* hung  upon 
that  doubt.  She  hinted  to  him  that  it 
might  be  wise  to  wait  till  the  popularity 
of  his  work  was  tested,  and  be  present 
on  the  second  night  of  its  representa- 
tion, but  he  would  not  hear  her.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  offered  any  opposition  to 
his  wishes,  and  she  was  characteristically 
cautious,  but  he  showed  an  awakening 
irritation,  and  she  gave  it  up. 

"  The  first  impression  on  the  public,"  said 
he,  "  is  the  true  one,  and  it  is  all  I  care 
to  witness." 

Then  she  turned  all  her  downy  efforts 
to  make  this  day  of  all  others  glide  by 
without  a  rut.  She  was  unexpectedly 
crossed. 

At  breakfast,  Mr.  Brom  turned  to  Ellen, 
and,  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  said,  "  I  believe 
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you  were  never  in  a  theatre — you'll  enjoy 
to-night  especially. 

"  I  am  not  going,  John,  but  I  will  wish 
you  success,"  she  said,  kindly. 

"  You  are  coming,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
All  that  belong  to  me  shall  be  present 
this  night." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  disappoint  you,  but  my 
pain  won't  add  to  your  triumph.  You  must 
pardon  me,  John,  I  shall  stay  at  home." 

He  did  not  answer  her  then.  His  mo- 
ther in  her  peaceful  tones  turned  off  the 
subject,  but  neither  to  her  did  Mr.  Brom 
reply,  and  Ellen,  fearful  of  further  argu- 
ment, got  up  on  some  pretext  and  went  to 
her  room. 

11  Now,  mother,"  said  he,  when  they  were 
alone,  "just  the  same  always.  There, 
you  see  it  for  yourself, — stiff,  wilful,  and 
vexatious.  By  Heaven  !  I  didn't  dream  she 
had  prepared  this  piece  of  spite." 

"  I'll  manage  it  all,  darling ;  dismiss  it 
from  your  mind." 

He  went  to  the  door,  and  as  he  held  it 
open,  he  said,  loudly : 

"Now,  mother,  if  she  does  not  come 
with  us  to-night,  I'll  never  forgive  her." 
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He  banged  the  door  and  shut  himself  up  in 
his  study. 

Mrs.  Brom  was  closeted  with  Ellen  for 
an  hour  or  more,  reasoning,  soothing,  re- 
monstrating. Ellen  was  as  quiet  as  her- 
self. 

"  He  has  no  right  to  ask  me,  and  can 
have  no  reason  but  to  give  me  wilful  pain. 
I  will  not  go.  The  whole  thing  pains  and 
terrifies  me.     I  wish  I  were  far  away." 

Mrs.  Brom  rose  to  leave  her.  "  My 
son,"  said  she,  "  has  made  one  request  to  you, 
he  may  not  make  many  more,  reflect  on 
that." 

This  was  the  dreariest  day  ever  spent  in 
this  house  of  the  Sunbeam. 

Ellen  did  not  come  down  to  dinner,  and 
Mr.  Brom  was  sullen  and  irritable,  though 
his  mother  exhausted  every  resource.* 

He  went  gloomily  up  to  dress,  and  she 
followed  him  to  her  own  room,  and  attired 
herself  in  finery  she  had  not  worn  for 
many  a  year. 

There  went  a  Roman  fortitude  to  that 
toilet. 

Mr.  Brom  came  down  stairs  with  his 
mother,  both  dressed  for  the  night.     There 
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was  a  halo  of  otto  of  roses  about  him, 
diamond  studs  were  in  his  shirt ;  the  rest 
was  quiet ;  no  public  lecturer  was  ever 
dressed  with  such  discreet  elegance.  His 
mother  was  in  black  velvet,  a  present  from 
him ;  she  wore  a  brooch,  which  he  gave  her 
as  a  boy,  that  was  bought  by  his  Christmas 
sovereign.  They  came  down  rather  hastily, 
she  still  faithfully  guiding  the  hurry  of 
his  thoughts  through  some  pleasant  obli- 
vious way. 

As  they  passed  the  parlour  door  it 
opened,  and  Ellen  came  out  with  a  shawl 
around  her,  and  silently  took  her  husband's 
disengaged  arm. 

"  Then  you  are  coming  ?" 

"  I  am,  John." 

tl  You're  a  good  girl ;  you're  a  good  girl ; 
you'll- not  be  sorry." 

He  pressed  her  hand  as  he  handed  her 
into  the  cab  after  his  mother ;  and  she  felt 
his  hand  was  shaking.  They  were  some- 
what late,  and  he  bribed  the  cabman  to  use 
his  utmost  speed  ;  so  they  dashed  rapidly 
through  town,  now  hastening  through  long, 
silent  streets,  now  plunging  into  roaring 
thoroughfares.    It  was  somewhat  a  reckless, 
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breakneck  ride,  and  Mr.  Brom  kept  lilting 
out    a 
went — 


out    a    snatch    of    a   reckless   song    that 


"  A  soldier's  life  is  wild  and  gay, 
A  quaff,  and  a  scoff,  and  a  haste  away  ; 
He  leaves  vain  hope  and  fear  behind 
As  the  trumpet-note  comes  down  the  wind, 

La-la-la-larum — la-la-larum — lal-la-la-lar-rum." 

Ellen  could  not  choose  but  watch  his  face 
in  the  glimpses  of  the  lamps.  It  was 
flushed,  and  his  eye  was  feverishly  bright ; 
once,  indeed,  as  the  livid  light  from  an 
apothecary 's  jar  glanced  across  it,  she 
started  from  the  painful  suggestion.  Still 
they  dashed  somewhat  recklessly  on,  and  he 
lilted,  still  in  his  falsetto — 

"  He  takes  with  the  ills  and  joys  of  life, 
He  takes  with  peace  and  he  take*  with  strife  : 
"What  cry  is  that  from  a  brazen  throat  ? 
And  hark,  again  ! — 'tis  a  trumpet  note — 

La-la-la-larum — la-larum — la-la-la — lar-rum." 

They  are  arrived  at  the  theatre,  amid  the 
crowd  and  lock  of  cars,  so  Mr.  Brom  takes 
out  his  ladies,  and,  giving  an  arm  to  each, 
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he  leads  them  in,  still  humming  almost  in- 
audibly : 

"  A  soldier's  life  is  brief  and  gay." 

And  amid  a  burst  from  the  orchestra,  which 
his  mother  whispered  had  quite  the  effect 
of  a  welcome,  they  entered  and  took 
their  seats,  Mr.  Brom  striving  with  his 
suspense,  and  looking  round  him  a  little 
wildly.  Presently  the  curtain  rose  and  the 
play  opened. 

Surgeon  Heath  stood  at  the  far  side  of 
the  house,  in  the  gloom  of  the  pit ;  his 
heart  too  was  beating  with  suspense  as  the 
play  opened,  marble  cold,  and  as  the  glow  of 
life  was  stealing  faintly  over  it,  as  it  stole 
up  the  fabled  statue's  limbs.  This  was  a 
great  night  for  him,  snatched  at  in  haste, 
that  he  may  carry  the  memory  of  it  across 
the  blue  ocean,  and  call  up  this  English 
public  on  the  Indian  plains. 

He  trembled  for  the  event  of  the  night — 
that  to  him  was  practically  nothing.  Here 
were  his  mind's  secretest  inhabitants  out' 
unsheltered  beneath  this  silent  blaze  of  light, 
and  this  stare  of  thousands.  The  selfish, 
cold  public,  who  have  no  courtesy,  no  sym- 
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pathy,  but  come  here  rude,  long-eared,  im- 
perious for  amusement,  concentrate  their 
most  fastidious  stare  upon  this  frail  un- 
proved foundling.  Hark !  can  it  be  pos- 
sible ?  they  adopt  it  —  they  approve ! 
Nature's  true  touch  was  never  lost  on 
you,  most  sweet,  bounteous  Public  !  That 
first  round  of  applause  sent  a  generous 
flush  to  his  cheek.  From  that  moment  he 
felt  it  would  stand  alone,  without  the  pain- 
ful strain  of  mind  with  which  he  had  been 
pursuing  it  involuntarily;  sympathy  was 
falling  like  sun-light  to  foster  it  —  the 
electric  presence  of  sympathy  linking  yon 
great  ranges  of  mind  to  his  own  solitary 
heart ;  sympathy  growing,  strengthening, 
about  to  become  intense.  He  gazed  with 
the  true,  pure  artist  joy — with  wet,  grateful 
eyelashes — sinking  self  in  his  creation.  So 
the  pauper  mother  watches  her  beautiful 
child,  that  is  hers  no  more — adopted  by 
some  wealthy  dame — watches  at  humble 
distance,  indeed,  but  with  a  world  of  secret 
pride  and  love. 

Oh  !  'twas  a  grateful  and  proud  thing  to 
hear  those  loved  thoughts,  begot  among 
the    moors   long   ago,    new-born    on    this 
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glorious  woman's  tongue,  embodied  in  the 
beauty  of  this  greatest  actress  of  the  day. 

"  And  Ellen  is  here  to  feel  and  wonder  !  " 
This  thought  cannot  be  called  a  recollection, 
it  was  a  feeling  close  by  him  throughout. 
He  looked  to  where  she  sat — it  was  a  spot 
he  had  marked  well — to  find  in  her  face 
confirmation  of  his  pride. 

Her  face  was  abstracted,  set,  and  cold ; 
with  a  pale  distaste  upon  her  features  she 
sat  isolated  amidst  flushed  crowds. 

What  pitiful  stuff*  is  this  those  actors  have 
been  mouthing !  How  vapid  is  this  mockery 
of  a  play !  Pasteboard  and  tinsel  rose  against 
him — all  he  delighted  in  but  now  of  a 
sudden  grew  valueless. 

There  came  a  prolonged  clapping  of  the 
hands.  Are  they  mocking  him,  this  public  ? 
All  is  lifeless  and  tasteless  to  his  ear. 

Alas !  gratified  ambition  is  the  bitterest 
joy  we  know.  A  mood  of  mind  will  break 
it  up.  One  cold,  distasteful  look  from  those 
we  love,  whose  praise  was  our  life-blood, 
will  kill  the  glory,  will  strike  our  hosts  of 
marching  honours  to  dry  bones. 

He  turned  from  her  to  Mr.  Brom's  face. 
Mr.  Brom  sat  watching  the  looks  around 
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him ;  raking  them  in  with  a  skulking  de- 
light, bending  this  way  and  that;  peeping 
at  moments  through  his  gloved  fingers,  as 
he  feigned  to  lean  his  forehead  on  his  hand. 
Surgeon  Heath  felt  a  rising  enmity  against 
the  robber  of  his  honest  labour's  hoard;  an 
angry  disgust  swelled  within.  He  looked 
away  to  Ellen  again,  and  a  strong  emotion 
passed  through  him. 

"  This  triumph  is  not  mine,  it  is  his. 
Look  cold,  Ellen,  colder  still,  your  frozen 
distaste  is  pleasant  to  me  now ;"  so  we 
translate  a  thought  brief  as  a  heart  beat. 
."  If  your  chill  front  could  catch  the  eyes  of 
the  actors,  to  palsy  their  power,  it  will  please 
well  one  who  loves  you." 

He  gazed  upon  her  wrapt  and  long,  as 
isolated  as  herself.  Why  does  she  not  feel 
his  gaze  and  turn  ?  She  turns !  Her  eyes 
are  upon  him,  quite  listlessly  pass  over  him, 
and  coldly  away.  The  man's  heart  is  a 
mere  "  pipe  "  for  passion's  finger — again  its 
tones  are  changed.  Forgetful  of  the  shadow 
in  which  he  was  standing,  he  sank  beneath 
the  unkind  shock  of  that  look.  It  seemed  so 
to  tell  her  solicitude  for  him  was  dead  now. 
Virtually  it  must  be  and  should  be.     She 

VOL.   III.  T 
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was  looking  another  way.  He  would  fain 
draw  her  eyes  on  him  again,  to  catch  from 
her  stern  apathy  a  gleam  of  care  for  him. 
Just  as  in  a  terror  of  hope  we  put  a  mirror 
to  loved  dead  lips,  to  see  if  there  be  the 
faintest  stain  of  breath. 

We  must  leave  him  to  watch  the  great 
man  of  the  night, — his  heart  too  is  open  to 
us.  We  must  watch  him  beneath  the  pan- 
tomimic splendour  of  his  triumph — hugely 
unreal,  but  credited  now. 

He  thirsted  for  this  champagny  draught 
of  fame.  He  cared  not  for  the  worldly 
celebrity  which  is  but  a  sum  total  of  news- 
paper scraps  and  fragmentary  praise  when 
the  author  is  not  by.  Here  he  is,  caught 
in  a  golden  eddy  of  glory,  whirling  round 
round  and  round,  in  view  of  all.  His 
mother  was  beside  him,  wearing  her  eter- 
nal fagged  smile,  that  brightened  up  falsely 
when  he  turned  to  look.  He  had  a  grasp 
of  her  hand  in  his,  for  in  such  an  hour  a 
mother  s  hand  was  as  a  bower-anchor  to  his 
tossing  spirit. 

Some  have  forgotten  the  conjuror  for  his 
magic ;  this  gives  him  a  little  skulking  dis- 
quietude now  and  then,  but  still  comes  the 
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comforting  recollection  that  Heath  was  off 
that  morning ;  away  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world.  It  was  as  good  as  if  he  were  off 
to  the  land  of  spirits,  where  earthly  fame 
follows  not. 

The  last  scene  arrives,  and  the  actress 
warms  gradually  to  her  climax,  simple  yet 
sibyllic  in  her  true  possession ;  each  feeling 
travailed  in  her  dark  eye  ere  she  pronounced 
it. 

"  But  remember,  ye  entranced  multitude, 
that  this  woman,  with  all  her  witchery,  is 
but  a  satellite  to  the  artist,"  thus  thought 
he,  involuntarily;  "the  poet  is  here  who 
loosed  her  tongue,  ye  must  not  forget  that 
throughout  this  stirring  scene." 

Truly,  Mr.  Brom,  Fame  is  a  great  and 
substantial  blessing;  you  are  tasting  its 
first  full  flavour.  You  have  your  foot  on 
the  asphodel  road  ;  Fame  can  gild  you  like 
sunlight  on  an  effigy,  soon  fading,  but  not 
the  less  to  be  sought.  Fame  can  turn  you 
to  a  man-god;  immortalise  you,  as  the 
phrase  is.  We  peril  suffocation  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  such  Immortals,  and  open  our 
purses  to  their  cenotaphs,  when  they  leave 
us  to  star  it  among  the  angels.  Then  how 
T  2  • 
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we  are  emulous  for  relics!  The  glass  his 
lips  have  touched  is  curious — sacred.  The 
ink-bottle  he  wrote  from  realises  the  old 
Pierian  well;  we  talk  of  him  as  of  one  who 
sleeps  still  on  his  laurels  and  materialise 
his  name.     Surely,  ichor  ran  in  his  veins. 

Surely,  if  our  swarming  tribes  of  Boswells 
would  but  peep  into  the  leaden  coffins  of 
their  Johnsons,  they  would  find  an  eternal 
lamp  placed  burning  serenely  within  the 
bleached  os  frontis.  How  great  are  our 
immortals — our  Shakespeares  and  our  John- 
sons— to  have  grubbed  more  profoundly 
than  the  rest  for  the  heart's  dirty  secrets, 
to  have  grandly  explored  its  petty  corridors ; 
great  are  these  explorers.  How  spirits  con- 
versant with  God's  thoughts  must  honour 
the  explorer — of  a  pea ! 

The  play  is  ended,  and  amid  a  storm  of 
applause  (as  the  papers  have  it),  the  curtain 
falls  on  Mr.  Brom's  great  triumph.  Not  on 
his  triumph  indeed,  that  is  but  commencing 
now,  as  he  almost  cowers  under  the  tempest 
of  approval  around. 

He  has  now  achieved  his  highest  hope; 
quaffed  nectar-fame  at  a  draught,  and  yet 
no  nunc  dimittis  rises   to   his  parted  lips. 
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His  triumph  is  in  its  infancy.  In  that 
proud  instant  thought  rapidly  parcels  out 
this  triumph  over  the  days  and  the  weeks. 
It  shall  be  perpetuated  in  endless  flattery 
and  endless  envy,  for  envy  must  grace  his 
march.  He  will  force*  admiration,  that 
unwilling  black-mail,  in  the  Club,  in  the 
drawing-room ;  the  very  greeting  in  the 
street  shall  savour  of  it. 

The  chief  actor  and  actress,  his  satel- 
lites, are  called  before  the  curtain.  He 
scarcely  marks  them,  for  now  his  turn 
comes :  the  supreme  moment.  Men  have 
starved  and  wasted  for  such  a  moment. 
They  have  striven  to  picture  it  through 
their  sleepless  nights.  Men  have  died  in 
the  blessed  hope  of  such  a  holocaust  to 
their  memory. 

Great  silence  begins  to  fill  the  theatre. 
All  his  friends  are  here  to  see  him.  He 
never  loses  the  proud  secret  consciousness 
of  that.  Troops  of  friends,  those  who  did 
homage  to  his  abilities,  and  those  who 
doubted  and  sneered.  But  now  he  looks 
around  on  them ;  they  all  bend  beneath  his 
furca  to-night.     His  foot  is  on  their  necks. 

They  call  for  the  author ;  all  eyes  seem 

T  3 
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turned  upon  him.  They  clamour  for  him 
with  impatient  enthusiasm.  The  call  swells 
to  an  uproar;  it. is  a  proud  moment  to  sit 
face  to  face  with  the  public,  and  father 
such  a  play.  He  stands  up,  tall  and  bending 
like  a  poplar.  This1  great  billow  of  applause 
lifts  him  up  dizzily  in  his  cockle-shell  to 
the  stars. 

He  seemed  to  wait  for  silence.  He  bowed 
low;  lower  in  his  proud  humility — lower 
still  with  a  jerky  speed.  Have  his  nerves 
failed  him  ?  there  is  surely  some  loss  of 
dignity  in  this ;  so  reverent  is  his  saluta- 
tion, he  lies  over  the  cushion,  his  black 
hair  hanging  down,  his  arms  outstretched. 
Great  gratitude  is  agitating — humility  is 
demonstrative,  but  who  believes  in  the 
gratitude  or  humility  of  a  public  man  ? 

That  obeisance  is  not  made  to  the  house, 
good  people.  Observe  it  among  your 
acclamations.  It  is  still  and  solemn — arms 
outstretched  even  as  a  Persian  adoring  the 
sun ;  nay,  like  a  limp  marionette  whose  cord 
is  loosed.  His  ear  seems  dull  to  this 
demonstration,  ye  multitude,  or  else  his 
thanks  are  borne  on  that  vivid  gush  down 
the  crimson  cushion.      In  St.  Paul's,  the 
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great  recline  as  still  and  solemn,  a  peck 
or  so  of  dust  remaining  of  them ;  could  ye 
rouse  them  with  your  cries  to  their  olden 
grandeur  from  the  bathos  of  death.  Ye  are 
nought — your  applause  passes  over  him  as 
will  presently  a  graveyard  wind.  He  will 
not  arise.  Hush !  can  your  plaudits  turn 
the  rushing  planets  ?  can  human  fame 
stream  one  spark  of  light  through  eternal 
space  ?     Hush! 

There  fell  a  strange  troubled  stillness 
over  that  multitude.  Wreathed  beauty — 
lordly  and  dandified  manhood — the  clouds 
of  heads  above  and  below  stared  and  mur- 
mured, aghast — He  will  not  arise  ! 

Heard  ye  the  call  of  God,  ye  multitudes ! 
summoning  a  human  soul  from  amid  its 
pride — its  pomp — its  sin.  Saw  ye  the 
hand  !  God's  hand  has  been  amongst  ye 
as  palpably  as  when  it  flowed  in  grim 
Hebrew  athwart  the  wall.  Hush  !  a 
mother's  shriek.  This  is  the  tragedy  of 
the  night,  indeed ;  but  ye  were  not  bidden 
to  this.  Again,  the  cry  from  a  mother's 
riven  heart.  Has  your  actress  of  the 
night  ever  caught  that  thrill  of  agony  ? 

Hurry  away  to  your  homes,  ye  multitudes, 

T   4 
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in  your  strange,  troubled  stillness :  ye  have 
seen  an  act  rehearsed  which  each  and  all 
of  ye  must  once  play,  as  ye  melt  away 
with  your  frivolous  generation ;  pray  that 
when  ye  pass,  each  and  all,  it  may  not  be 
thus  with  you ;  better  in  obloquy  and  tor- 
ture— better  rotting  by  inches,  than  thus 
on  the  very  billow  of  earthly  fame. 

Away !  what  follows  is  private,  sacred, 
awful !  They  are  moving  It.  Its  dread 
salutation  to  the  summons  of  God  is  done. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

NOTICE  TO  QUIT. — EIZPAII. 

The  body  was  conveyed  back  to  its  late 
residence  ;  Mrs.  Brom  clinging  to  it  as  if  it 
were  alive. 

Heath  brought  Ellen  after  in  another 
conveyance,  having  met  her  at  the  door  of 
the  box.  To  an  unthinking  person  it  had 
seemed  strange  that  she  testified  no  sur- 
prise at  meeting  him,  but  abstractedly 
accepted  the  support  of  his  arm.  In  the 
car  she  sat  opposite  to  him,  speechless  and 
shocked,  she  only  said  once,  in  an  awed 
whisper — 

"  I  thought  'twould  be  to-night." 

Heath  hurried  her  into  the  house,  just  as 

the  horrified  servant  was  standing  on  the 

flags  staring  at  his  master.      He  led  her 

into  the  back  parlour,  where  she  could  not 
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see.  Would  he  could  have  brought  her  out 
of  hearing — as  the  slow  heavy  steps  sounded 
in  the  hall ! 

11  Into  the  back  parlour/'  said  a  woman's 
voice,  high  and  stern,  directing  the  men 
with  their  burden.  Heath  turned  the  key- 
silently  and  quickly  ;  a  rough  hand  outside 
made  some  efforts  to  open  the  door,  but 
finding  it  fast,  the  steps  could  be  heard 
ascending  the  stairs.  The  gloom  of  the 
house  was  terrific.  The  sunbeam  was 
extinguished  for  ever. 

For  about  half  an  hour  they  sat  quite 
silent ;  then  Ellen  rose,  as  with  a  sudden 
impulse,  and  said — 

"  I  must  go  to  Mrs.  Brom." 

"Wait  till  to-morrow,  Ellen;  you  will 
needlessly  agitate  both  yourself  and  her." 

"  No,  no,  Jemmy.    Open  the  dbor,  I  must 

go." 

He  unlocked  the  door  and  she  went 
upstairs,  through  the  terrific  gloom  of  the 
house.  She  was  seized  with  a  chill  and  a 
great  tremble  as  she  got  to  the  last  flight, 
which  should  bring  her  to  the  bed-room 
door,  so  she  held  the  banisters  firmly  and 
continued   her  ascent  ;    she   stood   at  the 
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door  till  a  sick  giddiness  was  gone,  and 
then  she  knocked. 

"  Come  in ! "  said  the  stern,  high  voice 
which  she  had  heard  in  the  hall.  She 
entered,  afraid  to  lift  her  eyes,  but  they 
were  lifted  and  fixed  by  a  chilling  fascina- 
tion. 

The  body  was  on  the  bed,  looking  fear- 
fully up,  as  if  being  judged  ;  and  the  mother 
sat  by  it — her  task  accomplished.  She  who 
had  rocked  his  cradle  had  taken  up  a 
ghastly  lullaby  to  his  reckless  soul — which 
now  shall  sleep  never  more. 

Faithless,  hopeless,  alone.  Poor  JRizpah 
watches  over  her  dead  in  an  agony  of  frus- 
trated love. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  said  Mrs.  Brom, 
with  her  gaze  upon  the  dead. 

"  I  meant  to  sit  with  you,"  faltered  Ellen, 
scarcely  heeding  her  words. 

"  You're  not  wanting  here." 

"  Can — I — do  anything  for  you  ?" 

"  Can  you  undo  V  came  the  cruel  answer. 
It  was  the  blind  reproach  of  despair. 

"  Ellen  made  no  reply;  she  felt  her  head 
swimming,  and  that  if  she  did  not  retire  at 
once  she  might  fall ;   so  she  came  tottering 
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down  to  find  some  comfort — to  seek  for 
some  support  in  her  bewilderment  and 
horror. 

All  through  the  night  the  mother  sat 
there  without  a  hope,  or  a  wish,  or  an  im- 
pulse. Flight  after  flight  of  chimes  rung 
out  over  London,  but  she  did  not  weary; 
her  thoughts  we  dare  not  examine.  If  she 
was  thinking,  she  sat  there — Rizpah  on  the 
bleak  hill,  her  heart  in  the  clay. 

And  he — he  lay  in  hollow  semblance  of 
deep  peace.  Still,  very  still ;  the  flicker  of 
the  light  played  upon  the  face  like  a  hag- 
gard halo  of  the  old  gaiety  hovering  about 
him  yet. 

Where  is  the  laurel  crown  now  which 
should  encircle  those  sharp  yellow  temples  ? 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


KIND NOT   KIN. 


Ellen  was  like  one  walking  in  sleep  —  she 
listened  to  Surgeon  Heath,  who  was  trying 
vaguely  to  cheer  her  with  only  half  appre- 
hensions. He  spoke  with  the  strong  re- 
straint upon  him  that  the  presence  of  death 
in  the  house  imposed  and  her  widowhood 
just  fallen  upon  her.  He  dealt  in  the  mere 
generalities  of  comfort ;  I  know  not  what 
he  said,  but  Ellen  interrupted  him  with  a 
few  eager  words  breaking  from  her  pent 
heart. 

"  I  thank  God  you  are  here!  Ain't  it 
very  sad,  there's  no  one  cares  for  me  but  you 
in  all  the  world  ?  " 

Then  Heath  spoke  directly  and  to  the 
point. 

"  It's  not  sad.     I've  enough  of  care  for 
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you  to  share  among  a  legion.  You  must 
start  to  my  mother's  to-morrow  with  your 
maid.  I  shall  stay  here  and  do  everything 
for  Mrs.  Brom  which  can  be  done.  My 
mother  will  love  you  —  the  scene  is  quite 
new,  and  you  will  soon  forget  this  house 
and  all  about  it." 

"  Jemmy,"  said  she,  quite  helplessly, 
now  she  had  one  to  lean  on,  "  when  we 
leave  this,  mind  you  never  mention  this 
house — never." 

He  made  her  lie  down  and  try  to  get 
some  rest  while  he  sat  watching  the  coming 
day,  and  thinking  on  those  words  that  he 
was  the  only  one  to  care  for  her  in  all  the 
wide,  bleak  world.  Infinite  pity  and  in- 
finite love  were  in  the  thought. 

And  the  day  rose  golden-glad  for  him,  for 
Ellen,  for  me,  and  for  the  reckless  millions 
around  us  of  mortals — but  not  for  one  up- 
stairs. When  shall  the  morning  come  that 
will  rise  golden-glad,  but  not  for  you  or 
for  me,  my  reader  ?     Let  us  watch  for  it. 

About  six  Heath  slipped  out  and  called 
up  the  maid ;  he  bade  her  hastily  pack  up 
what  clothes  and  other  necessaries  her 
young  mistress  might  need,  and  hold  her- 
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self  in  readiness  for  an  immediate  start.  At 
seven  he  had  a  car  to  the  door  and  he  put 
Ellen  in ;  she  went,  unquestioning,  accom- 
panied by  the  girl,  whom  he  had  instructed 
fully  as  to  the  journey,  and  charged  to 
watch  and  cheer  her  mistress  quietly  and 
tenderly  all  the  way. 

After  a  very  tedious  journey  the  tra- 
vellers arrived  at  Mrs.  Heath's  —  quite 
unexpected  —  but  the  good  old  lady  gave 
her  niece  a  hearty  welcome.  The  maid 
placed  a  letter  in  her  hands  from  her  son, 
in  which  he  gave  a  short  detail  of  facts, 
warning  her  to  make  no  allusion  to  the 
subject  to  Ellen,  and  enclosing  some  money 
— only  a  few  pounds,  raised  with  difficulty. 
She  kissed  Ellen  twice — once  on  the  steps, 
and  once  as  she  placed  her  in  her  own 
arm-chair  ;  she  got  her  substantial  refresh- 
ment, and  insisted  upon  Ellen  eating  more 
than  she  chose.  She  worried  round  her 
guest  with  civilities  upon  civilities,  and  was 
full  of  demonstrative  condolence.  Ellen 
felt  inclined  to  burst  out  crying. 

When  first  she  met  the  old  lady  at  the 
door,  whom  she  had  never  seen  since  a 
child,  she  had  taken  a  mild  survey  of  her 
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round,  pink  face ;  the  wiry,  provincial  ac- 
cent had  struck  upon  her  ear,  and  the 
familiar,  unrefined  good-nature  made  her 
shrink — her  heart  shut  up  its  petals  at  the 
ungenial  contact.  Her  feelings,  numbed  by 
her  late  shock,  had  no  spare  energy  left. 
She  would,  if  she  could,  have  conquered 
her  constitutional  reserve  in  this  instance, 
but  she  shrunk  the  more  after  a  forced 
attempt. 

"  I  was  dying  for  a  companion,"  said 
Mrs.  Heath.  "  Bless  my  heart,  the  room 
looks  quite  different  now  I've  company;  but 
I  must  not  make  company  of  you,  dear, 
though  I've  not  seen  you — let  me  see  how 
long — Jemmy  was  at  school  in  Manchester 
and  had  got  scarlatina — or,  no  —  it  was 
mumps,  I  remember,  and  your  poor  papa 
came  to  see  me  and  brought  you,  a  little 
thing  that  could  walk  under  the  table  with- 
out stooping — you  took  such  a  fancy  to  me, 
and  said  I  was  such  a  funny  aunt.  I  must 
not  lose  my  character  now  I'm  old.  I  can 
be  just  as  merry  as  ever.  I  thank  God  my 
spirits  never  fail,  and  that's  a  great 
blessing." 

Ellen  gave  a  faint  smile. 
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Mrs.   Heath    knew  that  Ellen  must  be 
sad,  and  her  idea  was  that  she  should  never 
be  left  alone  for  a  second,    and  that  she 
must  be  amused  and  entertained  all  day — 
nay,  entertained  to  sleep,  so  she  kept  assail- 
ing her  with  bald  chatter  till  every  nerve 
in  Ellen's  head  began  to  quiver.    Eor  some 
months  this  persecution  went  on.    Ellen  was 
gradually  being   killed  by  kindness.     Oh, 
if  well-meaning  acquaintance  did  but  know 
the  humanity  of  leaving  one  alone  when  the 
heart  is  sad  and  out  of  tune !  Well-meaning 
Mrs.  Heath  rallied,  gossiped,  twaddled,  and 
joked  with  the  vivacity  of  a  magpie,  till 
Ellen  could  no  longer  force   a  smile  nor 
suppress  an  ill-timed  sigh.      She   had  no 
escape.     At  length  Mrs.   Heath  took  huff 
and  began  to  draw  off — to  Ellen's  infinite 
gratitude.     Her  kindly,  vulgar  little  mind 
could  not  conceive  an  explanation  of  this 
unyielding  alienation,  other  than  pride  and 
grandeur,    after   a  brilliant    London    life. 
Mrs.  Heath  could  be  dignified  too,  and  she 
resolved  to  make  it  appear. 

In  fact,   Mrs.  Heath    was  one  of  those 
vain,  good  little  bodies  who  overflow  with 
universal  good-nature,  but  who  pamper  a 
vol.  in.  u 
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private  high-mettled  dignity,  which  is  most 
sensitive  to  affront. 

She  now  began  a  busy  course  of  mis- 
construction. Ellen  used  sometimes  to  fix 
an  unconscious  gaze  upon — let  us  say  Mrs. 
Heath's  dowdy  cap  and  her  stiff,  auburn 
braids,  quite  unconscious  that  she  was 
staring, — her  thoughts  miles  away;  then 
Mrs.  Heath's  rosy  cheeks  would  gradually 
begin  to  puff,  and  her  little  terrier  eye  to 
sparkle,  and  her  small  mouth  to  purse  in 
chirruppy  anger. 

Ellen  used  to  do  slight  considerate  acts 
of  kindness,  striving  to  substitute  acts  for 
words,  but  Mrs.  Heath  misconstrued  her, 
and  considered  her  attentions  as  insuf- 
ferable condescension  ;  for  instance,  Elleta 
made  a  pair  of  worsted  mittens  for  her, 
and  laid  them  by  her  cup  one  morning. 
Mrs.  Heath  sniffed  at  them,  and  pretended 
to  forget  to  take  them  up. 

The  picture  of  these  two  ill-assorted  com- 
panions had  a  touch  of  the  ludicrous  in  it. 
The  old  lady,  keenly  alive  to  her  imaginary 
wrongs,  sitting  in  a  continual  jealous  fuss 
of  displeasure,  waiting  for  an  opening  to 
quarrel  ;  and  Ellen,  happily  unconscious  of 
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all  offence,  and  languidly  grateful  at  being 
let  alone  at  last. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Heath  got  a  letter  — 
Ellen  knew  the  hand,  and  in  a  second  was 
all  intent.  Mrs.  Heath  put  on  her  spectacles. 
Ellen  thought  she  was  an  hour  fixing  them 
on — she  broke  the  seal  deliberately — Ellen 
would  have  snapped  it  asunder — and  then 
she  read  the  letter  through  without  a  word, 
and  put  it  into  her  bag. 

11  How  is  He  ? — when  does  he  come  ?" 

Mrs.  Heath  primmed  her  face. 

"  My  son  is  very  well,  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Brom." 

"  When  is  he  coming  home  ?  " 

"  Hem  !  This  house  is  not  Mr.  Heath's 
home,  Mrs.  Brom." 

Ellen  looked  heated  and  impatient.  Mrs. 
Heath  quite  enjoyed  the  look. 

"  Would  you  let  me  look  at  the  letter  ?  " 
she  said,  in  her  eagerness. 

This  was  the  moment  in  which  Mrs. 
Heath's  full-blown  dignity  could  fan  its 
feathers  to  most  effect. 

"  Mrs.  Brom,  the  letter  is  to  me"  she 
said,  bridling  very  big. 

Ellen  looked  surprised  and  hurt,  but  said 
u  2 
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no  more.  From  this  out  she  used  to  sit  by 
the  window  watching  the  far  road,  which 
could  be  seen  from  the  window,  winding 
misty  miles  away  over  the  hills.  Here  she 
used  to  work  and  read,  and  still  between 
times  take  a  long  survey  over  the  hills. 

One  evening  she  started  up  with  an  ex- 
clamation which  caused  the  dozing  old 
lady  to  jump.  Ellen  darted  out  and  opened 
the  door — James  Heath  stood  without — 
she  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him. 

"  I've  been  expecting  you — day  after  day. 
You've  come  at  last.  Oh !  I've  been  so  lonely. 
Oh  !  you've  come  to  stay  here  at  last  ?  " 

Then  came  Mrs.  Heath  trotting  out, 
jealous  to  seize  upon  her  son.  In  point  of 
fact,  if  we  must  confess  it,  anxious  to  cut 
poor  Ellen  out;  but  in  this  she  failed, 
though  met  with  all  due  filial  warmth. 

From  being  silent  and  absent  and  sub- 
dued, excitement  was  visible  in  Ellen  now ; 
her  face  wore  a  solicitous  expression  of  atten- 
tion ;  she  talked  to  Heath  as  if  there  were 
but  half  an  hour  to  say  all  she  had  to  say 
to  him,  and  not  to  their  lives'  end.  More- 
over, meaning  no  harm,  she  talked  to  him 
as  if  Mrs.  Heath  were  not  by — that  invin- 
cible old  woman  striking  in  vindictively  at 
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times,  and  quite  mal  apropos,  very  much 
to  Heath's  pained  surprise.  He  was  dis- 
appointed that  his  mother  did  not  treat 
Ellen  with  more  affection,  and  he  had  end- 
less arguments  with  her  in  his  endeavours 
to  explain  to  her  Ellen's  peculiarities  of 
character,  and  how  far  she  was  from  mean- 
ing any  disrespect. 

Some  months  passed,  when  one  day,  in 
a  few  quiet  manly  words  he  offered  Ellen 
a  home,  and  told  her  of  his  long  and  per- 
severing love ;  and  she  frankly  laid  her  hand 
in  his,  and  said  she  loved  him  alone  in  all 
the  world. 

An  immediate  means  of  livelihood  had 
turned  up,  of  which  he  informed  her  briefly 
and  fully,  which  would  enable  him  to  live 
at  home. 

Now  for  life  as  life  should  be!  was  the 
thought  of  his  swelling  heart.  Now  for 
complete  happiness  as  man  never  enjoyed. 
Whilst  the  thought  was  still  there,  there 
came  a  little  dry  cough  from  Ellen  which 
startled  and  chilled  him.  It  had  caught 
his  ear  in  the  theatre  upon  that  awful  night : 
again  and  again  during  the  long  watch  in 
the  gloomy  London  house. 

u  3 
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Soon  after  this,  Surgeon  Heath  and  Ellen 
were  quietly  married  in  the  little  parish 
church,  and  went  to  reside  near  Lower 
Weston.  There  was  some  severe  comment 
upon  the  shortness  of  Ellen's  widowhood — 
and  it  troubled  her  but  little. 

It  was  a  clear,  frosty  morning — Ellen 
came  in  to  him  dressed  for  a  walk. 

"  You  must  not  stir  out,  Ellen ;  you've 
a  troublesome  cough,  and  there  is  a  frosty 
wind." 

"My  cough  is  nothing.  I've  had  it 
these  many  months.  Come,  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful walk  I  want  to  show  you." 

He  tried  to  persuade  her  to  stay  within, 
but  she  stood  holding  the  door  open  for 
him,  smiling  and  reckless. 

She  made  so  light  of  it  herself,  that  he 
forced  himself  to  believe  her,  and  having 
added  something  to  her  muffling,  he  wan- 
dered off  with  her  across  the  beautiful  purple 
moors,  leaving  the  house-light  far  behind. 
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%  Chapter  of  fire  prt. 

MARCH    10. 
Written  by  James  Heath  at  an  anxious  time. 

»O^W 

1. 

"  Kest  at  last  my  spirit  fills, 

By  long  hopings  wasted ; 
Of  the  joy  which  nearly  kills, 

I  this  day  have  tasted. 
Now  I  shall  be  wholly  glad, 

Never  more  be  gloomy ; 
She  who  drove  me  passion-mad 

Now  is  clinging  to  me. 

Hark  !  a  far  knell  tolling  ! 

2. 
"  Come,  the  moors  are  now  our  own, 
And  the  windy  heather, 
We  will  wander  all  alone, 

In  this  soft  grey  weather. 
Day  is  dying  bland  and  kind, 
Last  smile  with  us  biding ; 
Strongly  runs  the  broad-breast  wind 
Through  the  twilight  tiding* 

What  means  yon  sad  knell  tolling? 

v4 
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3. 

"  Day  has  died  in  dusky  bars, 
Say  not  dead,  but  sleeping ; 
The  sweet  brotherhood  of  stars, 

Band  by  band  are  peeping. 
The  Great  Wain  is  shining  fair 

Koyal  jewelled  Seven ; 
Ellen,  we  have  not  got  a  care 
Under  blue-coped  Heaven. 

Again,  that  dismal  tolling ! 

4. 
"  In  the  stream  the  red  briar    eats, 
Like  gaunt  fisher  trolling  ; 
Yellow  leaves  in  elfin  fleets, 
O'er  the  ripples  shoaling. 
Crisply  now  the  green  pools  freeze, 

Yonder  blinks  a  far  light, 
With  bent  backs  the  bald  old  trees 
Bathe  themselves  in  starlight. 

Again,  again,  that  tolling ! 

5. 

"  Lo  !  the  North  King's  crown  of  light, 
The  red  flashes  Boreal ; 
Some  sweet  meaning  marks  the  night, 
Marks  this  night  memorial. 
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Some  strange  beauty  Nature  hath, 
Night  some  mystic  splendour  ; 

'Tis  your  voice  around  my  path 
Hopeful,  low,  and  tender. 

What  means  the  far  knell  tolling  ? 

6. 

"Ellen's  cheek  is  hectic  bright, 

Brightness  often  telling 
Fate  is  riding  on  the  night, 

And  the  bell  is  knelling. 
Ah,  to  a  foreboding  breast 

I  must  clasp  my  Treasure ; 
That  dull  tolling  bell  has  dashed 

Half  our  wistless  pleasure." 
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CHAR  XXIII. 

GOOD-BYE  TO  THE  COACHY  AND  SMITHY. 

Jonathan  Gowan's  physical  injuries  were 
healed ;  but  vanity  had  received  a  mortal 
wound  ;  conceit  had  broken  his  heart. 

His  domestic  affliction  soon  overtook 
him,  but  though  it  helped  to  shake  him, 
it  was  a  mere  trifle  to  the  failure  of  his 
smutty  progeny,  for  which  alone  he  had 
lived  and  laboured. 

Nothing  made  him  more  savage  than  con- 
dolence, and  those  who  knew  him  best  found 
their  welcome  by  ingenious  depreciation  of 
Stephenson,  or  ridicule  of  his  projected 
lines  of  railway  and  daring  devices.  Then 
the  old  fire  would  flicker  up  for  a  while, 
and  in  a  strain  of  harsh  ribaldry  he  would 
tell  of  the  jobbery  and  injustice  of  railway 
committees   and  their  protege ;    sometimes 
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there  was  a  rough  pathos  too  in  his  com- 
plaints. 

Sir  Kit,  a  restless  spirit,  having  ruined 
himself  by  law,  and  out  of  employment  by 
the  times,  sunk  into  an  idle,  mischievous, 
jovial  drunkard,  and  used  to  thrust  himself 
into  the  society  of  the  Stoker  uninvited  and 
unwelcome.  Kit  dealt  largely  in  impudent 
condolence  and  broad  waggery,  and  the 
stern  old  man,  out  of  the  combativeness  of  his 
nature,  used  to  tolerate  him  for  a  while,  that 
he  might  have  something  to  hack  with  his 
sarcasm,  just  as  Ajax,  in  his  blind  fury, 
took  to  sheep  slaughter ;  but  at  length, 
when  Sir  Kit,  in  the  course  of  some  years 
of  desperate  drinking,  got  so  noisy-maudlin 
and  so  impervious  to  ridicule,  that  the 
Stoker  found  no  gratification  in  flaying 
him,  the  poor  boozy  coachy  was  refused 
admittance. 

One  day,  however,  when  the  door  hap- 
pened to  be  open,  Sir  Kit  came  whoop- 
ing up  on  his  yellow  pony.  This  pony 
was  twenty-five,  and  was  his  poor  mas- 
ter's brain- carrier  now-a-days.  Kit  rolled 
down,  and  made  his  way  into  the  old 
Stoker's  presence  with  a  dinged  coach-horn 
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in  his  fist,  with  which  he  sounded  defiance. 
What  Beau  Brummel  was  in  Boulogne  to 
Beau  Brummel  in  Picadilly,  so  was  poor 
Kit  in  his  fall  to  his  palmy  self.  He  was 
as  near  an  approach  to  a  spectre  of  Sir  Kit 
as  was  likely  ever  to  turn  up  after  death. 
He  was  living  almost  on  charity,  which  is 
about  the  shortest  commons  human  life 
can  exist  upon;  but  he  managed  to  get 
drink  by  hanging  about  the  bar  of  country 
inns,  and  seizing  like  a  pike  on  any  re- 
spectably dressed  victim  to  whom  he  could 
relate  his  grievances,  sing  his  lunatic 
songs,  and  tell  his  broad  anecdotes.  Other 
members  of  his  cast  profession  had  worked 
into  other  lines  of  business  in  Manchester 
and  Birmingham,  and  become  respectable 
at  least ;  but  this  sad  old  Fungus  vege- 
tated on  his  barren  acre,  content  to  live 
on  the  meagre  bounty  of  old  patrons. 

Kit's  elbows  were  slashed  with  dirty  shirt, 
the  collar  and  cuffs  turned  up  with  shin- 
ing grease,  his  knees  were  patched  coarsely, 
and  he  had  an  old  beaver  hat  which  he 
used  to  crush  together,  when  it  looked  like 
a  drowned  poodle.  A  relic  of  self-respect 
lingered,  perhaps,  about  the  neck,  for  he 
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had  very  tall  shirt  gills,  and  a  once  scarlet 
tie  faded  to  the  colour  of  his  nose. 

Old  Gowan  too  was  much  changed ;  his 
face  had  run  into  whipcord  muscle,  his 
beetle  brows  curved  down  over  his  eyes, 
and  his  late  burly  person  was  a  frame  of 
great  bones. 

"  Wat  dost  want  'ere  ?"  he  snarled. 

Toot  a  toot  terarrara  !  rung:  the  horn. 
"  A've  coom  t'  see  an  owd  frabbit  friend  in 
distress." 

"  Side  away  out  o'  this,  ye  vagabond, 
away  out  o'  this !  Oi  've  nowt  to  say  t' 
ye." 

Kit  sung  forth  a  stave. 

"  What  news,  what  news,  ma  puir  brown  Bess  ? 
What  news,  ma  good  coach  'oss  ? 
Yer  lug  has  lost  its  top  knot  gay, 
Yer  coat  its  bonny  gloss." 

"  I  can't  stand  ye  neaw,"  said  Gowan, 
sullenly ;  "  'ere's  a  shillin',  and  let  me  see 
th'  last  o'  yo'." 

"  Ye  see  the  last  o'  me  naw,  don't  yo', 
all  o'  me  as  is  left,  owd  freond  !  and  I  've 
coom  to  bestow  it  on  yo'  for  a  jolly  hour, 
wi'  a'  my  heart ;  I  've  no  one  to  care  me  at 
whom,  and  I  can't  stay  in't,  to  be  ate  up 
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by  rats ;  my   scamps  o'   sons  are  upon  the 
county,  Sir ;  run  wild,  o'  the  county." 

"  They're  a  credit  to  be  compared  to  yo\ 
Neaw  then,  woant  ye  go  wen  yer  bidden." 

" c  We  twa  ha'  paddled  in  the  brook, ' 
sung  Kit,  "c And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine,'  ha ! 
ha  a — a !  ha'nt  we,  owd  stock  ;  ay,  an'  well 
do't  again,  we'll  do't  again,  woan't  we,  ma 
fine  Gowan!"  Toot  a  toot!  went  Kit's 
merry  horn. 

"  Gaumless  idiot!"  said  the  old  man, 
between  his  teeth. 

"  I've  not  troubled  yo'  for  long.  Coome, 
put  a  pleasant  face  on't,  owd  stock.  It's 
teemin'  rain,  an'  that  patter  o'  the  panes  'ull 
set  me  woild.  I'm  dawn  in  the  world,  an' 
can't  'old  out  much  longer ;  by  G — !  I  can't." 

"  Wal,  is  that  a  reason  yo'  should  coome 
troublin'  me  wen  ask  not  yer  socawity, 
mon?" 

"  Woy,  I'll  tell  ye  a  reason,  an'  a  reason 
fair.  Ain't  we  boath  o'  us  owd  godless 
plooked  ganders  as  none  ull  buy,  and  shan't 
we  hold  together  by  the  giblets  for  two,  three 
merry  days  afore  we  die  ?  Coom,  let's  hear 
a  lawf  fro'  my  jolly  owd  sawmill.  Hurra! 

"  I'd  do  nowt  for  ye  if  yo'  wur  dyin'  on 
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thot  chair,"  said  the  old  man,  savagely,  and 
taking  up  a  newspaper  he  began  muttering 
over  it. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Kit  stood  star- 
ing at  him  with  a  solemn  fatuitous  con- 
templation, lurching,  and  shaking  his 
noddle.    At  length  he  said,  as  if  to  himself: 

"  Wal,  ere's  a  hard  un !  nowt  ud  melt 
thot  mon." 

The  Stoker  looked  round  and  met  his 
stare. 

"  Naw  then,  doan't  stond  theer  waggin' 
an'  yawin'  yer  yed  like  a  dead  sheep 
a-carryin'  whoam.     Wilt  ha'  a  glaws  ?  " 

"  Wi'  a  heart,  mon,"  cried  Kit,  arousing 
himself,  "  and  the  hoffer  gies  me  a  'ope  o' 
yo'  yet,  an'  I'd  welly  gi'en  ye  up." 

"  Wot  mon !  we'll  not  gie  way  to  care : — 
not  a  step  o'  groun'  whoile  friends  'old  to- 
gether." 

Kit  suddenly  woke  up  to  jollity  again ; 
he  drew  over  a  chair  to  the  table,  and 
the  Stoker,  rising,  brought  out  a  bottle 
and  glass,  and  laid  them  before  him. 

"  Yer  a  gude  mon  yet,"  smiled  Kit,  eye- 
ing his  sulky  host  over  his  glass.  Look  ye 
here.     Let's  run  a  steam  mail  coach,  re- 
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gistered  to  carry  six  inside  and  six  out, 
and  'ave  a  care  this  time  yer  biler  is  all 
right,  and  I'm  d — d  if  I  don't  drive  'er 
myself;  but  you  look  to  yer  biler  this 
time,  for  I've  got  a  face  to  spile,  which  ye 
never  had." 

"  Hast  had  enough  ? "  said  the  Stoker, 
pushing  the  bottle.  He  had  never  offered 
this  glass  of  hospitality  before,  and  now 
with  but  a  sinister  motive. 

Kit  filled  again,  and  finding  the  bottle 
by  his  side,  he  tippled  every  now  and  then, 
and  volunteered  a  song. 

Air — Auld  Lang  Syne. 
"  What  news,  what  news,  ma  puir  brown  Bess  ? 
What  news,  ma  good  coach  'oss ; 
Yer  lug  has  lost  its  top  knot  gay, 
Yer  coat  its  bonny  gloss. 
We've  staged  it — ha'n't  we  ? — many  a  mile, 
We  ne'er  shall  stage  it  more — 
Why  'angs  yer  yed,  why  knocks  yer  knees, 
Who  bruised  yer  straddle  sore  ?  " 

"  What  did  the  'oss  answer  ?  Here's  the 
answer  of  the  coach  'oss" : 

u  Oh  !  'eavy  news,  ma  bold  whip  'and, 
Oh  !  news  o'  spite  and  pain, 
Oi'll  never  stretch  a  trace  no  more, 
Yo'll  never  'old  a  rein, 
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The  deyvil  draws  the  mail  coach  naw 

'Gainst  oss  and  coachy  brave, 
Oi  'm  ga'en  to  the  tanyard  yon, 

Let  ye  ga  to  yer  grave." 

Chorus. — "  To  owd'lang  soine,  owd  'oss, 
To  owd  lang  soine, 
Afore  we  ga  let's  'ave  a  toss 
To  owd  lang  soine." 

Kit  soon  relapsed  into  fuddled  silence, 
and  the  Stoker  helped  him  down  stairs,  and 
shut  the  hall  door  on  him.  There  was  a 
stream  of  rain  coming  down,  nothing  but 
dreary  rain  and  yellow  puddles  in  sight. 
He  stood  contemplatively  by  the  pony's 
side,  rolling  on  the  joint  of  his  back,  as  if 
fatuitously  calculating  between  the  head 
and  tail.  A  workman  took  pity  on  him 
and  got  him  up,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  pony  gently  started,  and  Kit, 
remembering  his  horn,  went  down  the  road 
lurching  about  and  essaying  feeble  blasts. 

Next  morning  the  pony  was  seen  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  flooded  road  pluck- 
ing at  something  with  his  mouth.  They 
went  to  the  spot,  as  the  mail  train  sped 
roaring  by.  There,  in  the  pool,  on  his  own 
coach  road,  poor  Sir  Kit  was  found  stretched, 
quite  dead,  and  the  little  ripples  running 
into  his  nostrils. 

VOL.  III.  x 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

MISGIVING. 

A  curious  phase  of  mind  showed  itself  in 
Ellen,  which  it  requires  some  reflection 
thoroughly  to  understand ;  there  came  over 
her  at  times  an  overwrought  excitement  of 
spirits  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  fields ;  a 
foolish  love  of  crocuses  and  daisies  and  the 
soaring  larks  grew  in  her ;  you  might  have 
called  it  silly  and  childish,  and  hard  shallow 
minds  would  have  called  it  affectation ;  it 
was  a  sort  of  unhealthy  re-action  from  long 
despondency,  the  fluttering  of  the  uncaged 
bird.  Youth  rose  and  asserted  itself  after 
its  long  bondage.  She  admired  the  com- 
mon-place beauties  of  nature  to  a  degree 
that  would  make  you  smile,  or  maybe  sigh, 
if  you  interpreted  rightly. 

Pleasure  would  dance  in  her  grey  eye  as 
she  gazed  at  a  dome  of  foliage  under  the 
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high  white  sun,  or  the  gaudy  vulgar  gorse, 
or  watched  the  tiny  nations  of  midges 
moving  merrily  down  the  airy  evening 
calms,  or  contemplated  the  sunsets  over  the 
black  poplars.  Heath  humoured  her  and 
tenderly  fostered  her  enjoyment.  She  was 
all  the  world  to  Jhim.  There  was  another 
little  symptom  of  feelings  which  lay  deeper 
still,  and  it  fell  with  a  vague  disappointment 
upon  James  Heath. 

One  evening,  as  they  were  strolling  by 
the  hill-side,  the  wood  sloping  up  from  them 
and  far  away,  he  wove  a  little  fancy  to 
amuse  her.  A  warm  but  sturdy  wind  was 
wrestling  with  the  trees.  He  thought  of  a 
little  poetic  fancy. 

"  See,  Ellen,  the  trees  are  an  army  of  old 
crusaders.  I'll  explain  to  you  the  chivalry 
of  the  wood.  Those  scattered  ash  are  white 
knights  clad  cap-a-pie  in  silver  greaves  and 
braces,  wTaving  their  shining  swords,  and 
those  pines  are  stern  Templars  in  rusty 
flakes  of  mail  and  heavy  black  plumes  aloft. 
That  wrasted  oak  is  a  veteran,  his  joints  all 
crooked  from  hard  service,  and  his  broad 
back  bent  with  age ;  the  red  and  black 
mosses  on  him  are  gouts  of  blood,  and  that 
x  2 
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tasseled  larch  by  him  is  his  spear,  as  big  as 
a  weaver's  beam  ;  the  winds  that  are  blow- 
ing are  the  trumpets ;  up  the  hill  you  see 
the  warriors  fighting,  their  white  arms 
tossing,  gleaming,  and  beating,  and  those 
trunks  about  are  the  dead  and  dying." 

Ellen  looked  downcast  and  very  grave ; 
the  scene  seemed  to  have  suddenly  lost  all 
pleasure  for  her. 

11  Jemmy,"  she  said,  falteringly,  "  you 
won't  be  angry  with  me,  but  —  I  would 
have  you  call  things  by  their  simple  true 
names  ;  these  artificial  images  and  meta- 
phors, they  remind  me  of — "  she  stopped 
with  a  shudder. 

Heath  felt  as  if  the  spectre  of  her  late 
husband  stood  between  him  and  Ellen. 

One  of  the  first  things  Ellen  did  on  her 
return  to  this  neighbourhood  was  to  visit 
her  father,  who  had  been  kept  comfortably 
ever  since  in  a  small  house  about  a  mile 
from  Lower  Weston.  Heath  had  paid  him 
many  a  visit,  and  when  Mr.  Brom  had 
broken  in  means,  saw  that  there  should  be 
no  shortcoming.  The  old  man  was  in  phy- 
sical health,  and  lived  for  many  a  year  after, 
but  made  no  approach  to  intelligence. 
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The  day  soon  came  when  Heath  was  fain 
to  keep  Ellen  from  stirring  out  of  doors. 

"  We  must  stop  that  cough,"  he  used  to 
say ;  then  he  would  put  a  nervous  question 
to  her,  afraid  of  the  import  of  her  answer, 
and  immediately  he  would  turn  lightly 
from  the  subject.  He  had  turned  coward ; 
he  had  suspicions  he  dared  not  test;  so  he 
only  applied  himself  to  ease  her  and  guard 
her  with  every  precaution,  striving  to  fence 
his  happiness  around,  as  one  who,  living 
near  a  tiger's  haunt,  tremblingly  strengthens 
his  frail  palisades. 

His  uneasiness  was  kept  feverishly  awake, 
for  Ellen  was  reckless  and  could  not  be 
prevented  from  going  into  draughts  and 
exposing  herself  to  the  wind.  With  a  hu- 
morous waywardness  she  set  him  at  naught, 
and  would  not  be  kept  within. 


x  3 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

THE   STETHOSCOPE   AGAIN. 

"  Well,  Jemmy,  God  is  very  good  to  us," 
she  said,  as  the  softened  summer  days  came 
on  in  their  richness  of  moss  and  grass,  and 
leaves  and  music. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  answered,  abstractedly. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  don't,  Jemmy." 

0  There's  happiness,"  he  muttered,  point- 
ing to  a  butterfly  which  flew  past,  "  it  don't 
guess,  Ellen,  how  'twill  be  drowned  to-night 
when  yonder  black  drench  of  clouds  have 
arrived  which  are  coming  so  fast.  Don't 
you  think  God  might  give  us  one  year  of 
happiness,  one  full  year  ?  " 

"  Jemmy,"  she  said  gravely,  with  his 
hand  between  her  supple  palms,  "  you're 
very  anxious  about  me,  let  us  then  bravely 
suppose  the  worst  just  for  a  moment." 
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"  Hush!  I  won't  hear  a  word  more;  there 
are  no  grounds  for  such  a  terrible  supposi- 
tion ;  I  can't  or  won't  hear  you,  Ellen." 

But  she  went  on  unheeding  him. 

"  Don't  think  of  death,  Jemmy,  think  of 
immortal  life.  This  home  is  not  happy,  nor 
this  scene  beautiful,  if  you  and  I  are  to  be 
nothing  to  one  another  in  a  year ;  but  if  we 
can  live  and  love  on,  then  we  may  be  fear- 
lessly happy  now." 

Then  came  the  little  cough ;  Heath  winced 
visibly. 

"  Not  a  word  more,  Ellen,  for  God's  sake ! 
I  can't  stand  it ;  come,  we'll  go  in,  the  rain 
clouds  are  rising." 

"  I'll  put  myself  out  of  suspense  to-day," 
he  thought,  when  they  were  within  ;  he  sat 
down  near  her,  his  hand  trembling. 

"  What  makes  you  so  pale  ? "  she  said, 
cheerfully. 

"  Am  I  pale  ?  I  just  want  to  ask  you 
some  questions  about  that  cough  which 
seems  to  cling  to  you  ;  we  must  stop  it." 

"Why,  I  should  forget  I  had  it,"  she 
laughed,  "  if  you  did  not  keep  reminding 
me." 

With   a   forced   cheerfulness   he   put    a 

x  4 
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series  of  questions  to  her,  and  her  answers 
did  not  set  him  at  ease.  He  took  out  a 
stethoscope  hastily. 

"  Ellen,  just  let  me  put  this  to  your 
chest  for  an  instant." 

She  was  quite  willing. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  "  in  a  few  moments 
I'll  be  crushed.  If  I  hear  the  dull  fatal 
sound  my  heart  will  break ;  Til  not  try  to- 
day ; "  he  tossed  the  stethoscope  into  his 
desk  in  a  panic. 

"  I'll  not  try  to-day,  Ellen,  I'm  sure 
there's  no  need." 

His  eye  fell  on  her  handkerchief,  which 
was  in  her  lap,  and  there  was  a  deep  tinge 
of  blood  on  its  border.  Heath's  brain 
swam  ;  he  left  the  room  on  some  pretence, 
and  took  his  way  in  great  agitation  to  the 
house  of  a  neighbouring  medical  practi- 
tioner with  whom  he  had  struck  up  a 
friendly  acquaintance.  At  the  door  he 
calmed  himself,  instinctively  fearing  to  pre- 
dispose this  doctor  to  a  desponding  view  by 
any  exaggeration  or  show  of  weakness.  He 
was  apparently  quite  tranquil  when  he  shook 
hands  with  Dr.  Maperath  within.  He  began 
by  flattery.     This    doctor   was   an  ardent 
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connoisseur  in  cattle.  Heath  praised  the 
fine  Durham  bull  which  stood  ruminating 
in  the  field  without.  He  would  win  good 
words  from  him.  Maperath  was  delighted, 
and  had  just  commenced  a  disquisition  on  the 
Durham  breed  when  Heath  abruptly  stopped 
him  and  broke  his  business  to  him  with  a 
short  detail  of  the  symptoms ;  he  asked  his 
opinion. 

"  I  am  half  determined  to  bring  her  at 
once  to  Nice ;  not  that  I  can  believe  there  is 
any  real  danger." 

"  The  symptoms  you  speak  of  are  very 
serious,"  said  the  doctor,  gravely ;  "  to  you, 
a  medical  man,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that." 

Heath  began  to  modify  his  former  state- 
ment hurriedly* 

"  You  say  you  saw  a  stain  of  blood  on 
her  handkerchief?" 

"  Might  it  not  have  been  some  little 
vessel  ruptured  in  the  throat ;  this  would 
account  for  the  cough — I've  often  met  with 
such  cases  ?" 

"  Ah,  but,  my  dear  Sir,  the  hectic !" 

Heath  began  to  argue  angrily.  She  had 
suffered  a  severe  shock  some  months  ago ; 
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her  nerves  had  never  recovered ;  the  nerves 
might  account  for  the  presence  of  a  slight 
feverishness. 

"  Had  you  not  better  let  me  see  her,  Sur- 
geon Heath  ?   Have  you  stethoscoped  her  ?" 

Heath  evaded  the  question,  and  would 
speak  no  longer  on  the  subject ;  he  felt  a 
numb  despair  forming  within  him  and 
weighing  him  down.  There  came  a  little 
knock  to  the  hall  door,  and  a  few  seconds 
after  Ellen  walked  into  the  room — her  eye 
so  bright,  her  cheek  so  burning  red. 

"Dr.  Maperath,"  she  said,  collectedly, 
"I  want  you  to  try  if  my  lungs  are  diseased ;" 
she  added,  with  a  smile,  "  Surgeon  Heath  is 
afraid." 

Heath  stood  there  like  one  dreaming, 
passively  awaiting  his  doom,  whilst  Doctor 
Maperath,  mustering  with  facility  all  his 
medical  cheerfulness,  got  his  stethoscope  out 
as  if  it  were  only  his  watch  he  was  pulling 
out,  and  that  Ellen  had  asked  him  the  hour 
of  the  day. 

Heath  still  looked  on  helplessly.  Ellen 
smiled  at  his  expression. 

"  You'd  better  go  out  of  the  room,  if  you 
are  afraid.  Jemmy,"  she  said. 
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But  he  stood  there  silently  to  brave  it 
out  and  then  go  home  with  her — broken — 
ruined.  James  Heath  too  lived  for  this 
life  alone. 

The  doctor  planted  the  little  instrument 
of  fate  and  put  his  ear  to  it. 

Heath  suddenly  awoke  to  an  agony  of 
suspense,  scrutinising  the  doctor's  sphinx- 
like lineaments  for  hope. 

"  What  did  that  frown  mean  ?  Nothing 
now  can  save  my  darling.  He  is  listening 
to  the  dull  fatal  sound." 

The  doctor  looked  up. 

"  Ellen,"  whispered  Heath,  unknowing 
that  he  was  whispering,  "just  go  into  this 
room  for  a  moment,  I  want  a  word  wh;h 
the  doctor." 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  said  that  worthy,  "  she 
needn't  stir ;  she  has  no  objection  to  hear 
that  her  lungs  are  as  sound  as  my  own  /" 

"Say  that  word  again." 

"  Her  lungs  are  as  s6und  as  my  own,  Sir." 

Heath  wrung  his  hands — his  eyes  stream- 
ed as  he  did  so. 

As  Ellen  and  he  were  returning,  she  said, 
softly,  "  "Well  Jemmy,  now  you'll  confess — 
we  ought  to  thank  God." 
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He  pressed  her  arm  and  made  no  answer, 
fearful  of  cant.  His  gratitude  was  so  deep, 
strong,  and  fresh,  that  he  would  not  taint  it 
with  words.  He  resolved  to  cherish  it  and 
keep  it  fresh — the  gratitude  for  this  mercy 
— to  the  day  of  his  death. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 


PEACE, 


From  this  time  forth  Ellen's  health  rapidly 
improved,  and  the  equivocal  symptoms  dis- 
persed and  vanished. 

She  and  Mrs.  Heath  began  to  understand 
one  another  better  and  get  on  very  well, 
though  never  very  intimate.  Ellen  was 
intimate  with  no  one  but  Heath  ;  with  him 
alone  her  natural  vein  of  humour  stole  out 
— with  him  alone  her  pleasant  sincerity  of 
thought  came  forth  freely. 

Heath  took  advantage  of  the  reaction  of 
feeling  in  his  favour  ;  he  soon  obtained  a 
fair  circle  of  practice  as  an  honorary  sur- 
geon, and  rented  a  beautiful  little  place 
some  miles  distant  from  his  friend  Mape- 
rath,  where  their  interests  would  not 
clash. 
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Ambition  sprung  up  again  the  stronger 
for  having  touched  the  earth..  He  began 
to  arrange  his  papers  and  construct  a  new- 
work.  He  is  still  in  his  prime.  The  world 
had  signally  approved  of  his  first  work, 
though  the  true  author  had  no  share  in 
their  applause.  He  had  now  ample  time, 
was  undamped  by  want  and  anxiety,  and 
was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  He  did 
well  before — what  could  he  not  do  now? 
Ellen  should  be  proud  of  him  yet. 

He  used  to  sit  at  his  desk,  Ellen  close 
beside  him,  and  imaginings  began  to  sug- 
gest themselves  gradually  and  to  throng  on 
him  again. 

One  autumn  evening  before  he  commenced 
work,  Ellen  and  he  were  out  on  a  walk — 
'twas  a  well-remembered  evening.  Piles  of 
cloud  were  kindling  gloriously  in  the  west 
like  Fata  Morgana  of  heaven. 

They  wandered  still  on  and  on  in  the 
hearty  air,  leaving  the  house-light  far 
away. 

Now  he  had  her  all  to  himself  and  all 
his  own,  he  must  confide  to  her  his  inner- 
most thoughts,  idle  or  earnest,  just  as  they 
arise.     He  must  speak  to  her  as  one  speaks 
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to  his  soul,  he  must  have  her  to  weigh  for 
him  and  give  judgment  upon  his  plans  in 
life,  as  if  her  gentle  hesitating  voice  were 
oracle.  Out  thronged  his  schemes  and  high 
aspirations — coloured  at  moments  with  the 
slightest  semblance  of  despondency  —  to 
lure  out  her  comfort  and  encouragement 
— but  Ellen  heard  him  in  silence. 

The  triumph  of  the  hour  broke  out  in  a 
paean  of  words. 

"You  remember,  Ellen,  my  grand  empty 
plans  to  win  an  honoured  name — so  vague 
— so  out  of  stretch ;  they  were  starved 
out,  but  now  there's  something  stirring 
in  my  blood,  as  I  clasp  your  "-hand,  which 
means  success.  Heartless  energy  won't 
win.  I've  got  the  faith  to  win  now.  I've 
health  and  life ;  the  air  I  breathe  is 
happiness,  and  I've  talents  which  shall 
succeed.  So  we'll  boat  through  the  trou- 
bled water  together  for  a  while,  till  we 
stand  in  our  ship  of  the  line." 

He  told  her  of  a  first  literary  success  he 
had  just  had  in  one  of  the  leading  magazines 
of  the  day. 

Ellen  shuddered,  the  same  ill-omened 
shudder  again. 
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"Suppose,  Jemmy,  you  wrote  a  great- 
work,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"Some  great  work  —  a  work  of  many 
years;  let's  say  a  history,  with  such  graphic 
pictures  of  the  famous  dead — such  reveal- 
ing of  the  dark  times — such  brilliant  com- 
ments  ;  a  perfect  resurrection  of  the  past." 

u  Well !  t' would  be  an  epoch  in  literature 
as  history  stands." 

"  Every  human  talent  must  go  to  that, 
I  think,"  she  said,  with  questioning  he- 
sitation ;  "  philosophy,  poetical  compass, 
scholarship,  wit,  knowledge  of  the  heart. 
Suppose  you'd  done  that,  and  it  had 
been  the  whole  engrossing  object  of  life  to 
do  it." 

"  Well !  I  should  count  myself  happy ;  it 
should  content  me." 

"  And  then  you  died.  It  would  be  im- 
mortal fame,  you  know,  to  have  left  such  a 
work;  but  still  you  died,  without  pain,  just 
like  a  doze  off  after  labour,  and  the  people 
gave  you  a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

i€  It  would  surely  be  a  great  life  and  a 
happy  end,  but  I  could  never  hope  so  high." 

"  Don't  you,  Jemmy !    I  hope  higher  for 
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you.  You  might  better  have  passed  your 
life  telling  idle  tales  to  children,  when  your 
soul  is  before  its  Maker.  You've  unravelled 
the  heart's  secrets;  what  are  they  to  the 
secrets  of  our  awful  hereafter  ?  You've 
drawn  fine  metaphors — do  you  think  a  soul 
talks  metaphors  to  its  God  ?" 

"  How  earnest  you  are,  dear  Ellen  !  I 
was  talking  idly ;  I'm  so  happy — I  cann&t 
look  beyond  to-day." 

"  Our  future  is  in  holy  keeping,"  mur- 
mured Ellen. 

A  long  time  after,  she  said,  abruptly,  the 
evening  star  spangling  before  them  in  the 
amber  gloaming — 

"  There  !  look,  Jemmy,  that  antique  star, 
there's  a  work !  there's  a  grand  work !  What 
can  you  do?  Oh,  Jemmy!  Are  not  the 
works  of  man  contemptible,  when  they 
cannot  follow  their  makers  after  death  ? 
and  if  spirit  could  review  them  hereafter, 
would  thev  not  seem  to  be  but  infant- 
babblings  ?" 

"  I  should  not  care  for  worldly  success 
unshared  by  you,  Ellen  ;  at  least,  believe 
me  in  this.      It  would  be  for  your  sake 
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alone  I  should  care    to    win  this   human 
applause." 

"  Is  it  for  my  sake  ?"  she  said,  with  the 
same  untoward  fervour.  "  Would  you  for 
my  sake  give  it  up  ?  would  you  resign  all 
thought  of  it  to  make  me  happy,  and  try  to 
care  for  what  I  care  for — and  hope  my 
hopes  ?  Now,  make  me  a  promise." 
*  "  What  are  your  hopes,  Ellen  ?"  he  said, 
sorrowfully,  but  she  dropped  the  subject 
for  the  time,  and  soon  fell  to  cheerful  talk. 

Heath  never  wrote  again. 


THE    END. 
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"  These  popular  sketches,  in  which  the  Author  of '  Sam  Slick'  paints  Nova  Scotian 
life,  form  the  12th  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Modern 
Works.  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ; 
many  give  information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a 
specimen.  The  manner  iu  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced 
deserves  especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel 
engraving  in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who 
likes  to  see  a  regiment  of  books  in  handsome  uniform."— Examiner. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(  CONTINUED  ). 


VOL.  XIIL— DARIEN.    BY  ELIOT  WARBTJRTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— Globe. 

"  Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  interwoven."— Illustrated  News. 


VOL.  XIV.-FAMILY  ROMANCE;   OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  op  Arms. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we 
should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to 
be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  ro- 
mances with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and 
any  one  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  ro- 
mances are  founded  on  fact— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long 
tradition— and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction."— Standard. 


VOL.  XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MRS  MARGARET  MAITLAND." 

"  "We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elepance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  will  fully  sustain 
the  author  s  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags."— Sunday  Times. 


VOL.  XVL— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS  G.  GRETTON. 

"  Mrs  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is 
the  very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting, 
unexaggerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  Times. 

"  Mrs  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject.  The 
work  is  engaging,  because  real."— Athenceum. 


VOL.  XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A.  R.  A. 
"  We  cordially  commend  this  book.    The  same  graphic  power,  deep  pathos,  healthful 
sentiment,  and  masterly  execution,  which  place  that  beautiful  work,  '  John  Halifax  ' 
among  the  English  Classics,  are  everywhere  displayed."— Chronicle. 

" '  Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax,' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about 
these  tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially 
recommend  them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction."— Post. 


VOL.  XVIIL— THE  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 
"  "We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  general  perusal.    It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of 
Miss  Freer.     Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Post. 
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